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THE QUIVER 


must be kept 


to MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, 


By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of % pages, 
dealing with the feeding and rearing of infants from birth, 
will be sent free on receipt of 3d. for postage. 


“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pages, 
treating of the care of infants during and after weaning, 
with recipes for simple diets, will be sent, post free, to 
those who have charge of young infants, on application 

ECKHAM, 


LONDON, S.E. 


Yond your Diss uit 


CLARA &C? 


THE CLEANERS 


bbe dry chanced rett) 


FIXED CHARGE 42 


Postage pal one way 


I.T.M. 


| 
| 


If the meat is cold and the 
bills are hot, make the meat 
hot with E. D.S. ., and the bills 


well just knock down the 
by using Edwards’ 
Desiccated Soup. 


Buy less and make nourishing thick soups 
trom Edwards’ Desiccated Soup  instead— 
you get the nourishment of the meat and 
the Havour, and you dodge the high price. 


You may tell shes 
to your husband. 


E.D.S. 


— 
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DISEASED HIP 


YET ANOTHER WONDERFUL CURE 
AFTER UNDERGOING THREE 
OPERATIONS WITHOUT SUCCESS. 


Mrs. Newman, ot 14, Lennox Road, Finsbury Park, London, N., 
writes :—"' I pe you will excuse the liberty | am taking in writing 
to vou, but, owing to the great benefit my son has received from your 
Clarke *s Blood Mixture, I feel it my duty to do so My son suffered 
from Tubercular Right Hip, and was in and out of hospital for 


18 months; he was so bad we were afraid we should lose him. After 
r three operations, which did him no good, we decided to try 


underyoi 


your world-famed Clarke’s Blood Mixture. After ng the first bottle 

we noticed an improvement in him, so we kept it up, ard now we are 

glad to say he is quite cured, but for the shortn his leg, which, in 

our opinion, would never have been if he had not gone through that 

terrible tortu: in Tlospital. Kvervbody we meet marvels how he 

got well, ! we I wa glad to say it Is \ r Clarke’s Blood 

Mixture \ I \ ver use vou |i his letter, and w 

are at the disposal of an ly who wishes to call about this wonderful Master NewMANn 
cure.” a ph to) 


Q For cleansing the blood of all impurities 
| important to All. | from whatever cause arising there is no 

other medicine just as good as Clarke's 
Blood Mixture—that’'s why in thousands of cases of skin and blood diseases 
such as Eczema, Scrofula, Scurvy, Bad Legs, Abscesses, Ulcers, 
Tumours, Boils, Pimples, Blotches, Sores and Eruptions, Piles, 
Glandular Swellings, Blood Poison, Rheumatism, Gout, Xc., it has 
effected truly remarkable cures where all other treatments have failed. 


Clarke's Blood Mi reure, 


over SO years reputation, ts to-day 


which has 


wn greater demand than « 


the proprutors solicit all sufferers 


tu ita trial to test its value. 


Blood Mirture wsentively 


free sJrom any or metallic 


empreqnation, does not contain any 


Blood 
Mixture 


enjurrvous ingredient, and isa yood, 


safe, and useful medicine.” 


MEALTH. 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 2 9 per 


bottle, and im cases 


times the quantity, L1/-,or post Sree 


on receipe of price direct from the 
Prop tetors, the Lincoln and Mid 
land Counties Druy Co., Lincoln. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


CURES ALL .. . 
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A LETTER TO MR. SANDOW. 


WHAT IT MEANS TO THE 
MAN OR WOMAN IN 
POOR HEALTH. 


An Important Opportunity for London 

and Country Readers of The Quiver 

to Investigate the Natural Method of 

Curing Illness, Without Any Expense, 

with a view to learning whether it 

Provides the Remedy Required in Their 
Own Cases. 


considerable number of 


N the interests of the very 
The ¢ » readers who ar 
ad nee ha | 


made in 


watching the remark 
the ot 
number of ilinesses, 
1 prepared It 
they might 
ily beneficial 
| in curing 
r than 600 
their 


‘take a 


pr wtice 
uly whether or n 


orms of il hat there are no fews 
unongst 


rescription rtain ailments advice to 


WHAT MR. SANDOW CLAIMS TO CURE, 


Mr. Sandow do tim that his system can cure 


| ; he states that he has during 

tat of many thousands of cases of 

) 1) ra New Dreakdow of varied types 
Iw Ur Acid Complaints, Heart 

| ir Disorders, Obesity, Chest and 
| ical Detormities, and Spinal 
Curvatures, Kk Disorders, the Special Ailments of 
wral physical deficiency. and 
I in dealing with these by natural 

pecha pr ribed individual courses of 

Ker “ having resort to drugs, has 

proved that his method is the surest cure in such 


NO WEIGHT-LIFTING OR STRENUOUS EXERTIONS 
Phere till an id broad that Curative Physical 
Cult \ r protracted exercise No 
Ther ire no heavy weights 
r rtions to be made, the treatment is 
1 that ma taken by i child 
ra eighty-five vears of age 
rel which will fited by 
r vhich is considered best for 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL CURE 
shile | k newspaper organised a search- 
rds of es which had 
Sandow Institute, and by corre 
ther own hon with the 
red 1} the phenomenal per- 
it ¢ rv hundred 
tantial benefit, and 
1 ry hundred irely achieved the 
Reader nsultation—and no doubt 
will be m u ited to lor address a letter 
Mr. I Ss 32, St. | Street, London, 
S.W., and if the \ roan be epted, and decides to 


Mr. EUGEN SANDOW, the Pioneer of Curing 
Iliness Without Medicine. 


take a course of treatment, the fees are quite within the 
means of the man or Woman of modest purse. 


FOR THOSE UNABLE TO CALL 
but would like to inquire into the suitability of their cases 
for treatment by Scientific Physical Culture at home, Mr. 
Sandow has produced the following twenty-four small 
illustrated volumes dealing with certain illnesses and 
conditions amenable to his treatment : 


Vor Vo. 
1. Indigestion and 1). Lack of Vigour 
Dyspepsia 14. Physical Deformities in 
2. Constipation and its Cure Men 
3. Liver Troubles 15. Physical Deformities in 
4. Nervous Disorders in Women 
Men | 16. Functional Defects in 
5. Nervous Disorders in peec! 
Women 17. Cireulatory Disorders 
6. Obesity in Men is. Skin Disorders 
7. Obesity in Women 19. Physical Development for 
8. Heart Affections | Men 
9. Lung and Chest Com oo. Everyday Health 
plaints | 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health 


. Rheumatism and Cout and Ailments 


rt. Anemia: its Cause and 22. Figure Culture for 
Cure Women 
12. Kidney Disorders: Func- 2). Insomnia 
tlonal and Chronic 24. Neurasthenia 
A copy of whichever book is desired will be sent gratis 


and post free to any reader who will write a letter to Mr. 
Sandow at 32, St. James’s Street, London, S.W., asking 
for it, mentioning at the same time this announcement 


in Zhe Quiver and giving tull particulars of occupa- 
tion, age, illness, or condition, from which relief is 


desired, present state of health, etc., which will enable 
an opinion to be formed on the case, and forwarded with 


the book. 


j 
physical culture as a q 
“ Nerers to 
vrhaps t mscives try this und Pad 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S GREATEST 
TOILET GIFT 


One Man Gives away 1,000,000 Presents —One for Every Man and Woman. 
Send for Your Cift To-day, and your hair will be thicker, longer, and more beautiful than it is now. 


HeERE is an opportunity for obtaining a valuable Practise ** Harlene Hair-Drill"' for two 1 . 
Tr ple Toilet Outfit Pre of Charge Each ne ot every day for a week and before t t per 
these three component par I the Outht | esses comes t an end the ** ling will have a olute 
valuable merits of it but their periection topped, 
is only realised w t I nite in one Hat 
and direct ns for wl ire i lin th Present Then there is the jyuestion of Scurt ‘ 
from Mr. Edwards to 1 Scurt is a Hair Destrover; one of the deadliest of 

To put it briefly, t! Hair-Cultural Outfit « ist hair enemies 
of the following Seurf chokes the hair, rots the hait 

1. A Bottle of the evervwhere famous tor i hair, kills it, and causes it to tall t 

dressit ind grower, I War Harlene-for- Pout Harlene Hair-lri t ) 


the-Hair ail assisted by the ( reme I] P Mpoo 


2. A Packet of deli ly pe ed Cremex (once or twice a week), completely elit 
Powder for Shamy ny the Hair at Hlome Follo Mr. Edwards’ advice to 


Book of t H 
incl l a 
and ru 
growl Ila 
by ie world-fan ; Culture | 
‘* Harlene Hair-Drill In ¢ I 
method ipplie 
WONDERFUL EFFECT OF ty 
SEVEN DAYS’ HARLENE 
HAIR DRILL.” 
At the end of sever pack 
there le 
the ¢ iT 
with the 
mene ird ( 
Dril 9 Hich H I 
H W 
Drill 
ha e et t i 
by 2 t 
I 
itself a n that Phar 4 ( al HH 
hair good in retur 
But thi tr et Mr. 
ment is n } nl f Harlene I 
Hair-Drill”’ t nd preserving beautiful bair ar 


brush your 1 f 
hairs ent 1 
teeth ¢ 
upor 
If 
tain! 
probably « 


But Harl 


“ 
. 
a 
H 4 re eart 
the brig! c ( ring ind renew it 
permar t 
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the giver and a source of lasting satistac- 
tion to the recipient. Nothing is so sure to 
please as a present of jewellery, whether it 
take the form of aring, or any other article. 
The infinite variety of designs in all classes 
of jewellery illustrated in our Catalogue 
makes it a greatly sought after volume. 


— 
= 
= A gift of jewellery is a lasting reminder of 
= 


yy 
Customers who once buy from us renew 
their patronage year by year, proving they 
are completely satisfied. 
This LATEST CATALOGUE, No. 64, is 
sent post free to any address. 
. guaranteed | nuine, 
English Good 


GRENFELL 


FRAZIER& C9 


12, EDGWARE R®LONDON.W 


with 


, Ink Paper 


connection 


Zanetic 


which, in conjunction 


AK 
Zanetic gs Writing 
Patent Board 


Ensures the most Perfect Copies possible (in every 
way equal to the ink-written original), without any 
appreciable trouble. 


The act of writing produces both copies 
with the minimum of trouble and expense, 


with the 


A dozen sample sheets of Zanatic Post Free 1/1 anywhere, 
or send stamped envelope for Free Sample and Lists 
of Penduplicate and Copying Books to 
Q. ZANETIC, 

13, Wellington Street, Leicester, England. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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to Relief & Cure. 


iv is an awful feeling to be conscious 
of bronchitis tightening its coil 
round your chest, and your breathing 
becoming more and more obstructed. 
Cough you must, though your eyes 
feel bursting by the racking exer- 
tion; your head aches, and your 
chest is painful at the back, front, 
and sides. 

Bronchitis, as a rule, gets more dis- 
tressing as winter approaches, unless 
the sufferer adopts the proper treatment 

which is supplied by Peps, the wonder- 
ful breathe-able tablets that convey direct 
be (to the seat of the trouble the most 
f effective bronchial medicine ever discov- 
* ered. As a Peps tablet dissolves in the 
— mouth, certain medicinal fumes are given 
# off which impregnate the air we breathe 
“+ with all the chest-strengthening virtues 
of the pine forest, and as these medicinal 
\ Peps fumes are breathed down the wind- 
pipe (where liquid medicines cannot 
; pass) every bit of the sore and inflamed —@ 
lining membrane is soothed and healed. 
The obstructive phiegm is loosened, 
J breathing is made casy, and an end is 
quickly put to the chest-racking cough. 
Peps promptly banish all the terrors of 
chest-crushing bronchitis. 


Vy 


Of all Chenusts oF from The Peps Co., 
Carlton Hill, Leeds 


“A Pine Forest in Every Home’ 


‘he Only Certain Road 

| | 

N | 

513 

Four i Points § 
| 

PEPS 
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TT] THIS NEW STYLE PNEUMATIC 


FREE BRUSH 


£6,500 Worth of these Tatcho Brushes—The King Edward Model - 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


The new Tatcho Hair-Health Brush is a And the only condition which you, dear 
duplicate of the model of a set supplied for the reader, have to put in operation to secure tor 
use of His Majesty the late King Edward. yourself one of these splendid new-style Hau 

Although of so unique a character, these Hair Health Brushes is to equip yourself with one 
Brushes— £6,500 worth—are to be absolutely other necessary working partner tor your succe 
given away to users of Mr. Geo., R. Sims’ in hair-growing—that is, a 2.9 bottle of Tatcho 
wonderful discovery of An additional gd. should 
Tatcho, the genuine, good, also be sent to cover 
true Hair-Grower, FR E E postage of the package to 

Every reader of this To Ueere of your address. 
announcement may have 
one for the use of himself TATCHO 100,000 Free Brushes 

ad Mr. Ceo. R. Sims’ to Users of 
or herself. Gonuine, Good 

Imagine a hair brush in True Tatcho. 


Hair-Crower. 


which every bristle stands 

apart in hair-and- 

scalp skirmishing order, 
Imagine, too, a regiment 


Owing, unfortunately, 
to tariff and other 
stacles, this opportunity 
is at the momet | 


of bristles separately set able only to residents of 
in a_ beautifully yielding the British Isles who first 
pneumatic pad. apply. 


Immediate application 
should be made for the 
two rreatest uid to 
hair-health in the world, 
namely, Tateho and the 
new Tatcho Hair-Health 


The King Edward 
Mode! Tatcho 
Hair Brush. 
Stretch the imagination 
a little further, and see 


with your mind’s eye how Brush. 

bristle sso deftly set ands Readers should apply to 
singularly positioned must the Geo. R. Sims 
—they do other- Kestorer Co., 5, Great 


Queen Street, Ku 
ondon. 


wise — penetrate through 


the thickest hair, and so 


sweep the scalp clean from Further upphi 
all scurf and dandruff, dirt Tatcho may be had 
and dust. from chemists and. store 
Then again, everywhere, 1/-, 2.4, and 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims. +0. 
Ihe prese nt 
possessor lraw the eparately-set available to November 30 next, after which date 
bristles across the itowel to immediately — it will become void. 
free every bristle free from hair, 
scurf, and dust 


And this magnificent * King Edward" model FREE BRUSH — 


how easy it is to 


brush sweetly 


Hair Brush is simply waiting your invitation to One brush onh i. lied to cach user 

enter your service tree of all cost to yourself. It 

need not be denied that the reader's regular use THIS COUPON entitles the holder w 

of this brush is intended to aid the ood work ‘ 

that Tatcho does for every reader's hair. CHARGI 
N 


Indeed, the new Pneumatic Pad and separate- 


Bristle Tatcho Hair-Healt! rush i ainly 
intended to aid and supplement Tatcho in it Bl. Fe 
accredited wor cultivating and preserving the 4 
hair of the user. It will simply make assurance “Amer 
doubly sure. Atabirts 
No reasoning reader will fail to see and under Name of Applicant 
stand that a scalp free from scurf and dust makes 
it easier for the hair to live and vrow in all its 
natural profusion and beauty. 


Address 
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The Gift to Give oat 


for 


this Xmas is a casuuate 


LANDS, 


ANI Fountain 


It possesses just those attractive qualities of 
convenience, usefulness, and beauty which 
have made it the most popular of all 

gifts. It makes writing a pleasure, 
and soon becomes a_ necessity 
of daily life. Think of each 


prominent 

feature of the 

“Swan is that you 
can obtain a nib which 


to-day, to-morrow, and for friend individually, _and 

years unchanging. Fine, broad, Pr ask yourself if a 

hard, soft, all degrees of writing 2 “Swan” would not 


requirements. be “just the 
Why Don’t You “Swan”? a, * thing.” 
Price 10s. 6d. up. 


BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 79 & 80 High Holborn, W.C, 
BR reet, W.; 3 Exchange Str 


— Liquids or Cold at Will! 


The THERMOS FLASK keeps hot 
liquids piping hot for 24 hours, and 
needs neither chemicals, methylated 
spirit, added heat or attention. 

FOR 


SHAVING, MOTORING, TRAVELLING. 


Try the comfort of hot water, or a hot 
drink, ready at any moment, and always 
at hand. 

Of all Jewellers, Chemists, lronmongers and S ores. 
None genuine without the word “ THERMOS.” 
Prices from 6/6 to 37/6. 


Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & Co., 
8, Long Lane, London, E.C. 


ist Thermos. 
! ee b> 
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SHARBUTT 
Dr. PLASTICINE 
Marouche, 
y 
ted my life, facts 
known only to mysel 
raves me mewhat 
ved i 
Capt.A.R.Walker, 
R.E. He tod m 
eve y t 
of. a gs a 4 4 
€ re 
Rub some stove black or ink 
on the thumbs, press them on * 
paper; send, with birth date and —— 
time (if known), a P.O. for 18. for 


cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, and THE LITTLE 


stamped envelope. 1 will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE HOUSEKEEPER 
BO 


from chart, to advertise my success. 


PROF. Z. T. ZAZRA, This Box of Plasticine 


A Professional Man writes :—YOU appeals particulariy to the Young 
People of the House. It teaches 


& Girls how to make all kinds of 
puddings and ples, @€c., efc., 


without mess or dirt No water 


| 
° is necessary. SPLENDID Fun 
0 LANGING OR CUTTING for a wet day One Box will 


keep a d ven youngsters busy 


world-renowne 


BURGESS: ‘LION OINTMENT. and quiet. Price. post free, 2/4. 
D AIN ( for RS, Bathampton, BATH. 
A ECZEMA, & 
I 
Sold by all ¢ Tid, ee for P.O. from | | | | 
Proprietor, k. BL KGE: S. 69, Gray's Inn Koad, London, Advice gratis. | 


SIX REASONS WHY 
babies thrive on Nestlé’s Milk 


NATURAL FOOD.—Milk is the natural food of infants 
Nestlé’s Milk is the purest milk with all its original cream 
and nothing added but pure refined su 

2. EASY TO DIGEST. Nest! Milk easy to d ; 

agrees better than fresh mil th « lret ho are at al 


delicate 


3. PURITY. —Nestlé’s Milk is guarant trom Gdise 
It 


_ 
. 


is not a patent preparation, but pure n Ik, unskimmed, 
uncoloured, undrugged, and ud 
4. STANDARD QUALITY. —Unlike fresh milk, Nests Milk 
alway contains exactl ime proportion ct eal 
5. FLAVOUR. Babies lke the i ly ch and creamy 
flavour of Nestlé's Milk, and ta to mt at once 


6. THE SIXTH and many other reasons are given in booklet 
*Nestlé’s Milk as a Food for Infants." Write for free copy 


Adare Nestle 6 and Eastcheap, London, EF. 
9g condensed 
Ne e S Swiss Milk 
Richest in cream. Best for every purpose. 
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ARE YOU TOO THIN? 


I INCREASED MY WEIGHT BY OVER 28 LBS., AND FROM 
A SCRAGGY, UNDEVELOPED YOUTH EMERGED INTO 
ROBUST, MUSCULAR, BROAD-SHOULDERED MANHOOD. 


FREE TREATMENT and a VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR THE THIN, THE FEEBLE, AND THE 
NERVOUS 


EVERYONE must admit that the doctor who has cured himself of some particular 
malady must be a better ** guide, philosopher, and friend” to his fellow-sutierers than 
he of mere theories. 

Now I actually have transformed myself from a lean, cadaverous, emaciated being 
into a well-proportioned, normal man, enjoying the best of health, and brimful of 
lite’s best joys. 

Like all unduly thin people, I was hypersensitive about my personal appearance. 
Tutors plainly told me that my physical shortcomings wo vuld materially prevent me 
king a success as a doctor 

Phe thought then suggested itself to me that there must be some thousands of other 
men and women suffering as I, and whilst: continuing my studies as a medical student 
I determined to specialise in the physiology of digestion, with special reference to 
assimilation and nutrition, so that I might learn the secret of ** putting on flesh.” 
\fter many vears of study and experiment [| discovered a safe, speedy, scientific and 
simple method of producing firm, healthy, muscular tissue and plumpness. 

I tried it perseveringly on myself, and I stand to-day a living witness of the fact that 
the lean, cadaverous, and emaciated may casily be transformed by a simple and safe 
treatment into plump, robust, and happy beings. 


A NERVE-INVIGORATING PROCESS 


The KEAL CAUSE of all undue leanness in people is mal-assimilation and mal-nutrition, the result of LACK OF 


TOO THIN —TOO MISERABLE 


NERKVE-FORCE, Fes aciation and attenuation are not questions cither of appetite or digestion, but LACK OF 
NERVE-FORCI 
In my new book, entitled ** Emaciation : Cause and Treatment,” I have fully described and explained this. 


THE MAN who is too thin is invariably of an anxious, neurasthenic type, incapable of carrying out the duties 


of lite with vigour and courag: 


THE WOMAN wh » thin is anemic, nervous, worrying, in sel 
confidence, and is otieeaned alongside her plump, self-confident rival, who ts A 
bul. bling over witl yous vitality. 

MY TREATMENT is essentially a NERVE-RESTORING, NERVE-BUILD s 
ING, and NERVE-NOURISHIING process. os | 


All THIN People Can Put on FLESH \ 


Under my Treatment ALL, whether their scragginess be due to overwork, worry, 
ial exactions, immoderate or careless living, neurasthenic dk pression, or any other 
exhausting cause, can increase weight. As their nerves are nourished they gain in 
strength and vitality. Even those who are still losing flesh are enabled not 


to retard the WASTING and WEAKENING process of emaciation, but to 


uckly reyain condition and weight 
Contident of the truth of these statements, I make the following offer 
No. 1, | will send voua se of treatment, consisting of my NERVE FOOD, 
for FOURTEEN DAYS, together with my book, entitled 
No. 2. EM ACIATION : CAUSE AND TREATMENT.” 
No. 3. | ples of and extracts from letters of satisfied patients 
With vour ppli ition, t over ¢ st pe taye, Xc, My RE 
hook explains my theory of scientific flesh-building and (—- for you what | have 
nerve-feeding fully t cannot be de done for myself and hundreds 
os e ry lly. It cannot be described in detail here, but the following are a of others. This lady gained 
i the contents 28 ibs. in a few 
1 Mal-Assimilation & Mal-Nutrition 6. The Essence of Life 11. How NOT to Put on Flesh 
2. Getting a beautiful figure 7. Neurasthenio Men and Women 12. Good Figures and Clear Com- 
3. Women who are attractive &. Nerves that Bulid Fiesh plexions 
4. Men who dominate ®. Woman at Her Best 13. The Necessity for Culdance 
5. Not too fat, but just fat enough 0. The Fuller Life 4. Treatment by Post 


Write now, enclosing postal order for sixpence, and immediately my book will be sent you, together with 
two weeks’ free treatment. Address : 


A. GORDON WALLACE, 29 Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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The Editor of “Truth” says: 


“For prolonged hard wear and 
constant service, due to the 
best material and workmanship, 


De Dion Bouton cars 


undoubtedly have a name second to none.” 


“There are some cars that are excellently designed and 
capitally built in a way, but which will give nothing like the 
wear of others which, when both are new, may seem to the 
uninitiated not a scrap better, or possibly even inferior. 
Such cars recall to some extent Carlyle’s famous definition 
of modern houses as built to tumble down at the end of 
ninety-nine years, and they are hardly to be recommended to 
those going in for a car with the notion of sticking to it and 
getting years of service out of it. For prolonged hard wear 


and constant service, due to the best material and workman- 


ship, De Dions undoubtedly have a name second to none 


among small and moderate-sized cars, and one may venture to 
single them out because there is not a motorist, probably, who 
would not agree with the statement.”—* Truth,” Aug. 17, 1910. 


It is a mistake to buy a car simply because | 
the makers or sellers claim that it is durable. | 


Interesting Booklets sent post free 
on reque st. 

“THe Cost or Mororinc.” 

“Goon AND BAp Cars.” 

* Tue Docror’s Moror Car.” 

* OWNERS’ EXPERIENCES.” 

** COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER'S CAR.” 
Movrok CARRIAGE CATALOGUE, 


De Dion Bouton (1907),Ltd., 
90, Great Marlborough St., 
Oxford Circus, London, W. 


4 
| 
| 
| 
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Tu "TENSTELDT process. 


disfigurement caused by Supers 

is one of the horrors that ladies of all 
ages have to endure, Thousands of so-called cures have 
come and gone, but it is left to the Tensfeldt Process, now 
universally known, to completely eradicate this terrible 
scourge, without leaving any marks or disfigurement, The 
Tensteldt Process completely destroys the hair root. 
Ladies can now operate in the privacy of their own 
homes with results as positive as can be obtained by 
skilled specialists, at a great saving in expense. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER. 
J want to place a copy of my book, “The Pace 
Pert 


leoct,”” i the hands of every woman who is @ 
sufferer from this dread scourge of superfinons hair. 
to you fr the mere trouble of asking 

for it. If you are anxious to rid yourse f for ever of 
this désfigurement, this book will sh you how it és 
possirie, Write today, I give ai rs addressed 
to me my personal and confidentialeattention 


Throw razors, pumice and all injurious 
reparations . The 
Treatment is THE ONLY POSITIVE 


MADAME TENSFELDT, 


HAIR AND 122H, 
SKIN Princes St., 
SPECIALIST, EDINBURGH, 


Your skirt oa 
blouse troubles will vanish \ \ 
forever if you use the “Zita” Dip 
/ Front Adjuster and Skirt Retainer. \ 
fi Your waist looks smaller, and all 
untidiness in front is avoided. A perfect N 
dip is obtained, and without the | 


4 slightest trouble the skirt is held up at | 
the back by means of a simple 
\.\ contrivance, which avoids the use of / , 
spikes or anything that will damage / 
. \ the mate ial of your dress. Price |/- f 


Rings and 
Jewellery 


Handsomely Illustrated 
qj Catalogue. Post Free. 


If una i ! y r draper, i/ | Charming designs in En 
5 & Fann Street, J 
E.C. most attractive uy to 
he am date models in Jewellery 


and a beautiful variety 
of useful goods for pres 
ents at moderate prices 
Supplied on our Easy 


Apu 


PATENT 


ment. All on approval 
Ask for Catalogue B 


«GRAVES: 


EFFIELL 


xi 
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THE QUIVER 


~The Thrifty 
Housewife’s 


Commonsense 
Book 


Casse 


Household Guide 


A Complete Cyclopedia of Domestic and Social Economy. 


The COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN 


Mothercralt 
Cookery as a Fine Art. 


The Purpose of 
the Work 
the MRS. STUA 
loo Assisted by Nu 
With an Introducti 
ttl 
a mn, 
and w style, 
the first page to the 
last t book is mew. It 
has been written by the 
foremost experts of the day 
ea ter being « ly 
selected with a view to het 
c: ty to deal clearly, 
int gently, and help 
fully with the subject in 
hand 
Further than that, 
the book has been sub 
sequently riticised, 
page by pa by one 
thoro ly wel 
verse inches 
of domest know 
ig It ont 
dently issumed 
that such ireful 
preparation and 
kee m will 
vay tow 
i ince of t book I 
f mn rcle of readers f{¢ whom 
ha n signed 
H t n that can ly 
Ho HOLD G gl hapha 
way | ’ unt ry, vexat ind cost. 
He V id you are in any difficulty, either in 
cook } ke go. f neediework, gardening, washing, 
m iny department of houschold activity, dip into its 
pag nd you will find the exact help that you need. In every in- 
tar w pract examples are required to illustrat the 
I t ven by any writer, a picture is supplied 
Each yect in the HOUSEHOLD GUIDE is treated by an authority 
nt pecial department of household matters, and among these 
ire included the subjects mentioned opposite. 
Part 1 Now Ready. 
Oa Sale at ail Newsagents’ and Booksellers’, 7d. net 
each part, or post free 9d. from 
| CASSELL & CO., Lid., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


-dited by 
RT MACRAE 


merous Experts, 


on by Her Excellency 


<je 


To be completed 
in 32 
Fortnightly Parts 


<jo 


Coloured Plates, 
Photographs, Black 
and White Drawings, 
Diagrams and Designs. 


SUBJECTS WHICH IT WILL DEAL WITH— 


\ Home of One's Own. 
Household Law. 


The Sewing Ba ket. 
The Daily Round. 
The Home Laundry, 
A Homely Garde. 
My Lady's Toilet. 
Domestic Hygiene, 
Domestic Finance. 
Home Employ ments 


PART | NOW READY 


To be 
in 32 Fortnightly Paris 


completed 


An Entirely Netw, | 
Original and | 
Sensible Guide 


for 


| 


| Wife, Mother, 
| Home-Worker, 
| and Child. 


| 
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WEAR TRUSS! 


c. E. BROOKS, 80, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, | 


LONDON, W.C. 


Which? 


Will you have a 


Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 


YOU CANT 
HAVE BOTH. 


\ 


SMELLING 
BOTTLE? 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 
FAINTNESS. 


LING, or 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


Proved 
the .. 


DRUNKAR DS 
SAVED SECRETLY. 


Any Lady May Prove It at Home Costs 
Nothing to Try. SAMPLE FREE. 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 


Eucrasy is a tasteless and odourless discovery, which can 
be given <ecretly in tea, coffee, or food. Heartily endorsed 
by temperance workers It does its work s ony and 
surely that while the deve sted wife, sister, or don hter looks 

m, the drunkard is reclaimed against his will oe sithout 
es knowledge. Many have been cured in a single day. 
FREE TRIAL \ Free Trial of the wonderful “ ucrasy 

@ will be sent you in plain sealed en- 
velope if you will fill up the Coupon below, and post it to-day, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


Write v« ur name and address on blank lines below and 
post coupon to-day with two stamps to defray postage and 
packing, for al ** Eucrasy."’ 

Mr. E. R. HAND (Dept. 92), 104, High Holborn, London, 

Il am certainly willing to use the Free Trial package of 
your “ Eucrasy,”’ which you say can be given secretly and 
It must be indeed a wonderful remedy, 


easiyv at hom 
Send it to me quickly. 
Nami 
ADDRESS... 
COU 
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t ime re 
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ne 
icncvers genuine heel 


Wood-Milnes properly ! 


You do not get the full luxury of Wood- 
Milne Rubber Heels unless they are sunk almost 
flush with the leather right at the back of the heel. 


—but fix your 


= Get your bootmaker to fix your next pair this way—and see. “Sa 


RUBBER HEELS 


| 
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QUIVER 


A Right, Good 

Gift is a 
Watérman’'s 
Ideal | 

FountainPen 


A better, in nine cases out of ten, could 


DON'T FORCET A CROWN ‘JEWEL’ 


JEWEL PEN CO. |!) 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.c. 


not be chosen. Only when the in- 

| tended recipient already possesses a 

ook OUT NEXT MONTH for the } Waterman's Ideal or is physically 
sie advertisement of unable to write, is such a gilt un- 
suitable In all other cases, send a 


i 
Waterman's Ideal. It will be treasured 
for its usefulness and never cast 
acide. Remember this, when next 
you are inspired to give. 


POST NOW FOR 
FRIENDS ABROAD. 


106. 15 176, 21 


THE “ALPHA FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


THE HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


Should be in every House, Office and Building 
where a fire is possible. 


ALPHA EXTINGUISHER, Ltd., ROSS, HEREFORDSH' 


FITS CURED 


by 
f PIL 


first 


Writ I 
1. W. NICHOL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, High Street, Belfast. 


and the 


Children’s Teeth. 


Most people who have bad teeth owe this 
defect to lack of care in their childhood. 


If children are made to clean their teeth with 
Sozodont at least once a day~ preferably twice—the 
teeth will be far less liable to decay and will look clean 
and white and be thoroughly useful well on into life. 


HALL RUCKEL, 
LONDON: 24, Holborn, E.C, MANCHESTER: 111, Corporation Street. 


4 THE 
THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN IS DIFFERENT 
ce: to other Fountain Pens in this respect, 
4 that whilst it will do the work that is 
a cla riced i do 
3 
3 
| 
\ 
4 ia 
| 
PUREST be est 
INGREDIENT 4 


QUIVER 


Qu 
“0! WHAT A PRECIOUS COMFORT ‘TIS TO HAVE.” ee 
— Shakespeare. Y) 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


is a strength beverage of such extreme refinement that it can be taken 
by young or old, by invalids or by people of delicate nerves and weak 
digestion. It assimilates so easily that it becomes a strengthening 
influence where most other foods and beverages would fail. 


a Makers to the Royal Households and : 


fo other Royal Courts of Europe. 


xv 
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| “The Premier Foods of their Class.” 


PLASMON 


PERFECTION OF 
FLAVOUR. | 


iia 9d. per tin. 


* MUCH nutritive value than 
Cocoa. SH MEDICAL JU 


PLASMON 


The best that Scotland grows. 


Youth 
may fly-! 
but Beauty, 
lingers” Wi 


the skin 


nd makes 


FREE BOOK, 


““Enormously increased in food value by the 


edd.tion cf 
Ne No husk or fibre 


ae 4 minutes’ boiling 
only required. 


C. J. Harlan, Neu-Vita Institute, 55-117, Exchange 
Buildings, Southwark St., London on znted.) 
Trade **NEU-VITA.”” Mark 


not 


“Simply Magnifi ent.” 


ARDENBRITE 
~ PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 

T. PAVITT & SONS, ROW, LO AND 1S OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 
A SEWING MACHINE ror 6/6 

St Coventry. 32 & 33, Brooke Street, Holborn, LONDON, E.c, 


2/ POST 
~~ FREE. | 

Finest Quality, 
Specially Selected 


KEMOLIN E 
Razor Sharpener 


REMARKABLE 


I sak 


French Calf Strop. 
Best Finish. 4/6. 


We will send 
you sufficient 
of the shar- 
pener to dress 
your own strop 
on receipt of 
stamps value 
SEVENPENCE. 


ee your Razors last a Lifetime 


CLEMENTS’ RAZOR DEPOTS 


TRY IT FREE FOR FIFTEEN DAYS. 


by retur 


KEMOLINE RAZOR SHARPENER CO., [ 
114, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


xvi 


q 
Massage removes wrinkles and - \\ 
a 
| | 
i 
j 
| — 
ee 
a 


in. 


ity, 
cted 
rop. 
4/6. 


ill send 
ullicient 
e shar- 
to dress 
wn strop 
ceipt of 
vwalue 
NPENCE. 
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HIGH-CLASS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR | 


The “ Bird-mark” garments are made in 
Silk, Spun Silk, Silk and Merino, and 
Merino. They are perfectly shaped, and | 
afford the utmost comfort to the wearer. | 


Embroidered and specially trimmed spencers, vests 
and combinations can be obtained in any of the 
above qualities. The garment illustrated is of fine- 


spun silk and hand-embroidered. Sold by al! 


leading drapers and outfitters. 


underwear 


~~ 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


KIND IS IND PREFERRED, MARKING | 


ao ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUC ll ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO THE 
YOK ~~ AM RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRU. ALSO WITH ls. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER 
RS’ WORLD. WIDE REPUTATION 


Price 6d ae ls Sold b 


all Stationers, 


Chemists and Stores 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


SAS t ny of my face | have 

removes t harras vrowth, 

the th exter ating root and bran it is absolutely 
i trea indar ases. wit periect success Write to mein conhdence tor \ 
t ars j , stamp to pay postage, It is quite an inexpensive treatment N 


HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Oxford 


Q.—Ner., 1910 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Isondon, 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One Shilling. 


(St 1a) 


Address 


| 
dirary 
x 
Pay 
by the 
bre 
piling 
ALLY 
10), 
E.C. 
REE. 
a 1 
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SHAMPOO SACHETS 
NO REQUIRED. 


se The new wet-s é t on an entire 
pring und the } to 
ve beauty N be 
4 done up in a fully short t little | 
4 packet is an ¢ nt perfume t lired 
ae 2d. each A | 
farations 72), \ , 
tga, 
_ CARNA SALTS TABLETS have . 
” the relief of those who dislike taking 
4 STAIN | GREY HAIRS They can be dissolved in a cup ot tea ‘ 
a Th rows are ply and cocoa, or hot water, and being tastele 
re. ; they will not spoil the flavour. 
‘NECROCEINE.” CARNA SALTS TABLETS are a puritive 
t tt and a tonic -not a purgative. They purify 
the system but do not strain the organs 
1 best CARNA SALTS TABLETS are especially 
gle } ke ood in cases of Indigestion, Constipation, 
iver and Kidney Troubles, Giddins 
10), 32, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.0. | Nervousness. They areabsolutely harmics 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS ar 
Purifier, and when it!s remembered tha’ t 
blood traverses every organ of the 
will be seen that the benefits they 
must be priceless 


| CARNA SALTS TABLETS give y: 
| 


a HOUSEMA BRIGHT, BUOY ANT FEELING. 
6d. per Ball. | IN BOXES, 1s. 
CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 110, Strand, London, W.C. 


car\« 
Chive 


ham F CHIVERS & CO., Soap Works 


EVERY WOMAN OUGHT 
TO KNOW BEST 


REYNOLDS’ | ly 
WHEATMEAL BREAD] PLUMTREE 


The EN WANTA DELICACY 


> FOR 


gt ry all easy to digest Are the very thing 
The best bakery judge have awarded 75 | D .o% 
elicious Appe! ising 
Gol! M n er ity and flavour Pr 
Soid by Bakcrs, Gr Stores, London, v 6d. 1s., 
and th roughe put Ure at Britain. 
SA ] 7 a, 1s. 3d., | 


| PLUMTREE, Southport. 


J.REYNOLDS & CO.,Ltd., 53, Albert Fiour Milis, Gloucester. 


COUPON. “*How, When, and Where” Corner. 
Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 


3 doa Belle Sauvage, Jondon, €.¢. 
4 J should like to be entered as a Companion of the **How, WHEN, AND 
WuHeERE" CORNER, and will try to help in any way J can. J enclose a 


penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


van 
3 
Address 
Age 


\ 
- 
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Jewsbury Brown's 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 
Let 


the children use 
it daily. It will keep their 
mouths and teeth hygienically 


ry clean and avert decay. 


It will give them sound, 
useful, and beautiful teeth. 


Tubes: 
Pots: 116 G 2/6. 


Toor, 


JewseuRv 
& Brown, 


Arowicw Green, 


with { of} 
or 
| 
WE DELIVER OUR 4 I ! 
“ENTERPRISE” PARCEL 
26° 
9 26 


wilwe i 
ma hed service 
CONTENTS OF THE “ENTERPRISE PARCEL 
6 A pair 


6 * 2 “ 
2 } al 
6 1 > 4 
Grand Free Book 

st free 


Ask tor Catalogue M 


SHEFFIELD 


xix 


Start in Life 3 


BoY a ed 4 years. Fed From birth 


on the ‘Allenbury’s’ Foods 


Weak Babies soon grow strong, 
sleep well, and gain robust health 
when fed on the *Allenburys’ Foods. 
Milk Food No.1 From b month 


Milk Food No. 2. 
Malted Food No.3 t 


Pa t Baby s Welfare ent free 


Allen & Hanburys L: London 
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| 
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HAROUTTS 


“Cures while you sleep.” 
Mothers need no longer fear those distressing 
children’s complaints 

Croup and Whooping Cough. 
By inhal ation, Vapo Cresolene goes directly 
to the seat of the disease, soothes and heals 
the affected parts, and the child obtains almost 


liate relief. 


There is an entire absence of nauseous drugs 
which often cause vomiting and disorder of 
the system 


And being antiseptic, Vapo-Cresolene 
prevents the 
spread of ine 


” 


fection. 


ALLEN & 
HansuRrvs, 
Lro 

Lomeano Sr,, 
Lonoon. 


4 
4 
4 
4 
q 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
= 
4 
4 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


on GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


z, : y ne of 5 6 our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guinea 


DESIGNS 


Repeat 
Orders 
received 
from the 
Royal 
Palace, 
Btockhoim 


Z 


1OG. 

Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, hearthru Overmantels 
Bedsteads, Linoleums Kedding, 
Table Linens, Curtains & Post @ 
Free 
F. HODGSON & SONS 

nd 

Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


i > 
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The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth and without pain. 


ought for an tive ar treatment that w 


it goos right to the root and destroys it for ever. Vive tment dues pot tase 
new ime t nh her 
nce and with pertect 


kn as eth 
Send no money; 


‘ ta md we ow forward a 1 
mvince you of its efficacy, Dont hesitate; it wal cost you nothin Write to-day 


THE CAPILLUS MPTG., CO., 


300, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


PO LISH Church of England 


for BOOTS SHOES. Waifs and Strays Society 


“To be EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. 
Manufacturer, G. H. NELSON, Clarke Ra Nor Rd., 


SIMPLE Nearly 15,000 Destitute Children have been 


HOME rescued ; over 4,100 now under the care of 
the Society. 
CURED peceat CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 
Success — Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. 
Testimonials in ane year. Pamphlet | Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., London, S.E 
South Frederick Dublin, 
CHAMBEE NTO, CANADA 


EVERY SHAVE A 
SAFE SHAVE. 


go \ that. for a man’s comfort, nothing 
buying one, however, is the continualexpense of new Blades. 

.. The Clemak Safety Razor Outfit consists of Triple 
Silver Plated Frame | beautifully finished); Self-contained Strop- 
ping Handle, and 7 Perfect Blades, made of the finest grade of 
Sheffield Steel, hirdened and tempered by a Special Electric 


Process—the whole contained in a case size 2 in. by 3f in. 
. The Blades ot the 


CEMAK 5 


last much longer than ther Sacties because you “CLEMAK DE LUXE.” 
strop i tl only first-class Safety Razor Extra Heavily Silver Plated Frame, 
sold ata FAIR price It is made as well and shaves as well T ¢ specially selected Blades, and 
as any Safety Razor sold ata guinea, Thisisa provable fact. fine quality Strop, in very hand- 

, some leather case. Price 10/6 

5 YOU DON’S THROW AWAY THE BLADES OF A CLEMAK. 

ig ».. The Clemak Stropping Machine, price 3/6 (including good leather strop), compels you to 
trop at the correct angle and pressure. Ensures a keen blade for every shave —and saves its 
Cost Inany times over 
»+« The Cle Safety. Razor and the Clemak Stropping Machine is a perfect shaving 
combination. They cost, together, 8/6, and last a lifetime. Why pay a guinea: 


Obtainable from Cutlers, tronmongers, Stores, etc., or post free, on receipt 
of price, from CLEMAK RAZOR CO. (Room 7), 17, BSilliter Street, London, E.C. 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 


FREE 


The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597, Century House, 205, Regent St., London, W. 


KNIVES LIKE RAZORS. 


Tt 


The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 

HACKNEY ROAD, 
BErHNAL 


very kit 
pensable in every home, Simplicity it . Lasts 


“ Express Knife Sharpener. 

W I 
E. MORRIS & CO., King’s yn, 
Economically in force for 


prevention of 


4 CANCER 


CURED 


NO KNIFE. \ og Al NO PAIN. PLEASE 
Ailments. ou rite for FREE COPY ot ‘ | HELP. 
its 1d. for } 
Stroopal, 111 Windsor Lodge, Hartfield Rd.,Wimbiedon, S.W, | T. Glenton-Kerr, 
s BEWARE OF INFERIOR IMITATIONS! 
See Registered TRADE MARK 
_ “Baby's Clothes will now fit Dolly.” THE LONDON CLOVE C0 'S 
CELEBRATED 
. LIFE- SIZE DOLL GLOVES 
GRANDS UNEQUALLED  GoLp 
‘ree G roduced, and have sold PRIX FOR VALUE, 
FIT, AND WEAR, | 


No. 1 Model Life-size Doll, 30in. 1- 


No. 2 Model Life-size Doll, 30in. 16 Ladies’ Gloves 
No. 3 Model Life-size Doll, 30in. 2 - | 
20 inch Teddy Bear 1- White 


20 inch Doll 6d. V, 


7 Life-size Duck 6d The ——. 
Life-size Cat 60. 
= Life-size Dog 6d. Ihe iretic, 
I 26 
\ 
ext heavy th that will not } 
210 | Tie Canadian, 
4 
10 
M eturned if t 310 
y) t with iny e 410 411 
be uw Trade Mark 
Ww ime i 
1dd und keep 
P.O ntil you re ve the 
7 SHY-NALL CHEMICAL GO. (Dept. 60.L ) THE LONDON GLOVE COMPANY, 
: 75, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 45 & 45a, Cheapside, E.C., & 82 & 83, New Bond St., LONDON 
xxii 
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to keep the home free from 


DUST and DIRT is by using 


The DAISY” 
VACUUM 
CLEANER 


Carpets, Chairs, Rugs, Up- 

holstery, Clothing, etc., 

Freed from 
Dust 


oA by powerful suction. 


DUST means dirt—dirt means disease— 

and di-ease means death. Don't die 

prematurely be a centenarian by using a 

DAISY VACUUM CLEANER, 

which prolongs life by keeping the home 
healthy. But 


"sea “DAISY” 


Of all lronmongers and Stoves, ov 

THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., 
Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 


Vi 


: The Latest Model 


OF THE 


STERLING 


Dy 
4 
iS 

Of) 
3 

: 


The 


“Tdeal- Mignon” 


i is a thoroughly reliable instrument, smaller & 


9% than the usual size of Player Pianos, and 
8 therefore less costly in construction. It is 
ee sold at a price considerably lower than is 2% 
a usually charged for First-class Instruments. 


This Model embodies all the covential 
features of the world-renowned Sterling 

with the “faultless” motor, the te mpo, 
accentuating and melody and accompani- 
8 ment devices ensuring absolute control 
“ of expression, delicacy of touch and power 89 
of attack. 


The Ideal-Mignon” is a handsome 
instrument which, considered as a Player Se 
BP iano, is without equal at the price, and § 
which, regarded as a Piano (it can be § 

3 played by hand in the ordinary way) is ; 
worthy of a place in any home. 


Deferred Payments arranged, if desired. 
Write for Catalogue to 


COPPLESTON & CO., 
14 Sterling House, 94 Regent St., London, W. 
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here 


vit cup & lip 


nil 


Only with BIRD'S Custard do 
” you really obtain that rich creaminess 
-" and exquisite flavor which make 
a perfect Custard. 
q Insist on the Best! Alwaysthe Best! Tho Best is B/RD'S! | 


hy, 


gino’ The Original il 

| 

only Genuine 


4 il | | 

Hi 

LONDON 
4 City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 
of the People, where he daily expounds the 
“4 Word of God to the poor and artisan non- 
Churchgoers of this great 

Everyone¢' / says I’m a CITY 


Doctor says it’s due to kind is one of the very best means of reaching 


the hearts of the people, and much blessing 


< bouncing fat baby and | HCUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this 


attends this branch of the work of the 


NEAVES ly MISSION. 


t without 410 Missionaries Employed. 
any be iu i t them Those loose folds are _— 
well. Baby is 1 FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 
you can give \r earance of wasting Treasurer—F. A. UEVAN, Eso 
should be seen to, and tant trial made of Secretaries Rev. T. S. HUTCHINSON, M.A, 
NEAVE’S FOOD Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A. 
Tl j Bankers—RBARCLAY & CO., LTD. 

roves 

bat Offices: 


safe in every case, 


A FREE SAMPLE TIN and ‘let, 
"Tints about Raby.” will he every 


3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 


mentionime ¢ publication Recently Published. FROM COAL or, 
Wi ime 
JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Seventy, ears of Een ite, 
Fordingbridge, HANTS. of “Modern | \ Cloth 
Bold in and 2/6 tins, and 4d. packets. — vd Price ‘vont paid, 
xxiv 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1910 
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THE FIRST STEP IN LIFE 


From the Painting by Joseph Clark 
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VoL. XLVL, No. 1 


(Vor. L., Orv Serizs) 


Our New Serial Story 


NOVEMBER, 1910 


Cynthia Charrington 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 
Author of ‘‘ The Conquest of Chrystabe',’’ ‘‘ Flaming June,’’ etc. 


(iulustrated by J. 


CHAPTER I 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


RS. CHARRINGTON stood before the 
mirror in her bedroom, admiring the 

efiect of a diamond brooch which her husband 
had that morning presented in celebration of 
her birthday. It was her forty-fifth annivet- 
sary, but she told herself with a smile that 
Growing old 
was, after all, only a the 
terioration of the outer envelope, for the 
seemed eternally, 
ven as regarded that fleshly 
envelope, Mrs. Charrington was inclined to 
be optimistic on this bright autumn after- 
noon, and, in truth, she had good reason so 


she felt twenty years younger. 
matter ot ade- 


spirit) within indestruc- 


tibly, vouny. 


to be, for she was unusually handsome and 
youthful-looking for her years. Her figure 
was still graceful and shapely; her abun- 
dant grey hair made a picturesque contrast 


to her dark brown eyes; her features were 
well cut and regular. She made a very 
pleasant reflection as she stood before the 


mirror, turning from side to side to admire 
the lights on the new diamond brooch; but 
her chief charm lay undoubtedly in her ex- 


592 
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pression, which was of a radiant happiness 
and content rarely beheld in a woman who 
has reached middle life. Apart from the 
wrinkles and the grey hair, it was the face 
of a girl that smiled back from the mirror, 
a girl for whom the present is smooth and 
fair, and the future bright with hope. 

Mrs, Charrington bestowed a last little 
smile upon the reflection of the diamond 
brooch, set the silver knick-knacks of the 
toilet-table in order, with a few deft move- 
ments of her white, well-manicured hands, 
and walked slowly downstairs. Through the 
opened doors on the spacious entrance hall 
could be seen glimpses of drawing-room and 
library, and, beyond the drawing-room, of a 
conservatory banked with flowers, and in 
each in turns the discriminating eye would 
have observed signs of unusual preparation, 
as though some festivity were near at hand. 
Banks of flowering plants had been placed 
against the walls; doors taken down, and 
substituted by Indian drapings; chairs fitted 
into convenient corners. 

The drawing-room was empty. = Mrs. 
Charrington strolled about the room, alter- 
the of a few vases of 


ing arrangement 


flowers, patting cushions into shape, and 
laying her hands gently on one or two 
special treasures on the tables devoted to 
bric-a-brac; then she opened the glass door, 
and stepped into the sweet atmosphere of 
the conservatory. Tall palms swept up- 
ward to the roof; a row of chrysanthemums 
in pots raised their tall heads in masses of 
white and gold and cream; the sunlight 
flickered in through the leaves of the climb- 
ing rose trees overhead. Mrs. Charrington 
stood very still; her smile died away, and 
her lips trembled It was as if in the pro- 
cess of her tour round the house the supreme 
moment had been reached, and she found 
herself overcome by emotion. Quite sud 
denly she threw back her head 
words came faltering through her lips: 
“Thank You!” she said softly. “Thank 
You!” In these unconventional, spontan- 


and two 


cous words she was expressing her gratitude 
to God for the great happiness of her lot. 


* * * 


“Mother! ” cried 
“Mother! what on earth are you doing ? 

Mrs. Charrington wheeled round quickly, 
a flush heightening the colour on her cheek 
Against the window leading from the library 


high, sweet voice 


into the conservatory, a girl was stand 
ing, a girl in a brown dress, with masses 
of chestnut hair and long, heavily lashed 
hazel eyes \t this moment the eyes were 
alight with mischief, and the small. white 
teeth showed between the parted liy - She 
threw open the glass door, and looked down 
upon the elder woman’s reddening cheeks 
with an air of indulgent amusement 

“ Attitudinising and posturing to yourself 


among the flowers—at your age! I’m sui 
prised at you, my dear! You did not know 
that I was looking on. What were you 


thinking about, I’d like to know? ” 

Mrs. Charrington smiled with recovered 
self possession, and, pa n through the 
door held open by her daughter's hand. 
seated herself with an obvious willingn: 
to enjoy a chat 
lairs at liberty 
in the room, each one more comfortable than 


the last, but Cynthia chose to seat herself 


There were half a dozen « 


on a corner of the table, pushing aside the 
scattered bool ind photograph with a 
careless hand, nad le I te } 
place. Het hand rested on the table 
on either le; her m feet in their daint 
brown shoe vun ent to and fre 
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to your head!” she said lightly. “Your 
brooch is in its place already, I see. Did 
you run upstairs to put it on, and examine 
the effect? It’s all red and blue from where 
I sit. I suppose that means that the stones 
are good. It’s quite a decent design for an 
English jeweller 

The tone was patronising to a degree, 


but Mrs. Charrington was too much accus- 
tomed to the note of superiority to make 
any comment. 

“T think it is charming!’ 
warmly. “It was made especially to match 


said 


the pendant which father gave me last year 
They will look beautiful together. I’m glad 

u like them, darling, as they will be 
yours some day. I told father I should 
hand them on to you on the day you were 
married. | would rather see them on you 
than myself.” 

“So nice of you, dear. Thanks awfully,” 
said Cynthia placidly. There was no sign 
of excitement, hardly even of gratification, 
in her voice She was as coolly uninterested 
as if the gift had been a few imitation 
beads, for which politeness demanded that 
she should make a suitable recognition, and 
Mrs. Charrington felt once more the check 
of surprised disappointment, which from 
time to time interrupted their intercourse. 
Her thoughts flashed back across the years 
and she tried to imagine how she _ herself 
would have felt if at Cynthia's age she 
had been promised a gift of a hundredth 
part of the value of the one now under dis 
cussion. What joy, what excitement, what 
almost incredulous delight she had experi 
enced in the advent of the most trifling 
present; how it had been treasured; with 
what pride and joy it had been worn! The 
memory of those happy moments was still 
resh, and, like all the pleasant things in 
her life, she was anxious to share them 
with her only child, but Cynthia seemed 


persistently calm and indifferent 


You take it very calmly, dear I am 
ifraid you are rather spoiled. In my young 
Cays I should have been enchanted with 


ich a present 
Ah, well! ’ Cynthia vawned carelessly 


I’m not keen on diamond They are so 
ordinary Every woman one meets wears 
inevitable star ind Tripes I'd preter 
to on tor omething individual and rare 
But you are uch a dear old mummie to 
presents to o youny and enthusia 
tic! think rie ou are nee! 
| ul in pleased witl 
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“The tone was patronising to a degree, but Mrs. Charrington was too much accustomed to the 
note of superiority to make any comment.” 


trifles, and so satisfied with your humdrum 
old life. It’s very nice and sweet, and I 
admire you for it, for L should be so hide- 
ously bored in your place! ” 

“Bored! Humdrum!” Mrs. Charring- 
ton flushed with amazement and dismay. 
‘1? My life humdrum? My dear child, 
what can you mean? I am one of the 
most fortunate women on earth. If I were 
given a wish to-day, I should not know— 
I really should not know what to ask! The 
best husband in the world; ample means, 
good health, this beautiful house; the in- 
terest of your life—I don’t know what you 
mean! ” 

“Ah, well!” said Cynthia again. Her 
pursed lins and arched brows looked far 
from convinced. Her mother’s calm, well- 
ordered existence was far from appearing 
perfect in her eyes, and presently the 
thought found expression in words: 

“Yes, of course, it’s very quiet and calm 
and comfortable, and all that sort of thing, 
hut don’t you ever have a spasm of longing 


w 


for something new—for a change, even if it 
were perhaps for something not quite so 
nice?) To wake in the morning, and not 
know what was going to happen; to have 
your life a little vague and undecided, so 
that you didn’t see ahead, and were 
like a traveller—an explorer feeling his 
way through a strange land—not knowing 
what was round the next corner or under 
his feet at the next step! Your life, our 
lives here, are like little morning pro- 
menades down those gravel paths, with 
all the stones carefully rolled down flat, 
and the edges trimmed smooth and straight. 
Don’t you -ever long to get out—into the 
real big world? ” 

“Ah, Cynthia, dear, I’ve been out! It’s 
because I’ve been there that I’m so unutter- 
ably grateful to be safe and sure. You 
don’t know what you are talking about, 
darling. I do! And it’s the thing above 
all others for which I am most thankful 
that we are rich enough to protect you 
from ever having to go through my own 
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experiences. I don't often speak of them. 
I have hidden them from you out of a 
desire to keep your youth bright and un- 
troubled, but lately I’ve wondered if I have 
been mistaken—if it would not be better for 
you to realise the kind of life which many 
girls have to live, and the troubles which 
you have been spared. Perhaps I’ve been 
too anxious to shield you—to make things 
quite smooth-——” 

“Perhaps so; and I don’t like them 
smooth, so turn over a new leaf, darling, 
and let me have a taste of the rough for a 
change! Tell me about your youth! Your 
parents died, and you were poor, and you 
went out teaching, and then father came 
along and married you, and you had only 
three dresses in your trousseau. I know 
all that already. You had bad times; but 
they were soon over, for you were only 
twenty-three when you married.” 

Mrs. Charrington’s lips quivered. 

* But I was a woman at fifteen—a care- 
worn, little, weary woman, with the whole 
weight of a household on my shoulders, 
and next to no money to keep it on. My 
father had a mania for speculation, Cynthia. 
You wouldn’t understand, and I can’t talk 
of all the misery and suspense which that 
infers. He had been a kind, good father, 
but things went wrong with him. Mother 
died, and his business declined, and he 
began to speculate in the hope of retrieving 
lost ground. He did not gain; he only lost 
more and more. But having once began, 
it seemed as if he had not the strength 
of mind to stop, though everyone else saw 
that there was nothing but ruin ahead. | 
was the eldest of five, and the youngest was 
a baby. We had one cheap little servant, 
and she and I had to manage everything 


between us. We moved from one house to 
another—always to one smaller and cheapet 
and drearier than the last—and the money 
vrew scarcer and scarcer The thing that 


tried me more than anything was being 
dunned for bills, and having to interview 
the rough, angry men, with their hard faces 
and threats. I used to tremble at the sound 
of the door bell The impression is so 
fixed on my mind, that even now if I hear 
a very loud, sudden peal I start and grow 
hot: and, oh! what a comfort it is to 
realise where I am, and that no one in the 
world can say that I have not paid him his 
due! . . . There was no money to send 
the children to school, so I taught them 
what little I knew; and I sat up halt 


the night to study from my old _ school- 
books, so that I might not be too ignorant 
myself. Poor, little, weary child! When I 
look back through the years I can hardly 
realise that she and I are the same person. 
And now that I am a parent myself I can 
understand less than ever how a_ father 
could continue risking his money at the 
cost of such suffering for his motherless 
children.” 

“But he might have won!” Cynthia had 
ceased to swing her feet; the smile haa 
faded from her face, which was now keen 
and tense with interest. ‘“ He had tried the 
dull, conventional ways of making money, 
and they had failed. I don’t wonder that 
he took to speculation. He might have 
won, and then all would have been right! ” 

“But he did not win! It’s a dangerous 
game, Cynthia; especially for a poor man, 
who has no money behind to enable him to 
wait the tura of the market. The constant 
strain and disappointment killed my poor 
father while he was quite young. I was 
eighteen at the time, and when all the debts 
had been paid there was just five hundred 
pounds left of his insurance money. Do 
you realise what that means, Cynthia 
About twenty pounds a year to provide for 
five growing children. Of course, it was 
an impossible situation, and our few friends 
and relations had to come to the rescue 
One of the boys was sent to sea; another 
Was apprenticed to a tarmer in Canada; 
some childless lady adopted my dear little 
baby Joan on condition that her relations 
yave her up absolutely and entirely, and 
never tried to see her again. That nearly 
broke my heart, but I dared not refuse 
it was the chance of a comfortable home 
for the dear little soul, and she was too 
young to realise the change. So she went, 
too. I have never seen her since. And six 
months later Maryaret—the only one left 
in England—caught a sudden chill, and 
died after a few days’ illness. Think of 
that, Cynthia! 
in the world! Can you imagine how I 
felt: 

The question was put as a mere matter 


Only nineteen, and alone 


of form, for how was it possible that this 
cherished darling could realise the meaning 
of loneliness; but, to Mrs. Charrington’s 
amazement, the answer came in a quick 
affirmative, 

“Yes, 1 know! I’m an only child myself, 
and I’ve ached for brothers and sisters. At 
any rate, you had had the others for nine- 
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CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON 


teen years, and there were still the boys to 
think of—to write to, to get their letters in 
return. You could never have been as 
lonely as | am now!” 

A spasm of pain flitted across Mrs, Char- 
rington’s face. It was always a stab to her 
when Cynthia’s lament over her loneliness 
brought home to her heart the sad truth 
that all the love and thought on earth are 
powerless to compensate for the one gift of 
youth. She herself would ask no _ better 
companion than this cherished young 
daughter, but Cynthia’s eyes were turned 
towards the dawn. It was not protection 
which she wanted, nor wisdom, nor advice; 
but adventure, liberty, change—the com- 
panionship of spirits young and ardent as 
herself. Mrs. Charrington sighed, and con- 
tinued her tale: 

‘| was nursery governess to some children 
at that time. The mother said she would 
be obliged to discharge me if I were not 
more cheerful. It was bad for the children 
to be depressed. That was a hard lesson 
in self-control for a young girl! I was 
younger than you at that time, Cynthia; 
but I had nowhere else to go, and was 
terrified at the thought of being adrift. I 
stayed there two years. In the holiday time 
I hired a room, and studied hard, with the 
hope of gaining a better salary some day. 
And then one night—I have told you this 
before !—father came to dine at the house, 
and one of the children hurt himself in the 
drawing-room, and cried for me 5 

“And you ran down and took him in your 
arms, and you had on a blue dress, and your 
hair was all gold and crinkly, and father 
looked at you, and his heart went thud, 
thud, and a voice spoke in his ear and said, 
‘My queen! My queen!’ And you looked 
at him—he had a square chin and kind, 
grey eyes—and your heart went bang! 
bang! and the voice said, ‘ My prince! My 
prince!’ and all was peace and joy for 
evermore Yes, my Mumkins, I’ve heard 
it, several hundreds of times, at the least! 
. % It was delightful for you, of course, 
for you had already had so much change 
and excitement in your life; but for my own 
part I should prefer that things didn’t go 
quite so smoothly. There ought to be a 
little suspense and excitement to lead up to 


the grand finale—three whole volumes of 
throbs and fears before settling down to the 
prose of life. It’s so horribly prosaic after 
marriave !? 

Mrs. Charrington laughed—the happy, 


amused laugh with which one greets the 
absurdities of a child. 

“ There’s just a thing or two in the world 
which you don’t understand, my dear! 
When your time comes, you will be thank- 
ful enough to dispense with difficulties. 
Certainty is a blessed thing! ” 

Cynthia pondered, her head tilted back on 
her full, round throat, her feet swinging 
gently to and fro. Seen against the sub- 
dued tints of the book-lined walls, she 
looked like a charming picture of the nut- 
brown maid; tawny hair and hazel eyes 
giving the needed touch of warmth to the 
dull brown of her dress. The eyes nar- 
rowed in thought, until the double line of 
dark lashes almost hid them from sight; 
the red lips curled with a flexibility peculiar 
to themselves. It was an unusual and 
arresting face; a face in which mere beauty 
was subservient to the inner force which 
awoke the interest and curiosity of the be- 
holder. This girl, one felt intuitively, was 
cut out of a different block from the great 
majority of her companions; she was no 
pretty, malleable piece of pink and white, 
waiting to be shaped by the first strong 
influence which came along. Hers was a 
personality; a character ready made, 
crudely made as yet, with harsh, unsoftened 
corners, but a character, none the less, 
worth studying, worth finding out. She 
was still young enough to find her greatest 
pleasure in the study of herself, and in 
probing into the depths of her soul; and 
to-day it was evident that some problem of 
especial interest was occupying her brain. 
She stared into space, forgetful of her 
mother’s presence; and her mother watched 
her with a smile. It was not often that 
Cynthia was so silent, so absorbed, and 
the laughing, animated countenance looked 
unfamiliar in this thoughtful vein. Un- 
familiar; yet even as the word formed itself 
in her brain, a chill of pain ran through 
Mrs. Charrington’s veins. The sense of 
serene well-being, which had made _ the 
crowning joy of her married life, gave place 
to a painful remembrance. She had flown 
back through the years to the days when 
anxiety and suspense had been her daily 
fare; her outlook, fear and trembling. 
What had brought back so vivid this re- 
membr nce of her troubled youth on a 
day of happy rejoicing? Mrs. Charrington 
looked again at her daughter, and with a 
painful contraction of the heart acknow- 
ledged the truth. It was Cynthia’s likeness 
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to the dead man of whose s history she 
had just been speaki H is it that 
she had never noticed it fore—this 
startling, arresting resemblance, this duality 


which went far deeper than the surface 


similarity of line and colour ¢ The pose ol 
the figure, the pucker of the brow, the deep, 


contemplative gaze—it was almost uncanny 


to see them reproduced upon the face ot 
hter. For a moment 


her own young di 
uuld not speak; and in that moment 
Cynthia lifted her hand, and_= absently 


grasped her chin between the forefinger and 


thumb. That movement that attitude! 
How many hundreds of times had Mrs. 
Charrington watched it in her youth, won- 
dering tremblingly what new project was 


under consideration? She straightened her 
self with a shiver 
‘Cynthia! Don't stare like that! What's 


the matter with vou? What are you think 


ing about 


Cynthia dropped her hand with a start 
of surprise Her shoulders heaved in a 
sigh, as if she were awakening with dith 
culty from a sleep 

“T was thinking,” she said slowly, “many 
things! I have been puzzled many time 
trving to understand t this explains! 
It explains many thi It explains my- 

ve wn to me! ” 

Col v1 

t! Iam not like you 
mother; I am not like fathe I have won 
dered whet I dl This explains! 
These thu ofter generation. Tl 
gambler pirit | kipped over you, t 
come down to me ; 

‘My dear, d child, don’t talk so 
wildly! It pai me I can’t bear it 
You have eve t need we cal 
ive you erythir With what coul 
ou pr rl like 

Cyntl opened het vn eves, and fixec 

n her 1 face Her voice 
i rich, f note 
fe!” she 1 


CHAPTER Ii 


THE SHADOW OF TRAGEDY 


f 
mind, Mrs. Charrington had not 1 


leisure to think over he laughter’s word 
which had startled her nful at the 
moment of utterance, for in the evenin 
large part f friends | been invited 
hone f hd nd sl Wa ent 


busy superintending the final arrangements 

for their entertainment. Cynthia’s share in 

the work seemed entirely confined to criti 

cism. She strolled from room to room with 


a leisurely air, laying her pretty head on one 


side, and staring round with a quizzical 


‘] should have kept all the flowers yellow 
for this room! 

“Oh, would you 1 thought the pink 
gave just the right touch of colour. Why 
didn’t you say so before, dear, and I would 
have had them changed? How many ot 
your young friends do you expect to night? 
] have grown quite puzzled over so many 
lists. There is no one whom I don’t know, 
I think, except the triends who are staying 
with the Jardine 

“No,” said Cynthia, and then suddenly 
and unexpectedly she blushed; a vivid, un 
comfortable blush. “And Mr. Reid! You 
aid | could ask anyone I liked, and I've 
een a great deal of him lately. It really 


seemed rude to leave him out I sent him 
a card the other day I meant to tell you 
when you came in. He's coming, and you'll 


like him awfully. He's quite an acquisition 
So different from most Liverpool men 
Mrs. Charrington knitted her brows in 
lence, evidently not altopether pleased by 


the intelligence 


In what way is Mr. Reid superior to 
Liverpool men: > she ked at lenuth, with 
in edve of coldne in her voice. “I have 


noticed that he appeared to be profoundly 


red at bein obliged to live here for a 


couple of years. I suppose to some extent 
that is natural, though it’s not altoyether 
| ite to how it pl iniyv. Wi are unde 
the impression that there are worse places 
to live in than the ‘ good old town.’ ” 

\ he spoke Mrs. Charrington drew back 

Ik curtain, which shaded the window by 
vhich she stood, and looked out over the 

le expanse of Sefton Park with an air of 
flectionate pride Her house wa one ot 
th belt of handsome elf-contained resi 
dence which stand in their own grounds 
round the circuit of the park, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charrington were wont to congratulate 
themselves on havin secured a site from 

h the view w the widest and most 

\ ed. 


‘ looked at the lony heet of 


water glittering in the sunlight; at the gla 


I f of the | ] ( at the rollin 

retch of vreen mounting up to the square 

tower of M ley Hill Church; and the lool 
ffront deepened in her tace 
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“Cynthia lifted her gauzy skirts in two extended hands, and danced a little pas seul about 
the room 


- 
x 
‘ 
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“Mother! you know perfectly well. In 
the same way that the capital of the world is 
superior to any provincial city.” 

“T lived all my early life in London, and 
I can assure you, Cynthia, that except for 
the few who have the entrée into the 
favoured circles—I am not speaking of the 
smart world, but of the intellectual—there 
are not many who can boast of as interest- 
ing and cultured a circle as we have here. 
Think of our guests to-night; recall them in 
your mind! Professor Dauglish, for in- 
stance! He is one of the most charming 
and cultivated of men.” 

“Um—yes! Not bad. A pity his collars 
are so low! You can’t see them a bit at 
the back.” 

“Cynthia, how absurd! As if collars 
need be taken into account! . . . And 
Mr. Bright—his books are known over all 
the world.” 

Cynthia laughed merrily. She had an air 
of relief, as if a subject which had weighed 
on her mind had been disposed of with un- 
expected ease. Her long eyes narrowed, 
and her lips curved. 

“And so much more interesting than him- 
self! Authors should never be known in 
the flesh. They spoil their own effects. I 
can never appreciate Mr. Bright’s love 
scenes for thinking of him, and how he 
would mouth all the time he was writing 
them. . . .‘ Beloved!’ (munch, munch, 
munch!). ‘Beloved of my soul!’ (munch, 
munch!). ‘Can it be possible that you 
will, indeed, be mine?’ (munch!). And |] 
feel inclined to shriek, ‘No/ Certainly 
not. Nothing would induce me!’” 
Cynthia straightened her face, shot a glance 
at her mother, and, seeing the cloud still 
lingering, slipped a strong young arm 
round her waist, and whirled her forcibly 
around the room. 

“Now, now, it’s your birthday, and I 
won't have you frown Remember your 
blessings. You’ve got a diamond brcoch, 
and a party, and you are the prettiest, 


youngest-looking, middle-aged mother in 
the whole world.” 

“And you are the most perplexing 
daughter! ” 

atte What a comfort that is! If I 


were not, you would lose your chief sub- 


jects of conversation at one fell swoop. 


My faults and vavarie supply you with 
unending material, and you can sit with 
your friends discussing the shortcomings of 


the young over tea and muftins the whole 


THE QUIVER 


year round. Kiss me! My brown dress 
has come home, and looks a duck!’ 

“T wish it had been white. All young 
girls 

“That’s why I don’t! And none of them 
wear brown. That’s why I do. Incident- 
ally, it suits me better than anything else. 
I think I should like a topaz necklace— 
very, very good topaz, in an antique set- 
ting. It would give just the high light 
necessary to my scheme of colouring. You 
might remember! ” 

“Might I, indeed? What next?” Mrs. 
Charrington laughed, her good humour re- 
stored, and Cynthia sauntered out through 
the doorway, and took her way upstairs to 
her own room, smiling to herself with the 
air of one who has come triumphantly 
through a difficult situation. 

An hour or two later, as Cynthia stood 
before her long swing mirror regarding the 
effect of her evening toilette, a tap at her 
door announced the arrival of her dearest 
friend; and the face which she turned in 
welcome was so radiant and sparkling, that 
Beth Elliot uttered an involuntary exclama- 
tion of admiration. 

“Cynthia! How lovely you look!” 

Cynthia lifted her gauzy skirts in two ex- 
tended hands, and danced a little pas seul 
about the room. Beth's tribute of admira- 
tion gave the final touch to her satisfaction, 
and she felt really too happy to keep still. 
There were mirrors on three sides of the 
room, and each in turn reflected a whirling 
vision of brown and gold, and pink and 
white, as Cynthia wheeled and pirouetted 
from side to side. 

“You won’t look sweet much longer, if 
vou prance about and get hot and blown. 
Stand still, madcap, and talk to me! The 
brown dress suits you perfectly. There 
won't be another like it in the room, It is 
so individual and unordinary.” 

“T’m so glad. I wanted to show that 
even in a provincial town some people were 


not swayed by arbitrary decrees, but could 
show individuality and taste—— 

“ Show—whom ? ” 

Everybody But Cynthia blushed 
again, and made haste to chanye the con 
versation. “Is Mr. Elliot with father? 

Beth Elliot shook her head with a sudden 
sobering of expression. 

‘No. He has not come home. T had a 
wire this morning to sav that he would be 


” 


detained, and that I was to come on alone 
It’s settling day, and he is often late | 
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hope he won’t miss the music. It’s one of 
the few things he does enjoy.” 

“Yes, it ought to be good. The soprano 
is to sing next Tuesday at the Philhar- 
monic. Father has been extravagant this 
year.” Cynthia made an effort to appear 
self-possessed, but in reality she was 
struggling with dismay. Settling day! 
Then other cotton men would be kept late 
as well as Mr. Elliot. What if Stamford 
Reid were late—what if he could not come 
at all? The evening stretched before her 
grey and blank—her excited anticipations 
crumbled into dust. Then with the im- 
patient optimism of youth she shook off the 
unwelcome thought. Of course, he weuld 
come; he must; he should! Had he not 
said he was looking forward to meeting her 
again? It was unthinkable that mere busi- 
ness should keep him away. She turned 
with a smile to Beth Elliot, who had waited 
in vain for a return compliment, and was 
now compelled to ask for it outright. 

“How do I look? ” 

Cynthia stared, head on one side, an 
affectionate smile curling the corners of her 
lips. 

“Distilled essence of Bethumes! White, 
and cool, and confident. Just fashionable 
enough not to be dowdy; and unfashion- 
able enough to be quaint; as calm and un- 
excited as if you were going to a district 
meeting, while I’m all fire and fume. 
Beth! isn’t it a comfort we are so unlike? 
It will save us from so many dangers— 
jealousy, pre-eminently. It is inconceiv- 
able that the same man should have the 
least wavering between us!” 

Beth considered the question the while 
she stood before the glass, putting the 
finishing touches to hair and dress. 

‘It would be a blind bat of a man who 
thought of me when you were near. Still, 
there are blind bats in the world, lots of 
them, or why do so many dull, uninterest- 
ing women marry when more charming 
ones remain old maids? There might hap- 
pen to be a man who preferred a douce, 


quiet housekeeper to a gorgeous, young 


dragon-tly who did nothing but flutter in the 


sun! And our tastes are very much alike; 
we almost always agree. Don't flatter 
yourself that there are no rocks ahead 
Supposing we both liked him, and he liked 
me! What would vou do?” 

“Kill vou! 

Cynthia’ re ply came with instant fervour 
Beth laughed, and shrugged her shoulders. 
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“And marry him yourself! I believe 
you are capable of it. You'd be a des- 
perate character, if you were crossed. The 
safest plan will be for me to wait until 
you are safely married before J think of 
such a thing for myself. I should be quite 
happy keeping house for father, and being 
free to do as I like all day long, if only 
he were more like other men, or if I could 
get nearer to him in any way. It’s dread- 
ful to feel a stranger to your own father; 
and lately he has looked so old and anxious, 
that I hate asking for money to pay the 
bills. I’m sure he is worried in town.” 

“Poor little Martha! Well, you aren’t 
going to worry about bills to-night, any- 
how. Come downstairs, and the 
flowers. People will be arriving soon, and 
I] must be ready to support mother. Later 
on I am going to get up a little dance.” 

During the next two hours the two girls 
did not meet again. Beth sat quietly in a 
corner with a girl friend—it seemed to be 
her réle to sit in corners with women for 
her companions rather than men—while 
Cynthia helped her mother to receive over 
a hundred guests, and to marshal them in 
the seats in the big drawing-room where 
the concert was to take place. Beth looked 
at her several times during the perform- 
ance with an uneasy question in her mind. 
Cynthia was looking brilliantly handsome, 
but not quite happy; the light in the eyes, 
the carmine stain on the cheeks were almost 
feverish in their intensity. Things were 
not going well; in some way or other the 
evening was not bringing the expected en- 
joyment. What could have happened to 
disappoint her? 

Beth had not as yet made the acquaint- 
ance of Stamford Reid, and with a reserve 
which was as significant as it was unusual, 
Cynthia had not spoken of her special 
anxiety to include him among her mother’s 
guests; so that the girl had no clue to her 
friend’s distress as the hours passed by, 
and brought no sign of the longed-for guest. 

Poor Cynthia! It was her first taste of 
the rankling misery of such a disappoint- 
ment. The pleasure of the party had 
vanished. Pride was the only thing which 
sustained her; but Cynthia s pride was a very 
vital force. She could not have endured that 
anyone should pity her, or divine her dis- 
appointment; and to avoid such a possibility 
she assumed her gayest, liveliest air. 

As soon as the concert was over she swept 


chosen friends into a cur- 


a party of her 
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‘Suddenly her eyes lit up with a gleam of pleasure as a tall man of twenty-ysven or twenty- 
eight advanced across the hall "—p. 12. 


tained alcove of the large hall, and kept 
them in peals of laughter by her merry 
chatter. They were ail young peopl 
little more than Goys and girls—with the 
exception of one tall, thin man with a pre 
nounced stoop in his shoulders and a plain 
but noticeable face. He had followed in 
Cynthia’s wake from the concert-room, th¢ 
only unbidden member of the band, and 
looked somewhat out of place in the midst 
of the youthful coterie 

Beth Elliot, watching the entrance door 


to see whether by chance her own fathe 


might even now arrive amon the late 
guests, noticed that her friend’s eyes kept 
wandering in the same direction, and had 


an instant perception of the truth. Cynthia 


was waitin Por meone who had not vet 
arrived, and for that reason had chosen 
this point of observation Whom could it 


be? 

The buzz of the electric bell sounded 
through the house; the front door opened 
and shut, and another guest made h 


pearance. Both yirls looked up = sharply, 
and feit a mutual pang of disappointment 
at the sight of a stout, grey-haired man, 
whose wife and children were amony the 
uests alre ady assembled. He looked white 
and erave In the midst of her preoccu 
pation Cynthia noticed much, and 
reeted him with especial cordiality 
‘How eood of you to come, Mr. Bennet! 
Mrs. Bennet aid he wa afraid vou would 
be too late. We seem to have chosen rather 
an unfortunate evening Miss Elliot is still 
looking out for her father 
Mir. sennet tarted, and cast a quick 
lance around. He was as intimate with 
Beth Elliot as with her young hostess, but 
the ight of her seemed to-night to cause 


an inexplicable agitation. He frowned, bit 


h lip, he itated over h word 
*Ah-h, Beth! Tam taking my wife home 


in a few minute She has to be careful 

thout late hour Let us drive you home 

Mr. Elliot will hardly come alony so late! 
seth’s expression spoke eloquently of her 


me 
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surprise and disinclination, but before she 
had time to speak Cynthia had answered 
for her: 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly spare Beth so 
Our part of the evening is just be- 
ginning, Mr. Bennet. It is far too early.” 

Mr. Bennet stood for another moment, 
knitting his brows as if puzzling out a 
difficult problem, then passed on hurriedly 
in silence. Cynthia shrugged her white 
shoulders, and turned to her companion, 
the same Professor Dauglish whose collar 
had been the subject of lament a few hours 
before. 

“How curious old people are! They 
seem to lose all remembrance of how they 
felt when they young. Mr. Bennet 
evidently thinks it would be much nicer for 
Beth to leave now, and drive home in his 
comfortable brougham, than to stay on and 
tire herself with dancing, and be content 
with an ordinary cab. It makes me cross! 
People exercise a_ little 
imayination.” 

Professor Dauglish smiled down into the 
girl’s flushed, petulant face. He had a 


soon, 


were 


ought really to 


charming smile. 
“But on the 
surely nct press it too hardly! If a man 


matter of age you would 
can be so content with his limitations that 
luxuries, 
intertere 


he actually believes them to be 


would you be SO cruel as to 
Isn't it a satisfaction to feel that when we 
shall enjoy our 


in our turn grow old, we 


limitations with the other fogies, and feel 
sorry for the privations of the young? ” 

Cynthia brought her brows together in a 
sharp glance of surprise. ‘“ When we grow 
old!” It seemed to her astonishing that 
Professcr Dauglish should thus put himself 
in the same category as a girl of twenty- 
two. She had always looked upon him as 
quite old, and her appraising glance was so 
transparent, that he answered it as a ques- 
ticn : 

“Thirty-four! Miss Charrington, please 
don’t look so surprised! Did you put me 
down a veteran of sixty? ” 

Cynthia laughed, and checked herself on 
the point of declaring that she had never 
given a thought to the subject 

“You see you are a professor! My awe 
and admiration of the lifted you 
youthtul 


position 


to a pinnacle tar removed from 


follies. | am not at all sure that my awe 
Is not increased by finding that you are so 


youny in year It must mean that you 


are even cleverer than | supposed. I should 


consider it a liberty to treat a professor as 
| would another man of his age.” 

‘Isn’t that rather hard on the professors? 
I assure you, Miss Charrington, we are 
very human, and just as thankful for an 
occasional relaxation from hard, dry fact as 
other men. I should like very much to be 
included in your youthful follies! ” 

Malcolm Dauglish spoke with an im- 
petuosity which surprised himself as much 
as his hearer. An hour ago—ten minutes 
ago—he would have been prepared to de- 
clare that he had neither time nor inclina- 
tion for anything outside his work, which 
was surely the most interesting and con- 
genial a man could possess; but there was 
something about this brown-eyed, brown- 
robed, tawny-headed girl which stirred the 
youth within him, and gave him a sudden 
feeling of unrest. He was not satisfied to 
be put on one side, and regarded with awe; 
he felt a stab of jealousy towards those 
“other men” who were treated differently 
from himself. Cynthia, on her side, was 
aroused to’a passing interest by so unex- 
pected a declaration on the part of a man 
whom she had always regarded as_ her 
parents’ friend rather than her own. She re- 
garded him with eyes full of a new interest. 

Tall, thin, sinewy, square of forehead, 
square of jaw, clean-shaven, well-marked 
brows, and unusually thick dark lashes, 
giving a softness of expression to the grey 
eyes. No one could by any possibility call 
him handsome, but he was much less plain 
than she had supposed. He was interest- 
ingly plain. The lines in his face were so 
expressive; when one began to look, one 
felt compelled to look again; the features 
grew in interest. Cynthia decided that the 
professor should be admitted on trial into 
the privileged circle of her friends. 

A moment had passed by during the pass- 
age of these thoughts, the while the man 
and the girl gazed into each other’s eyes, 
thoughtfully at first, then with a growing 
sparkle of humour, finally with undisguised 
smiles. 

“Monsieur le Professeur,” cried Cynthia, 
graceful head mock 
obeisance, “may I request the honour of 
your company to an impromptu dance when 
departed to 


bending her 


our reverend seigneurs have 
their rest?” 

“Ah, I'm sorry,” he said. “1 have never 
learnt to dance, and I'm afraid it’s too late 
to begin. I should like to stay if you will 


allow me, and have the pleasure of looking 
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on. Perhaps, if it would not be too great ‘I’m sure there is not. Pure fuss, 
a sacrifice. vou would sit out a dance with and nothing more. Silly nonsense about 


me! ” 

‘I will with pleasure. Do you know 
please don’t think me rude !—I think am 
rather glad that you don’t dance! ” 

**May one ask why? ” 

I can’t say. One has ideas of aifferent 
personalities. I have one of you, and to 
sce you whirling around in a waltz or galop 
wouldn’t fit. We must think of some other 
k f amusement which would be more 


appropriate.” 
Professor Dauglish drew his brows to 
yether, as if trying to decide what kind of 


idea this bright-haired girl had conceived 


of himself; but before he had time to speak 
Mr. Bennet appeared once more, accom- 
panied by his wife. She was a_ thin, 
nervous-looking woman, and her manner to- 
night seemed more nervous and disjointed 
than usual as she bade Cynthia good night, 
and turned to address Beth Elliot 


‘Dear Beth, can’t I persuade you to 


drive home with us It is vetting late, and 
Mr. Bennet thinks that your father will not 
come on. We should like to see you safely 


home, and you look tired, dear. Do come 
with us! 

Beth flushed with surpri in which there 
was more than a touch of resentment. The 
voice in which she replied was very cleat 
and emphat 


‘I am not at all tired, M1 Jennet, and 
I should be dreadfully disappointed to go 
home so early in the evening, I prefer to 
stay.” 

* But your father! Perhaps he would 
wish— 

* No, indeed! Father knew that I ex 
pected to be late He was perfectly will 
ing for me to stay 

Husband and wife exchanged a glance 
di tre ssed, le , uncertain, he itated 
moment longer, and then unwillingly 
walked on towards the door. Beth turned 
back to het ympar n ( nthia faced the 
prote ol with eves a 1 and hi} el 
quently purse 

‘Well! 

The professor took a step forward, alter 
ing his position » that he tood with h 


back toward Ret] 


Well! Don’t be too hast } r jud 
ment, M ( rringtor [ have a 
picion that tl j I us reason why 
these 1} I ») anx Is to Carry 
off youl 


chaperonage, or something of the kind. 
What could there be? ” 

“The father, for instance! Perhaps it is 
some trouble which has kept him away.” 

“All the more reason why the poor girl 
should enjoy herself while she has the 
chance. Not! Professor, I can’t allow you 
to croak. You are a recruit to the ranks 
of youthful frivollers, and it is an offence 
against our creed. If you stay on to my 
dance you must promise solemnly not to 
think or hint of trouble of any kind.” 

“[T don’t think there would be much diffi 
culty in keeping that promise in your com- 
pany.” 

There was a quiet sincerity in the pro 
fessor’s voice, which sounded gratefully in 
Cynthia’s ears; and during tue next few 
minutes she succeeded more nearly in for 
getting her own disappointment than during 
any other part of the evening. Suddenly, 
however, her attention wandered, her eyes 
became vacant and abstracted, then lit up 
with a gleam of pleasure as a tall man of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight advanced 
cross the hall from the direction of the 
Ci¢ ak-room. 

Malcolm Dauglish’s eyes followed hers, 
and he acknowledged to himself that he 
had seldom seen a handsomer specimen of 
a young Englishman than this newcomer, 
with his fair Saxon colouring, well-set head, 
and tall, graceful figure. There was about 
him, moreover, a certain air of elegance 
nd distinction which differentiated him 
from the surrounding men: and although 
there does not at first ight appear to be 
much pos ibility of devree in a man’s even 
iny attire, even the professor’s unnoticing 


eye was aware of the yawning difference 


tween his own well-worn, plentifully 
creased garments and the immaculate per 
ion of those worn by Mr. Stamford Reid 


For some mysterious, inexplicable reason 
the contrast pave him a pang of reyret 

Mi Charrin ton, I am di racefully 
late! I owe you a hundred apolo es I 
hould have ent a wire, but I wa he ping 
ill the time to be able to ret iway Wi 
h had an iwful da os 

I am 0 lad to ce you. Better late 
than never. It is nice of you to have come 


ill, when you have been so rushed 


: \nother cotton man came in a short time 
ago, and was so harassed and upset, that he 
insisted upon taking his wife home at once 
12 


“*Be careful what you say,’ he said sternly. ‘Be very careful. This lady is Miss Elliot. 
You are speaking of her father!’"—p. 14. 
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Things must have been unusually lively 


to-day.” 
Stamford 


Reid shrug expressively. 


“IT hope so, indeed. If to-day were a fair 
sample, life on the flags would be unbeat 
able. The New York market went mad, 
and sent our prices—— He broke off 
with a laugh and a graceful, apologetic 
bow. “I beg your pardon, Miss Charring- 
ton! I have no right to talk shop here.” 


“Oh, but I like it. I’m always interested 
in cotton alarms. If one-half of the brokers 
are sad, the others are triumphant, so there 
must always be an air of cheerfulness and 
content.” Cynthia’s eyes were sparkling; 
but Stamford Reid’s face darkened. 

“Not always,” he said below his breath; 
“not always. 
To-day 

“Yes? 


to-day ?” 


Sometimes it spells tragedy 
What? Have you had a tragedy 


The young man hesitated. 


“Tt’s not a lively subject for an evening 
entertainment, Miss Charrington. Some 
other time 

“No, no! You have aroused my curi- 
osity, and I want to hear. What was it? 
A failure?’ 

“Worse than a failure 

“What can be wor 

“One of our members absconded this 
afternoon. He has been plunging heavily, 
and this rise finished him, I suppose. It 
was hushed up for a few hours; very few 
men knew before leaving town, but the 
evening papers have got hold of it, so it’s 
all up. He got off by the London express 
from Lime Sireet at two o'clock, but he 
must have left the train en route, for he was 
not to be found at Euston. It’s a big 
smash, and will bring down a lot of people 
besides himself. Disgraceful thing! He 
must have known he was hopelessly in- 
volved. I was speaking to his salesman. 
Macnaught, this afternoon ’ Stamford 
Reid turned his head suddenly as a stifled 


gasp of dismay sounded from behind, and 


found himself face to face with a tall, slight 


girl, whose dress was hardly more colout 
less than her cheeks: whose wide, wild eyes 
questioned his with a deadly anxiety. 

“What name did you say? What name? 
You spoke of his salesman. His 
name was #0t Macnauvht'! 

‘I—I beg your pardon! The young 
man’s face flushed with distre His mind 
called up a mental picture of the youny 


salesman Macnaught as he had seen him 
that afternoon—a fine, upstanding: fellow, 
whom any girl might love. That was it, 
no doubt. This poor girl was attached to 
him, possibly even engaged. She was hor- 
rified to hear his name mentioned in 
a connection. He hastened to reassure her. 
‘Er—yes, his name was Macnaught; but 
there attached to He's 
had no idea what was com- 


such 


is blame him. 


no 
awfully cut up; 


ing. Elliot has kept him completely in the 
dark as regards finance. Talked to him 
quite collectedly this morning a_ few 


I’m told he has no 
wife—a good thing under the circumstances 
—only a daughter 

Again the young man stopped short, ar- 


minutes before he left. 


rested by something painfully acute in his 
hearers’ attention. Two or three couples, 
had around, turned 
abruptly, and disappeared into the draw 
ing The tall girl with the white face 
came a step nearer, and another step, until 
Her 


avainst the white of her skin: 


who been standing 


room, 


her face was close to his own. eves 


looked black 

she panted for breath, as one who has run 

a race, 
* How ab- 


do you know that he has 


sconded? What right have you to condemn 
him unheard? If he chooses to leave town, 
has he not a perfect right to do so without 
asking permission? How dare you take for 


granted that he is flying like a coward! ” 


‘Hehe left a letter; it is in the papers 
to night He makes no excuse; he knows 
what he has done. I’m—I’m horribly sorry 
[ said it was not a subject for to-night I 
am afraid I have distressed you, but Mac- 
naught is all right. I assure you he is all 
right! No one would think of blaming 
him. It’s Elliot’s doing from first to last.” 


The laboured, obtuse explanations strug- 


gled out one after another as the two yirls 


stood, petrified, gazing into his face 
Cynthia seemed as much paralysed with 
horror as her friend. It was the professor 
who stretched out his hand and drew 
together the heavy velvet curtains which 
screened the alcove from the rest of the 
hall—the protessor who caught Beth's 
swaying form, and steadied her against 
his arm. 

“Be careful what you say.” said 
sternly ‘Be very careful. This lady is 
Mi Elliot. You are speaking of her 
father! 

[END OF CHAPTER TWO] 
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Are We Losing the Bible? |: 


The question answered by the Dean of Manchester, Professor Peake, Dr. David ns 
Brook, Canon Horsley, Dr. Archibald Fleming, Dr. John Clifford, 
Canon J. M. Wilson, Dr. Eugene Stock, Dr. W. L. Watkinson, 
and Archdeacon Madden 


Views collected by G. M. MACKNESS 


HERE is a_ time-honoured custom 
which ordains that at the coronation 
of our Kings and Queens the Bible shall 
always be borne before the person of the 
Sovereign. Southey, in his “ Book of the 
Church,” tells us how this custom arose. 
He states that at the coronation of King 
Edward vi, when the three swords for 
the three kingdoms were brought to the 
young Prince to be carried before him, 
the lad suddenly turned to those around 
him, and, observing that ‘“ something yet 
was wanting,”’ called for the Bible. 
“That,” said he, “is the sword of the 
Spirit, and ought in all right to govern 
us who use these for the people’s satety 
by God’s appointment. Without that 
sword we are nothing, we can do nothing. 
From that we are what we are this day, 
and receive whatsoever it is that we at 
this present do assume. Under that we 
ought to live, to fight, to govern the 
people, and to perform all our affairs, for 
from that alone we obtain all power, 
virtue, grace, salvation, and whatsoever 
we have of divine strength.” 

Nearly four hundred years have elapsed 
snee the youthful monarch paid this 
noble tribute to the Sacred Book, and 
with the passing of the centuries genera- 
tions of humbler folk have borne like wit- 
ness to its influence. Millions, too, have 
profited by its messages of comfort, hope, 
and inspiration but have left no record 
of the fact. Yet with all this there is a 
feeling, amounting almost to conviction 
in the minds of many, that all is not well 
with the Bible m= this country to-day. 
“Its Interest is on the wane, and people 
no longer take comfort in reading it, as 


their fathers once a well-known 


preacher not long ago. “‘ There is very little 
Bible -reading even amongst thoughtful 
and Christian people,” is the verdict of 
another ; while yet a third has declared 
that: “Those who read and study the 
Bible and try to shape their spiritual life 
upon its teaching are fewer now than 
formerly.” 

With the object of discovering to what 
extent these views are shared by the 
general body of religious workers in this 
country I jut myself in touch with some 
of the most distinguished Church and 
Nonconformist leaders, both lay and 
clerical, and requested them to supply 
such answers to the following questions as 
their knowledge or experience suggested : 

(1) Do you think that the practice of 
Bible-reading is falling into disuse ? If 
so, can you suggest a reason ? (e.g. might 
it be due to the enforced pace of modern 
life 2? Or to the influence of Higher 
Criticism ? Or to neglect of church 
attendance and consequent indifference 
to one’s spiritual needs ? ) 

(2) Can you suggest some reasons why 
the Bible should be read—apart, of course, 
from the first and obvious reason ? 

(3) What, in your opinion, can be done 
(c.g. by parents and teachers) to rescue 
the Bible from the neglect into which it 
appears to have fallen in many quarters ? 


Dr. A. 8. Peake 

One of the first to reply was Dr. A. S. 
Peake, Rylands Professor of Bible Exege- 
sis in the University of Manchester. Pro- 
fessor Peake admits that as a layman he 
has not the opportunity which those in the 
ministry possess of gauging the extent 
to which Bible-reading has fallen into 
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disuse. ‘‘ But,” he adds, 
“such indications as come 
my way suggest to me very 
strongly that the Bible is 
probably less read now than 
formerly, though one may 
set against this the success 
which attends organisations 
specially designed to pledge 
their members Bible- 
reading. 

“With regard to your 
questions :— 

(1) ‘ The causes of neglect 
are numerous. There is first 
the pace of modern life which 


can be considered decently 
educated. It is one of the 
world’s great literatures, and 
it brings before us a history 
which is in itself of sur- 
passing interest. But the 
Bible is not only thus great 
in itself; its influence on 
history has been such that 
no one can understand the 
course Which European his- 
tory has taken in the post- 
Christian period without 
some acquaintance with 
Scripture. 

“It has also left its mark 


leaves very little time in 
many cases for Bible-reading, 


very deeply upon our litera- 


ture, so that for the true 


so that time has to be speci- 
ally made for it. There is 
next the enormous enlargements of in- 
terests. Where there are so many com- 
petitors for people’s leisure the Bible 
naturally is thrust aside to make way 
for amusement. Again, there is the wide- 
spread indifference to organised religion, 
and Bible-reading shares the fate of attend- 
ance at church. It must, however, be 
remembered that in the older and more 
stringent observances of religion conven- 
tionality played an enormous part, so that 
such religious observance as exists at 
present is likely to be much more genuine. 

“Again, there is the breakdown of an 
intellectual belief in Christianity, which is 
probably larger than is generally recog- 
nised. Where Christianity is considered 
to be as likely as not untrue, the Bible 
inevitably suffers with it. It is possible, 
of course, that critical enquiry has operated 
to some extent in the same direction, but 
this is due largely to misunderstanding of 
criticism, and on the other hand it is cer- 
tainly the case, as can be proved by 
abundance of testimony, that criticism 
has in numerous instances rekindled in- 
terest in the Bible. 

(2) ‘* The Bible should be read first of all 
as an aid to spiritual life, for its disclosure 
of God's character, its revelation of the 
way of salvation, its teaching as to the 


_ Divine will for the conduct of our lives. 


But apart from that there are other reasons 
Which in themselves would make famili 
arity with the Bible highly desirable. 


No person Who is ignorant of the Bible 


enjoyment of our grea 
writers we must bring to 
the study of them a mind stored with 
the knowledge of Scripture. Moreover, 
we are living in an environment, as 
well as inheriting a history, which has 
been very largely shaped by the Bible, 
and vast numbers of our fellow-country- 
men make it the supreme guide of life. 
For due adjustment to this environment 
we need to be equipped by acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. However, the whole 
tendency of our time in the study of a 
subject is to go back to the origins. We 
cannot understand our own religion aright 
merely through any of the forms which it 
assumes In our own day ; we must go back 
to the classical period and the classical 
documents in order that we may rightly 
appreciate it. 

(3) “Something no doubt may be done 
by insistence on study of the Bible as a 
duty which no Christian ought to neglect, 
but much more can be done by creating 
an interest init. The old-fashioned atti 
tude of the Bible which placed it in a 
category by itself robbed the Bible of much 
of its human interest. We need to rm 
create the sense of reality, to make our 
young people feel that the characters they 
meet in its pages are beings of real flesh 
and blood, and to bring out the intense 
dramatic interest which the history of 
Israel possesses. Most important of all 
in this respect is it to revolutionise the 
Whole way of studying the Bible and to 
relate it in the closest possible way with 
the history which it recalls. Great pains 
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ARE WE LOSING THE BIBLE ? 


should also be taken to appeal to the sense 
for great literature wherever that sense is 
possessed. We should get rid altogether of 
the habit which treats Bible-reading as a 
kind of fetish and considers that the mere 
reading in itself is of value. It is the 
appropriation, the assimilation which 1s of 
most vital importance. And this involves 
not only a familiarity with the actual 
text, but also some study of the modern 
works which set the development of the 
literature in its true light.” 


Canon Wilson 

The Ven, J. M. Wilson, D.D., formerly 
Head Master of Clifton, and afterwards 
vicar of Roch- 
dale and 
Archdeacon 
of Manches- 
ter, and now 
Canon of 
Worcester, 1s 
an earnest 
and broad- 
minded 
Churchman 
whose Con- 
tributions to 
Religious 
Thought’’ 
and other 
writings have 
been an Inspi- 
ration to 
many thou- 
sands of 
readers. Canon Wilson in his reply to 
my request courteously referred me to a 
series of four lectures delivered by him at 
Worcester last vear. In one of these he 
says: “‘ After all the educational dis- 
cussions for a century past how best to 
teach morality to the young, the Old 
Testament has not been displaced ; rathet 
we have learnt much as to its use for this 
purpose. It remains by far the best 
manual for such teaching the world has 
yet seen. ; I do not say that it is 
easy to use the Old Testament well as a 
text-book of morals; I have used it too 
much to think it otherwise than = difh- 
cult. But I believe that the worst use 
of it in our schools will have a_ better 
result than the best use of the modern 
text-books of moral teaching, because 
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CANON WILSON | 


it represents morality as a duty to God, 
as well as to man; because it brings 
the child naturally into the presence of 
God—a word and a thought which these 
text-books in general carefully avoid, 
Duty to man has no authority, no sanc- 
tion, except where it is blended with 
duty to God.” 


Archdeacon Madden 

‘To give accurate replies to your ques- 
tions is impossible; at the best it must 
only be guess-work,” is the frank acknow- 
ledgment of the Ven. Archdeacon Madden, 
of Liverpool. “ So much depends on what 
is meant by Bible-reading. If you mean 
the daily Bible-reading of devout Christian 
men and women, I think it is steadily in- 
creasing. The reports from the various 
Scripture Unions and the returns of Church 
Guilds and Communicants’ Unions (the 
rules of which include daily reading of the 
Scriptures) show an increase of member- 
ship in the last ten years. 

“ If we take a wider outlook and include 
all who ‘profess and call themselves 
Christians,’ I would say there is a decrease 
of Bible-reading of the formal kind which 
prevailed fifty years ago. A good deal 
of this kind of Bible-reading was ‘ tradi- 
tional.’ It was ‘respectable’ and the 
custom of the house to gather servants 
and children together and to read the Bible 
and a Book of Prayers. It was an 
‘honouring’ of God’s Word in the letter 
atleast. A good deal of that old-fashioned 
Bible - reading 
has passed 
away. Then, 
amongst the 
poor the Bible 
used to be 
read, or a few 
verses from it, 
as a kind of 
‘amulet’ 
against evil. 
The ‘magi- 
cal’ aspect of 
the Scriptures 
prevailed, 
Phere is very 
little of this 
kind of super- rt 
stitious use of Pa Mowll and Morrison.) | 

VEN. ARCHDEACON MADDEN 


the Biblenow, t— 
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the 
en- 


kind for 
not to be 


It was a reverence of a 
Sacred Oracles, but one 
couraged. 

“On the other hand, it appears to me, 
from observation, that there is an increase 
in the number of those who are reading the 
Bible critically. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, with the many 
handbooks issued to help our young 
people to prepare for the Bible part of 
these examinations, have created a desire 
to know the ‘letter’ of the Scriptures. 
Our children have a more intelligent 
grasp of the real meaning 


ary schools, and in the education of our 
teachers, then a new generation will arise 
which will look upon the Bible as a book 
of no importance because it has been 
treated as a book of no importance in 
their education.” 


Bishop Weildon 

Dr. Welldon, Dean of Manchester, is 
of opinion that the Bible is neither read 
nor studied, at least in families, either so 
widely or so fully as during the Evan- 
gelical Revival of religion in the early 
part of the last century. 
The cause, he thinks, is 


of the Scriptures than 
the children of fifty years 
ago. They have learnt 
to value the Bible on 
its historical, ethical, 
and literary sides. 

“‘T think the Higher 
Criticism has led all de- 
vout students of the 
Scriptures to study them 
and 


more thoroughly 

more searchingly. 
Those who have given 
up reading the Bible 
because of the Higher 
Criticism cannot have 


read it to much advan- 
tage. To give up such 
reading was to give up 
what was worthless. 

(2) supreme 


WELLDON, 


partly the stress of 
modern life, ‘ but it is 
still more, I am afraid, 
the temporary decadence 
of spirituality—the half- 
unconscious materialism 
which has invaded the 
minds and hearts even 
of professing Christians. 

(2) “‘ When this is the 
case God often by some 
sudden stroke of dis« Ip- 
line kindles the spiritual! 
instincts of a nation 
into new life. He has 
done so of late by the 
death of King Edward. 
When spirituality re- 
vives, the Bible, as the 
most spiritual book in 
the world, will be valued 
I think anybody 
history 
must feel that no book 


again. 
who 


studies 


| 

has exercised SO pro- 
found an influence upon 


reason for reading the 

Bible, and that which 

can alone make it a 

book of moral and | 

spiritual power in human ven 

life. is the acce ptanc e i DEAN OF MANCHESTER, 
of it as the ‘ Word of — —— 

God ’— God's message 


to man as to the Divine will and purpose. 
It is the Revelation of the mind of God, 
and of His relation to men. It is the 
medium through which God communi- 
cates to us His eternal purpose in Creation 
and Redemption. God the Holy Ghost 


makes it a living message to man in 
each generation. Through the ‘ Word of 
Truth’ the soul is brought into direct 


personal communion with God, by the 
‘Spirit of Truth.’ 

(3) “If the Bible should 
‘The Book’ in our 


ceast to b 


ke mentary and Secor. 


humanity as the Bible. 


If so, a knowledge of 
the Bible is indispensable to a know- 
ledge of human nature. Let me quote 
the words of Sir William Jones: ‘I have 


carefully and regularly perused the Holy 
Scriptures, and am of opinion that the 
Bible, independently of its Divine origin, 
contains more sublimity, purer morality, 
and finer strains of eloquence than can be 
collected from all other books in whatever 
they may have been written.’ 
(3) “TL think the chief means of saving 
or rescuing the Bible trom neglect lies in 
the Bible as an instrument of 


language 


thre use of 


| 


our 


arise 
book 
been 
in 
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teach'ng in all secondary and elementary 
schools throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Once banish the Bible from 
the schools, and the ignorance of the Bible 
will become deeper and darker. But, of 
course, parental example is a powerful 
factor in the estimate which children form 
of it.” 

Dr. Welldon adds that in his opinion 
both the teaching and the reading of the 
Bible should begin with the Gospels and 
with the simple facts of our Lord’s life, 
All the rest of the Bible should be taught 
in relation to His central Person and work. 


Canon Horsley 

Canon Horsley, Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Walworth, is at one with Professor Peake 
n denouncing the habit which treats 
Bible-reading as a kind of fetish. ‘ To 
study, and not merely to read, the Bible 
is What is wanted,” says the Canon, “ and 
chapters have no special sanctity or utility. 
Bible-study should be an adjunct to and 
a consequence of public worship and 
common prayer, and should never be 
regarded as an equivalent to, or a sub- 
stitute for, these religious duties. 

(1) “Of the three reasons you assign 
I think the third is the most potent, 
the first somewhat so, and the second 
least of all and practically non-existent 
amongst the poor and lower middle classes, 
while with others it is probably more of 
an excuse than a reason, 

(2) “English literature, speech, and 
thought is so 
full of matter 
derived from 
the Bible that 
no one could 
be educated 
or even under- 
stand common 
illustrations 
and allusions 
if they were 
ignorant of the 
Scriptures. 

(3) “ Parents 
teachers 
are not in the 
same category 
in this respect. 


| Teaching ts in- 
= creasingly a 


matter which 
parents dele- 
gate, with 
more or less 
justification, 
to teachers. 
Schools do 
not neglect 
the Bible, al- 
though now 
schools are 
made to ne- 
glect its doc- 
trinal and 
most impor- 


the public = DAVID BROOK, M.A, at 
schools for 

our upper 

classes are increasingly regarding it mainly 
as a matter of language and literature.” 


Dr. David Brook 


The Rev. David Brook, M.A., D.C.L., 
past President of the National Free Church 
Council and pastor of Duke Street United 
Methodist Church, Southport, bids us 
remember that many thousands daily read 
their Bible by pledge as members of the 
International Bible Reading Association, 
and adds :— 

“1 find, too, that versions of the Bible 
in modern English are widely read. For 
all that, I fear there can be no doubt that 
on the whole the great book is less read 
by Church members than was once the 
case. All the reasons you mention have 
no doubt their influence, and the combina- 
tion is a powerful one. Happily, I often 
come upon people who confess to a fresh 
discovery of the charm of the Bible. 
My hope is to get people to read it for the 
joy and pleasure of it. To read it-simply 
as a duty is not satisfactory. Yet are 
there many occasions when we bless the 
habit, for it has brought us peace and 
guidance when, but for the habit, we 
might not have looked for them in this 
quarter,” 

Dr. Clifford 

The veteran minister of Westbourne 
Park Church is nothing if not direct. 
“No, I do not,”” he wrote in reply to my 
first question; “‘on the contrary, from 
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: ficts that come before me I think Bibk 
i study must be increasing. Take the fol 
a lowing: There is the International Bibk 


Reading Association, w] is of 


Yes portiol 


us Scripture for every day. It has thousands 
: upon thousands of readers in our Sunday 
= schools. The Christian Endeavour Soci 


eties pledge their members to daily reading 
* of the Scriptures. 
a similar course 


The Y.W.C.A. 


; and that 


pursues 
is a great and 


LTOwIng OT- 


ganisation. 

Then Sun- 
day-school 
teachers form 
a vast host 

In England 
and Wales 
only the Fre 
Churches have 
404,015 an dl 
the Anglican 
Church 
210,439, with 
373.410 and 
O72,351 
scholars ree- 
4 spectively. O1 
| ourse all 
may be re- 
garded as students and expositors of the 
Seriptures 
“ The tendency of modern life is to 
judge evervthine by the newspaper, and 
the newspaper is wholly unreliable 
guide on matters this sort It reports 
the noise and clataour of life. but does 
not come within vast spa f the real and 
inward life of the peopl Phe Highet 
Criticism has stimulated Bibk tudy ar 
made it more thoughtful Modern. lite 
is full of rush and hurry as. you sugeest 
but it has its ‘ silences ’ as well 
“oe (2) Phe rease n Of reasons is that thy 
: Bible. and the Bible alone. tel] us authori 
tatively of Christ ind of His Reve 
lation of God as our Heavenly Fathe 
meeting us with His grace, forgiving us out 
; sins, and making new men of us by H 
Spirit It ft lita it huma 
life is and means. what it reg ni 
‘ What should b e of it It t ot thre 
- true Olace ore iterpre 
the myste dk ith. 
7 brings tmmortality as well as life to light 
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(3) “Live it. Find out its meaning, 
and set forth its beauty and power. 

‘T believe,” says Dr. Clifford. In con- 
‘that the use of Dr. Weyvmouth’s 
Testament Modern Speech ’ 
greatly quicken the interest. of 
students of the Scriptures.” 


} 
CluUSION, 
Ne W 


would 


Dr. Fleming 
The Rev. Archibald Fleming. 


ot. 


D.D., of 
Columba’s (Church of Scotland). Bel 
gravia, takes a similar view to Dr. Clifford. 
but on othe On the whole he 
is optimistic, 

‘IT would be 
question the ass 
the 
ground 
th 


diminishing, 


grounds. 


inclined,” he to 
rtion that the reading of 
Bible is falling into desuetude. 
that the of, 
demand for Bibles is increasing, not 
vear by year and that 
Whereas the purchase of standard works 


Writes 


on the 
therefore 


ans 


such as the plays of Shakespeare or th 


novels of Sir Walter Scott is often at 
tributable to the desire to have these 
authors on library shelves (as much. at 


least, for ornament as for use ). the pure h 
of copies of the Holy Scriptures is with a 
read, 


«lst 


to their bemg On the other 
hand. the 

and 
serious study 
of the Bible 


is perhaps less 


View 


everimy 


frequently met 


with than of 
vor but this 
is in keeping 
ith t hie 
neral disin- 
nation ot 
modern peop 
t take up 
riously any 
tudy not 
Ithin the 
pe ot then 
read-Winning R “ 
ecessities 


er of tl Bible, even apart trom 

is considerations, ever being for 
tten Phat) fate never permanently 
ls the highest literature. which even 

at thre (Way OM One venera 

Vill be greedily unearthed and 
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agevoured by the next. 
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“With regard to suggestions whereby 
Bible-reading on the part of children 
might be promoted—if one could bring to 
an end the senseless squabbling between 
thristian sects as to dogmatic teaching !m 
the day schools, there would, I am sure, 
he a consensus among the vast majority 
of teachers to employ regularly in then 
dailv readings this invaluable text-book 
at once of literature, morals, and faith, 
In my native country of Scotland, where, 
fortunately, these squabbl les with regard 
to religious teaching 
practically non-existent, 
the Bible regularly. 
consistently, and in- 
telligently used, to. the 
infinite advantage of 
the children and to the ‘h 
satisfaction of their 


parents.” 


in day schools ate 


Dr. W. L. Watkinson 4 


The Rev. W. L. Wat 
kinson, D.D., LL.D.. the 
well - known Wesleyan 
preacher and author, 
sums up his views In a 
few brief but pregnant 
sentences : 

(1) “TI do not believe 
that Bible-reading has 
lallen imto 
should say that popu 
larly it is more read 
and studied than ever |] 
before. 
(2) “Its value to the JU 


disuse; 


REV. W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. 


intellectual and ethical \" 
life 1s obvious. | 
(3) “Let them (ze. 


parents and teachers) 
give it a foremost place 
speaking of it with conviction; not de- 
fending it with timidity. nibbling at what 
they teach, but Sy aking what they beheve 
and know of its truth and preciousness.”’ 


Dr. Eugene Stock 

Lastly, | quote the wise remarks of 
Dr. Eugene Stock. most distinguished of 
laymen and most faithtul of workers im 
the cause of foreign missions ¢ 

“T do not agree.” writes Dr. Stock, 
“that Bible-reading in any true. sense 
has fallen into disuse. There is no doubt 


safely 
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a great diminution of formal and mechani- 
cal Bible-reading, of skimming a daily 
chapter as an irksome duty, of rattling 
through a few verses at a travesty of 
family prayers. But real Bible-reading, 
intelligent Bible - reading, Bible - reading 
that leads to study and to prayer—there 
Was never at any previous period so much 
of it. Ot course, it Is practised by a small 
minority of the community; but when 
was real Bible-reading the custom of the 
majority, or even of a large minority ? 

“Commentaries, Bible Dictionaries, and 
books of all sizes on both 
Old and New Testament 
subjects, are pouring 
from the press and find- 
ing a ready sale. The 
Revised Version has had 
immense influence upon 
Sunday-school teachers 
and other unpretending 
but not unintelligent 
students. Biblical ques- 
tions interest vast num- 
bers of people. 

“What is called 
Higher Criticism may 
have weakened the old 
traditional but more or 
less ignorant respect of 
careless folk for the 
Bible; and no doubt 
it has troubled some 
sensitive minds. But 
when a substantial book 
like George Adam 
Smith’s ‘Isaiah’ gocs 
through nineteen 
editions in about as 
many years, We may 
conclude that 

reasonable and reverent 
scholarship is helping and not hindering 
the genuine study which only confirms 
the student’s faith. 

“What is needed now is that devout 
Christian men should welcome the pro- 
ductions of scholarship such as this, and, 
inste ad of imitating the Inquisition in 
Galileo’s day by denouncing honest scien- 
tific inquiry, help to reassure timid minds 
by the frank confession that human inter- 
pretations may be modified without in the 
least shaking what Gladstone called the 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 
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| olden Wedding 
A Complete Story 
- By J. J. BELL 
the old couple e¢1 eal thi Ni to leave ve, but— mind an’ 
from the ra Vo pier to the red behave versels ! He laughed and went 
nnelled steamet thre ittracted the off to Tas chitin and a minute keter thre 
thre | thie lear dusk of the June thre 
Were salute et kind er sped act the unrutiled Firth 
* by the elde other steame on them last mut 
Id e bee ver mile thre trom the coast, thi ed with trippe 
day t | ewelled) with dight With music that 
: never tl t (, a filtered throt the steady drummas 
his guid ett vi othe dat paddle yachts becalmed 
boat t wondc r being laborn towed to moor 
What the I’m feart he'll locked at by mart meotor-boat \nd 
be t pit ‘ i reat te Ocean eal 
Lhe old man smiled Ye can blame it yacht eXQuIsite rhe ent 
7 on the wife, Andra T couldna get her t lave Of motion, lumuneu tole acer thre 
come awa’ trae the 1 lirst it wa teamers stern, her starboard heht gleam 
the then it was rides on the ing like an emerald 
elect ca is the wa Isna that | t My 
vorl t Ip Wi a whisper, 1 te 
vaul Tlie ere few and thin earshot 
is a \ t there tiie that bonnie 
baird thie man, a Phe old ma terrupted the « 
the | t tota t i ill ha 


I coul thie to Dinna suppose itll belang to 
listen te \ jist haveru ure body he pursued 


} 
If it liad for him, wud ha’e been pounds wouldna buy it 


} 
la 1 t iM i Tie ‘ 
I wa thinkin’ it J vas here, he 
‘ 


: ud Mr. bairley, 
Ihe 
vers Ve get ver dimond jubrice He nodded Surely” he said quietly 
\ rt & 4 \ otal a 
da thers Jist that,’ In dded again, and ther 
eltered | t short eles | | tl 


“‘Igna that bonnie?’ said Mrs. Fairley in a whisper. 
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THE QUIVER 


in the warld nor we was fifty year back.”’ 
He sighed. “ We're jist whaur we was.” 

* Weel, it’s no’ everybody can say that, 
man. We've got a’ we need, an’—an’ the 
folk ha’e been that kind. An’ we've won 
through the fifty year.”’ 

Mr. Fairley got out his short clay pipe 
and set it alight. ‘‘ Ay,” he remarked n 
ruminative fashion, “‘ we’ve won through ; 
an’, as ye say, it’s no’ everybody as does 


that. But I used to think the potato 
business micht grow to be a rale big 
affair; I used to see masel’ commandin’, 


as ye micht say, the market. But I had 
neither the brains nor the purse for that. 
It was a job for John, eh ?—an’ John’s 
clever heid.” 

‘Ay, if John was here, there wud be 
nae doot aboot it. A’ the same, ye've 
done fine yersel’, Geordie, an’ ye'’re no’ 
to think onything else. If John was here, 
he would be unco prood o’ his fayther.”’ 

D’ye think that, wife ?’ 

“Ay; I think it, Geordie, man. An’ 
ye’re no’ to vex yersel’ aboot onything— 
efter us bein’ thegether for fifty year.”’ 

Mr. Fairley smote his knee with his 
clenched fist. “ Jessie,” he cried, “‘ wud 
ye ha’e thocht it was fifty year, if the 
meenister an’ the neebours hadna been 
speakin’ aboot naething else last nicht 
if they hadna gi’ed us thon fine supper an’ 
a’ thae fine presents ? Wud ye ?” 


“It was terrible kind o’ them. But 
ye're richt, Geordie!—I was never sae 
minded o’ ma age as last nicht.” 


” 


3ut ye dinna feel yer age ? 

“Me? No’ likely !”’ 

“Nor me either. But, as ye say, they 
was a’ terrible kind. John wud ha’e been 
prood to see us last nicht.” 

“Ay; the laddie wud that. An’ he 
wud ha’e been prood to see ye spendin’ a’ 
thon cash in the toon the day. Ha’e ve 
got a’ the paircels safe ?”’ 

Andra’s takin’ 
Did ye enjey yer day i’ 


them for us. 
the toon, wife ?”’ 


care o’ 


‘*] did that. It’s been a gran’ day. I 
doot it’s vow that’s wearit, Geordie. Ye'll 
no’ break ony sticks nor cairry coals the 


nicht, I’m thinkin’.” 

Mr. Fairley sat up. “I’m no’ gaun to 
begin to break sticks on the Sawbath 
mornin’ at ma time o’ life,’’ he said firmly. 
T’ve never done it, an’ 


“ Aweel, ve needna begin it this Saw 


bath, onywey ; for, ye see, I got in plenty 
sticks an’ coals this mornin’ when ye was 
sleepin’.”’ 

Me sleepin’ 

“ Weel, weel, it’s a’ done, an’ yer no’ to 
fash yersel’. Ye deserved yer rest efter 
the braw speech ye made last nicht. I 
wisht John could ha’e heard it.” 

‘He wud ha’e made a better yin—an’ 
he wudna ha’e let his mither break sticks 
an’ cairry coals at sax i’ the mornin’,” 
Mr. Fairley’s voice was somewhat rueful. 

‘ Nor his fayther either.”” She paused ; 
she touched his arm. “ But if John was 
here, he wud like us to be happy an’ no’ 
fash oorsels aboot onything—eh ? ”’ 

“ Ay, ye're richt, Jessie. A happy lad 
like John wud like to see everybody 
happy. My! that was a wonderfu’ show 
we seen at the waux-work. I'll ha’e to 
tell Joseph Redhorn aboot the three- 
leggit hen. Joseph wud be rale_ inter- 
ested. He wud ca’ it a_ scienteefic 
curiosity, I suppose. His was the best o’ 
a’ the speeches last nicht, I’m thinkin’. 
He never mentioned the word ‘fifty.’ ”’ 

“Aw, Joseph’s a nice man, though 
whiles he awfu’ genteel language 
that or’nar’ folk canna understan’. But 
I liket his speech fine. Oh! here’s the 
captain comin’ !’ 

The captain, a burly man of middle 
age, greeted them heartily. He and Mr. 
Fairley had had a nodding acquaintance 
for a few years; until now they had not 
touched hands nor exchanged words save 
hurried remarks on the weather, delivered 
between the paddle-box and bridge. Mrs. 
Fairley was a little flustered by the atten- 
tions of the massive personage in smart 
navy-blue, gold buttons and white-roofed 
yachting cap; and when he invited the 
couple to accompany him to his private 
room in the deck-house, she clutched het 
husband's arm. 

And behold !—in the private room, on 
a rosewood table, was laid a magnificent 
silver tray bearing a silver tea service, 
cups and saucers, and dishes of cakes and 
biscuits. 

“We've just time for a cup before we 
get to Fairport, Mrs. Fairley,’”’ said the 
captain; ‘ and I’m honoured to have the 
company of you and your good man. | 
don’t have a golden-wedding couple on 
board every day. He busied himself 


uses 
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with the teapot, whilst his guests tried to 
find comfort in the unwonted luxury of 
plush-covered seats. 

Mrs. Fairley could not help it: to her 
man she whispered, “ John wud be awfu’ 
prood to see us noo!” 

“ Whisht muttered Mr. Fairley, but 
he nodded his agreement with her remark. 

“ Andrew was telling me of the great 
event of last night,” said the captain, 
after asking Mrs. Fairley as to her taste in 
sugar and cream, and receiving a reply 
which, owing to her confusion, was quite 
untruthful. ‘‘ My own father and mother 
celebrated their golden wedding not long 
ago, so I understand a little of what it 
means. We aren't a big family, but we 
were all there with the old folks, <A bit 
of cake, Mrs. Fairley—oh, not that scrap! 
Would you care for something stronger 
than tea, Mr. Fairley ? Just say.” 

“ Thenk ve; I'll jist ha’e the tea. I 
never seen sic a gorgeous teapot,” said 
Mr. Fairley. 

His wife gave him a nudge. 

* Oh, the company has some nice plate,” 
said the captain easily. ‘‘ You would have 
to make a speech last night. I remember 
making up one for my father, and he lost 
it, and did a far better one out of his own 
head.” 

“ Ay, I had to mak’ a speech, captain. 
Thenk ye, but I'll ha’e a biscuit. I doot 
ma son wud ha’e made me a better yin, 
if he had been wi’ us.” 

‘You have only the one ?”’ 

The old couple nodded simultaneously, 
and stirred their cups of tea. 

“Any daughters, Mrs. Fairley ?”’ 

The old man replied: “ Jist the son, 
captain, jist the son—John. An’ a better 
son nae man ever had. But the folk at 
Fairport was rale kind to us. Was they 
no’, Jessie 

Terrible kind,” she gently replied. 

The captain opened a locker and brought 
out a small parcel. “‘I’m almost a 
stranger to you, Mrs. Fairley, but I hope 
you and Mr. Fairley will allow me to offer 
you a trifle to show my goodwill to you 
both. It’s nothing at all—just one of the 
bits of stuff my son brought from India on 
He removed the wrap- 

a small photo frame 
carved curiously, 


his last voyage.” 
ping and held out 
made of sandal-wood 
With inlayings of silver. 
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The old couple stared at it; at last 
Mrs. Fairley took it. For the first time 
that day tears were in her eyes. There 
had been many kindnesses from friends, 
but this from an almost stranger seemed 
the greatest of all. 

“Oh, sir! ye’re faur ower guid to us,” 
she murmured. 

“Ye maunna rob yersel’, captain,” 
said her husband feebly, already seeing the 
frame on the parlour mantelshelf at home. 
“Ye've done plenty wi’oot this.”’ 

The captain laughed awkwardly ; their 
gratitude was unexpected and a trifle 
upsetting. “It’s nothing at all,” he 
said. “It seems rather small for the 
modern size of photo, but——”’ 

“Tt'll jist fit John’s likeness.” Two 
voices spoke the words well-nigh as one. 

“Your son? Well, I'll be proud it 
you put your son in it.” 

* An’ it’s John wud be prood to see his 
likeness in this braw frame,” said Mrs. 
Fairley, softly, warmly. ‘‘ What a bonnie 
scent it’s got, sir!” 

The captain retailed some anecdotes 
concerning sandal-wood as told by his 
son, drifted to other subjects connected 
with India and the ship’s trading thither, 
offered his guests fresh tea, and at last, 
with renewed good wishes, left them as 
he had to return to the bridge. 

A minute passed ere either of the twain 
spoke. 

“It’s jist what John’s likeness was 
needin’,”’ said the old woman. 

‘Ay; an’ yet we couldna ha’e chose a 
new frame oorsels—no’ if it was yin o’ 
pure gold. We wud never ha’e wanted 
to change the auld yin. But gettin’ a 
new yin like this mak’s it different—eh ? 
‘Deed, it’s nae use thinkin’ ye ken a man 
frae seein’ him. I aye thocht the captain 
o' this boat was a stuck-up kin’ o’ chap, an’ 
noo—weel, he’s naething but jist a—a 
kind man.” 

“Oh, terrible kind. I—I wish John 
was here. He wud like fine to see his 
fayther an’ mither treated like what we've 
been treated.” 

‘Ay; if John was here, I believe—I 
believe the captain wud ha’e askit him 
up to the bridge, jist like a director. An’ 
dootless John wud ha’e been a director 
by this time—if he wasna ower high up 
in the warld for that.” 
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“He wudna be ower high to be prood o’ 
his parents the nicht, Geordie.”’ 

‘*Ye're richt there, Jessie, for 
been treated like kings an’ queens. 
Weel, I think we're nearin’ Fairport noo. 
The boat's slowin’. We best get oot o’ 
this an’ gether oor paircels.” 

But Andrew had already the parcels in 
hand, and when the steamer slid along- 
side the pier, there was Joseph Redhorn 
asking if he could be of any assistance. 
As they were entering the gangway the 
captain himself shook hands with them, 
raising his cap, and the purser did the same. 

“Everybody's that kind,” said Mr. 
Fairley to Mr. Redhorn on the pier. 

‘ Terrible kind,” sighed Mrs. Fairley. 

¥ * * * 


At the door of the cottage: 
preshume ye've had a day o’ shu- 


we've 


preme delight,” remarked Mr. Redhorn, 
who had insisted on carrying all the 
parcels ; ‘* for if ye've no’ had that, ye've 


no’ had a fourteenth o’ what ye deserve. 
I took the leeberty 0’ usin’ the key ye 
left wi’ me for to open the door an’ 
kennle the fire an’ pit the kettle on. An’ 
if ye discover a pair 0’ pies in the oven 
which I hope ye'll discover afore they 
become anteequities, like the ruins o’ 
Pompey the Great—ye can regaird them 
as miracles 

Joseph, ye shouldna ha’e done that,’’ 
cried Mr. Fairley. 

‘I didna really. I can assure ye that 
pies was the last thing I was thinkin’ 
aboot, for near a’ day I was a martyr to 
dyspeepsia efter yer pairty o' last nicht 
mind ye, | wud be a martyr again on 
the same terms ony day !—so that it’s a 
miracle that I purchased the pies aforesaid. 
An’ noo I'll bid ye baith guid-nicht ; an’ 
though I’m a mere bachelor, an’ ha’e been 
in that condeetion for near haufa century, 
I jist hope—I’m sayin’ I jist hope I'll be 
as happy in the next warid as you are in 
this. Guid-nicht to ye, an’ mony mait 
So saying, Mr. Redhorn de 
posited the parcels on the cottage door- 
step and fled away into the night. 


* * * 
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The lamp in the kitchen was burn- 
ing brightly, the kettle boiling, the 
table laid to the best of Mr. Redhorn’s 
ability. 

“It bates me,” said Mr, Fairley to his 
wife; ‘it fair bates me to understan’ the 
kindness o’ folk. What ha’e we done, 
Jessie 

She shook her head. “I suppose it’s 
because we've been mairrit fifty year, 
Geordie. But sit ye doon, man; ye're 
wearit. I'll mak’ the tea.”’ 

She looked about her, at the table, at 
the fire, at the dresser whereon were laid 
the parcels brought from the city. At 
last her eyes fell on the small parcel she 
still carried in her left hand. She gave 
it to her man. 

“ Ay,” he said, “ get it noo,” 

She hesitated, then left the kitchen, 
crossed the narrow passage and entered 
the other room of the house. 

Ere long she returned, a photograph, 
faded, very old-fashioned in size and 
appearance, in her right hand. 

Geordie received it from her without 
remark, and fitted it into the frame. 

“It's jist the vera thing,” he = said: 
gravely. 

That’s fine.” 

He rose from the armchair and set the 
frame on the high mantelshelf. 

‘It’s a gran’ likeness,”’ he said. ‘If 
John was here, he wud be prood o’ us 
efter last nicht an’ the day—eh, Jessie ?”’ 

“Ah, Geordie, I believe he wud be 
prood ©’ us, an’ oh! hoo prood we wud 
be o' him! I wisht he was here!” 

Phe old man put his arm round the old 
woman's shoulders. 

Folk that ha’e golden waddin’s,”’ he 
said very softly, ‘ maun look furrit, no’ 
backwards ; an’ they maun ha’e patience. 
But the Lord kens that you've had 
patience, Jessie.” 

“ An’ you, Geordie man.” 

After a little while they raised their 
eyes again to the photograph—that of 
a handsome Jad, their only son, John, 
drowned at sea, more than thirty years 
avo. 


And so they looked forward. 
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The Christian and Society 


By THE BISHOP 


“Those that use the world as not abusing it.” 
HE world” is an expression which 

is used in the New Testament 
Scriptures in several meanings, and there- 
fore needs to be interpreted with the 
utmost care and discrimination. 

Sometimes it denotes the whole material 
universe as created by God, ‘‘ the Maker 
of heaven and earth.” Sometimes it is 
this world in which God has placed man 
for a time, the temporary scene of human 
existence, man’s abode, in which he 
sojourns for a limited period. Some- 
times it conveys the idea, not a material 
creation of God's fashioning, but of a 
spirit of worldlincss in God’s reasoning 
creatures which is antagonistic to the will 
of God. Sometimes it is the aggregate of 
those possessed by this spirit who, having 
been made by God, rebel against His 
authority and refuse to heed His com- 
mands. Sometimes it is the equivalent 
of what is known to us by the name of 
Society, t.c. the environment of persons 
and things, in the midst of which each one 
lives his life here, and which, while not 
evil in themselves, must be used as St. 
Paul writes in his letter to the Christians 
at Corinth, with caution, “‘ not overusing 
it,”” or “ using it to the full,” as his words 
really mean. 

It is with this last aspect of the word we 
are specially concerned. 

To the majority of persons Society 
is a very complex thing. In it, as in all 
else that has to do with persons and 
things, there is an intricate and puzzling 
intermingling of good and evil which 
necessitate the utmost caution and dis- 
crimination in the using. 

It is of this social life, with all its 
complications, Jesus is speaking in His 
great intercessory prayer on the night 
before He died: “1 pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them from the world, but 
that Thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.” 

When we study the life of Christ as 
it is put before us in the fourfold por- 
traiture of the Gospel, we obtain a fuller 
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conception of what Society really means 
than any mere words and theories can 
give us, and are better able to understard 
the relation in which the Christian man 
ought to stand towards it. For the life 
of Christ was pre-eminently a social life. 
This is the characteristic which stands 
out most clearly and definitely if we 
compare His life with that of His fore- 
runner, John the Baptist. Jesus Himself 
draws the attention of His disciples to 
the striking contrast their lives presented 
to those before whose eyes they were 
lived. “ John came neither eating nor 
drinking and they say he hath a devil. 
The Son of Man came eating and drinking 
and they say, Behold a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” The Baptist lived the life 
of an ascetic, apart from his fellows, not 
dwelling in the haunts of men, but a 
recluse in the wilderness. But the Son 
of Man who came to save mankind 
mingled with men. He lived the ordinary 
life of ordinary men and women, going in 
and out among them as one of them- 
selves, 
Jesus and Society 

A modern writer admirably sums up 
the life that Jesus lived in relation to 
Society. ‘So wide were His sympathies 
that Pharisaic pride complained. To this 


universal adaptiveness He appealed as an , 


evidence of the prophecy fulfilling of His 
coming. Was He exclusive ? Did ever 
man or woman come near Him and He 
turn away ? Did He not go among all 
ranks and into every society ? Did He 
not go into the houses of great men and 
rulers, of Pharisees, of poor men, of 
publicans ? Did He not frequent the 
temple, the market-place, the synagogue, 
the sea-shore, the haunts of outcasts 
and harlots? Was He not found at 
feasts and at burials ? Wherever men 
and women were to be found, there was 
His place and there is ours.” 

Yes, each Christian has his appointed 
place to fill in Society. He cannot live 
the lite of a recluse without hurt to 
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THE 


lived has 
Christian 


social life 1 tly 
influence on the 


limself. The 
al wholesome 


himself. There is nothing which does 
more to develop character than inte1 
course with others. It brings out traits 
which would otherwise remaim undis 
covered and unused. It prevents the 


growth of selfishness and isolation which 


develop 


are so great a hindrance to thi 
nent of the spiritual life It 

the healthy sympathies which are lke th 
sprouts of a tree breaking forth under the 
influences of the refreshing 
rain, or like the roots of the plant, which 
must have to grow or they will 
become sickly and stunted. So William 
Cowper sings - 


draws out 


Warm sun Ol 


room 


is like a flower 
Grown in its native bed; 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 


Shine out: there 


*Man in Society 


there alone 


only reach their proper use.” 


Saved by Saving 


A traveller was crossing a mountain 
path alone. The snow was falling fast 
and thick, and an overpowering sense of 
sleep stole over Desperately 


fought against it. for he knew that sleep 


was certain deat! And as he 
on, dragging his totter steps with in 
creasing difficulty, his foot struck against 
an obstruction which Jay oss his pat! 
and looking down to see what it was le 


found it 
snow. Ina moment he forgot his drowsi- 


Was a 


ness and was wide aw: 


unconscious man in J ims and chated 
his frozen body, and in so doing the effort 
to help another brought life and energy 
to himself 

It is a true story, but it a parable t 
teaching a deep trut! Have we eVEeL 
seen the same chanegt orked as by a 
miracle when one we have known well 
has been taken by the force of circum 
stances out of a life of Nation and has 
experienced the vivifyi power of asso 
clation with others 2 Again and again 
the story of me hero fe tells us how 
uch | | 
proved to be the c1 has tran 
formed neentrat nad self-interest 
into bray if { 
for the good of ot 

But the influence of tent lite n 
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Society is Shown, not only in the revelation 
or formation of character, but also in its 
effects upon others who have been brought 
with it. God’s law of inter- 


ependence holds good here 


Into contact 
| as else where, 
‘No man liveth unto himself.” Endowed 
with instincts, and placed amid 
social surroundings, the call to the due 
performance of sor ial duties for the 


social 
sake 
ft others comes, in some form or another, 
and 
long as lite 


to every 
never cies 


lasts. although 


one Without exception, 
awav entirely as 
unheeded, it grows taimtet 


as time goes on. And he who im this 
particular resists or neglects to fulfil 
God’s intention not only suffers loss 
himself by becoming narrow and self 


eng but also inflicts injury 
those with whom he is brought in contact. 
And thus holds good in a special degret 
of the Christian. His 
increased seventold the 
fact of lis high vocation. Born into thi 
family of God, he 1s bound to his 
by the sacred ties of spiritual relationship. 
They are in a very real sense lis brothers 
and luis brethren in Christ. Then 
Interests must be his: their happiness 
and highest to promote and 
best of his power. He ts 


grossed, 


upon 


ial responsti- 


jilities are 


fellows 


sisters 


velfare its 
further to the 
» andin turn to be helped by them 
L only by tinendly co-operation can 
th mutual benefit be | 


brought about. 
therefore thie 


prisoner mm the Lord 


you to walk worthily of 
vocation wherewith ve were called, with 

Iness and mecknes with long 
uffering, forbearmy one another in love 

clilig ence to keep the unity of the 
Spit oi the bond ot peace. 
» the Work OL mintstel unto tl 
building up of the Body of Christ.” 

Nor can the Christian Lap? there All 
wit! hom Jie bor ht mto touch by 
the ordering of God’s providence, wWhethet 

ork or im recreation or social 
ith and intercourse are God's 
Cl He cannot refuse to associate 
th them because they are like- 


minded with himself, or do not come up 


ana 


pra e he conscientiously beheves to be 

It is true, there are cy it work u 
There ie dangers and tempta 
tio h are inseparable from the duty 
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we owe to our fellow-creatures, just as they 
find their way into every duty God has 
given to us to do in that state of life to 
which we are called. 

It was so in the days when Jesus 
dwelt here among men. There was the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the rationalism 
of the Sadducees, the covetousness of 
the publicans, the degradation of the 
fallen. Yet He was not content merely 
to denounce their faults and to stand 
aloof from and avoid those who were the 
victims of these evils; but, while He 
boldly rebuked what was contaminating, 
and openly condemned what was wrong, 
He blessed what was wholesome and 
praised what was right. He was like 
the sunbeam that finds its way into the 
darkened room and makes even the dust 
motes sparkle in the light. He was the 
leaven that mingles in the meal so that it 
becomes sweet and beneficial. 


Five Golden Rules 

How, then, shall the Christian in his 
relation to Society follow in his Master’s 
steps, though at a distance and with 
stumbling feet ? 

1. The Christian needs to remember 
that he can never raise the tone of Society 
by standing aloof and refusing to have 
anything to do with it. “I pray not 
that Thou shouldest take them out of the 
world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.’”” The Pharisaism that says 
to others, “Stand by thyself, for I am 
holier than thou,” not an extinct 
volcano. It is still active and work- 
ing, though, as a rule, it may be out of 
sight. The true follower of Christ must 
be humble, consistent, quiet, shedding 
around him the sanctifying influence of 
a good example in life and conduct. The 
holiest of men, who has no social influence 
because he stands aloof from his fellow- 
men, is “‘ a grain unsown.” R. H. Benson 
writes, “that the spiritual workmen 
should be in touch with those for whom 
they work. It was true they were not to 
be of the world, 7.e. undominated by its 
principles and out of love with its spirit. 
But in another sense they must live in 
its heart. To use anotrer analogy, they 
were as windmills lifted up from the 
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earth into the high airs of grace, but their 
base must be on the ground or their 
labour would be ill-spent.” 

II. The Christian must not shirk his 
duty and persuade himself that to go 
into Society is to run into temptation’s 
way. God has made him a social being 
and placed him where he is with social 
duties to perform. To neglect them is to 
run away from duty’s battle in cowardice 
and to distrust God’s grace. It is not 
reasonable for him to hope that he will 
raise the tone of Society by standing on 
a height above it and denouncing from a 
distance its faults and mistakes. 

III. The Christian must hold sacred all 
that is according to God’s will in Society. 
It is full of great possibilities, it is potential 
for good, and the duty of every Christian 
is to seek to develop these and bring them 
to good effect. It is for him to do his 
utmost to make and keep Society sweet 
and pure. 


IV. The Christian, while he mingles 
in Society, must not be satisfied to go 
with the stream. There must be no 


yielding to what is not Christlike, no 
compliance with the unrighteous encroach- 
ments of Society into God’s domain. 
Society is becoming year by year more 
and more difficult. Advancing civilisation 
and luxury are destroying simplicity of 
life. The conventionalities of Society 
are increasing in number and growing 
more silly and hollow and frivolous, even 
if not positively wrong. It behoves each 
Christian to steer his way with the utmost 


care lest he should be driven out of 
the straight course and find himselt 
on the rocks which beset him on every 
side. 


V. The Christian must take to leart 
and carry out into practice the golden 
rule which St. Paul commends to the 
little church at Philippi in days when 
the relation of the followers of Christ to 
Society must have been very thorny and 
full of difficulty :—‘ Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honourable, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report: if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 


+++ 
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Miss Chantry’s Charity 


The Story of an ‘* Eccentric” 
By DOROTHY HILTON 


“ CHE’S a skinflint, a regular old skin- 

flint !’’ emphatically declared the 
senior churchwarden as he watched me doff 
my surplice in the vestry. I thought rather 
ruefully of the sermon on charity which I had 
just delivered, but as I was not Mr. Binney’s 
rector, I did not think it necessary to rebuke 
him for the outburst. Moreover, I was not 
personally acquainted with Miss Chantry, 
the lady in question 

“It’s the first collection we've had for 
the Restoration Fund, and she gave a miser- 
able threepenny bit,’’ he went on indignantly. 
‘“Yes, and she held it up so that I should 
sec it before she dropped it in the bag. I 
believe it gives her the most intense satisfac- 
tion to thwart and annoy me over that 
particular fund, but I mean to draw her yet ; 
and that reminds me, Mr. Heriot, that 
I should be very glad 
if you would go with 
me when I call upon 
her. I have a pro- 
mise of acontribution 
of one hundred 
pounds if I can raise 
another hundred be- 
fore March, and I 
must have something 
handsome from her.”’ 

afraid I’m 
no good at begging,” 
I said. 

“Oh, I'll do that,” 
he replied cheerily. 
‘I only want you to 
come with me. She'd 
not dare to treat me 
as she generally does 
if you were with me.”’ 

“Of course, if I 
can be of any help,” 
I said, and then I 
Stopped. My friend 
the rector, for whom 
I was acting as locum 
tenens, had told me 
something of this en- 
thusiastic church- 
warden of his, and I 


My companion 


. 
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had already seen enough of him and his 
methods of collection to make me reluctant 
to complete the sentence. 

Mr. Binney, who was the local dentist, 
wes one of the most kind-hearted and 
generous of men, but Nature, in conferring | 
many gifts upon him, had withheld the 
priceless one of tact. He was a bit of an 
antiquarian in his way, and for the last 
twelve months he had been labouring in 
season and out of season to raise money for 
the restoration of the church tower. The 
project had, indeed, become somewhat of a 
monomania with him. I had already heard 
more than enough on the subject, especially 
2s I was not quite clear in nry own mind that 
the proposed scheme of “ restoration’ was 
altogether to be desired in the interests 
ot my friend’s picturesque old church, 
consequently I had 
some secret sym- 
pathy with the lady 
who had flaunted 
her despised three- 
penny bit in the too 
persistent collector's 
face. However, as 
I feared that Mr. 
Binney already sus- 
pected me of a lack 
of enthusiasm for his 
cherished project, 
and as he persisted 
in desiring my com- 
pany, I found myself 
unable to escape him 
and was committed 
to a definite promise 
before I left the 
vestry. 

As we crossed the 
fields to Miss Chan- 
try’s house a_ few 
days later, my com- 
panion reiterated his 
opinions regarding 
the old lady we were 
about to visit. 

“She's a_ regular 
miser; there is no 
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doubt of it,” he re- 
peated. ‘ She’s as rich 
as rich can and 
what me 
most about her is the 
way she manages to 
wriggle out of giving a 
decent subscription to 
any of the parochial 
funds. She pretends 
that she’s got some 
special charity of her 
own that takes up all 
the money she can 
spare; but I’m con- 
vinced that that is 
just an excuse. I’ve 
made it my business to 
inquire, ina quiet way, 
of course ; you see my 
profession me 
in touch with pretty 
well everyone in the 
parish, and she does 
nothing, practically 
nothing! She _ trots 
round with jellies and things if anyone is ill, 
and I believe she gives away a few flannel 
petticoats at Christmas, but what is that 
for a woman with her means?” 

“Then you are quite sure that she is 
really wealthy?” I for by this 
time my companion had pointed out the 
cottage which was our objective, and it 
certainly looked far from imposing. 

“Wealthy!” repeated Mr. Binney wither- 
ingly, ‘‘shes just rolling in money! I 
know for a fact that she has mortgages on 
two farms in this parish, and I've 
that half the new houses belong to her. 
And, then, she spends practically nothing. 
She has neither kith nor kin to provide for ; 
she’s saving for saving’s sake. I often feel 
inclined to remind her that when her time 


shall be happ 


bo contribute my mite * 


be, 


aggravates 


brings 


asked, 


heard 


comes she won't be able to take her money 


she’s cighty now if she’s a 


and 
I wish 


with her, 
I could make her realise how 


pet by seeing the 


day ! 
much pleasure she might 
good that her money could do in her lifetime. 
But I've really lost all patience with her 


and her stingy ways! 
He flung open the garden gate as he spoke, 
and gave an irritable knock on the green 


painted front door. An elderly woman ad- 
mitted 
of Miss Chantry, who appeared to have been 
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us, and ushered us into the presence 
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“nodding” in her 
chair by the fire. She 


became all alertness, 
however, when we were 
announced, and _ her 
reception of us was 
decidedly cordial. Mr. 
Binney plunged at 
once into the purpose 
of his mission, and as 
I listened with tingling 
cheeks to his demand, 
for it was not a 
quest, for a subscrip- 
tion to the Restoration 
Fund, I thought that 
his mode of attack 
might have served as 
an object - lesson to 
any prospective parish 
worker as to how the 


re- 


thing should mot be 
done. Miss Chantry 
listened meckly, but 


I thought I could de- 
tect a rebellious 
twinkle in the keen old eyes. 

**Mr. Binney such an exe ellent pleader,” 
she said, turning to me when at length the 
churchwarden’s cloquence had exhausted 
itself. ‘“‘ Who could him? And he 
pleads for such an excellent cause, too. As 
‘duty’ and a ‘ privilege’ 
to subscribe to such a fund.” 

She rose as she spoke and unlocked a 
bureau. Behind her back Mr. Binney went 
through a pantomime of delighted gestures, 
by which I gathered he meant me to under- 
stand that it was my presence that had so 
speedily softened the old lady’s heart. 

“Yes, it is a duty and a privilege to con- 
tribute,” repeated Miss Chantry as she re- 
turned to her scat, purse im hand, “ and 
I’m sure ’’—she turned to me—" we 
to be extremely grateful to Mr. Binney to1 
the enthusiasm he is throwing into the 
cause. It will be so delightful we 
have the tower restored to its 
It is really dreadful to think that 
ol at present to 
heaven windows of a 


resist 


he says, it is a 


ought 


when 
ancient 
glory. 
hymns 
ascend to 
debased Perpendicular—is it not ¢—-set im 
a Norman tower! We have Mr. Binney to 
thank for pointing out to us the enormities 
we have so long submitted to in ignorance.” 
She spoke with such an air of exaggerated 


our praise have 


through 
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sanctimoniousness that I had some difficulty 
in keeping a grave face. 

“Tt is clearly our duty to make the 
House of God as beautiful, and—er— 
harmonious as possible,” said Mr. Binney, 
and I saw by the flush on his cheek that 
the irony of the old lady had not been lost 
on him. 

“You are perfectly right, Mr. Binney,’ 
she said, ‘‘ and it will give me great pleasure 
to contribute.”’ As she spoke she took a 
ten-shilling piece from the purse in her hand. 
“Yes,” she repeated, poising the coin on 
the tip of a claw-like finger, and looking 
from it to poor Binney with her head on 
one side and an air that reminded me of 
nothing so much as an impudent sparrow, 
“T shall be happy to contribute my mite,” 
and emphasising the last word, she trans- 
ferred the coin from her hand to his with 
the air of one making a great donation. 

“You are exceedingly generous, Miss 
Chantry,” he said with what he no doubt 
considered fine sarcasm, though he only 
succeeded in betraying his chagrin. 

“Don’t mention it, my dear Mr. Binney,” 
said the old lady suavely. “It is so much 
better to do good with one’s money in one’s 
lifetime, especially when one has neithcr 
kith nor kin to save for. And we can't 
take it with us, can we?” 

She laughed as she spoke, and I shared 
the discomfort so plainly visible on Binney’s 
countenance. Was the old lady fey that 
she had repeated so exactly the words he 
had uttered on our way across the fields ? 
Perhaps Binney thought so, for he rose at 
once, and took an abrupt farewell. The 
little lady escorted us as far as the garden 
gate, still volubly expressing her sense of 
the “obligation ’’ we had conferred upon 
her by soliciting her contribution, but she 
took small pains to conceal the irony of her 
words, and the malicious twinkle in her eyes 
told me that she thoroughly realised and 
enjoyed the churchwarden’s discomfiture. 

We walked some distance in silence. I 
thought it unwise to speak first, as I knew 
my companion was at boiling point. But 
at length he burst out: 

“It’s simply scandalous! Ten shillings ! 
She might as well have offered me twopence. 
Ten shillings to her is no more than two- 
pence would be to me. And to be made fun 
of, too! There's one comfort though, she 
hadn't the audac ity to talk, as she generally 
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does, of her own special charity. She 
wouldn't dare to mention it before you, 
sir.”’ 

“But are you quite sure this charity of 
hers is a myth ?”’ I ventured to ask. 

“‘ Positive,” he said emphatically. ‘‘ Why, 
it’s a st anding joke in the parish. If anyone 
wants to hint that an excuse is a poor one 
they say, ‘Oh, it’s just another case of Miss 
Chantry’s Charity.’ But even if she had 
ten pet charities she has no business to 
set herself as she always does against the 
Restoration Fund.” 

“Perhaps she is not interested in—er— 
architectural—er—improvements,” I  sug- 
gested. ‘‘ From what you say I gather that 
she does show some interest in the poor of 
the parish. May she not give away a good 
deal on the quiet without anyone being the 
wiser ?” 

“The fact is, Mr. Heriot, there are no 
poor in Merinton, at least none to call really 
poor. No one is in a position to know that 
better than I do in my professional capacity. 
When I bought the practice here I knew J 
was coming amongst so-called poor people, 
and I was prepared to accept a small income 
for the sake of being in the country. But, 
to my surprise, I found not only plenty ot 
work awaiting me, but that my best patients 
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Oh, 
sur- 


were amongst these so-called poor 
I know them, Mr. Heriot. You'd 
prised to see some of my patients 


be 
working 
men’s wives who you would think hadn't a 
penny to from the of their 
families. And it’s not a little that contents 
them either. If it’s false tecth they want, 
it’s the best they must have, no less, money 
app tly no object. And they pay, too— 
I will say that for them! It is very seldom 
there’s any difficulty when I send in my bill, 
and if there is it is generally with people in 
the station just above them, small shop- 
keepers and the like. Oh, no one knows 
better than I do that there’s no real poverty 
in Merinton.”’ 

dare say you are right,’’ Isaid. ‘Only 
we know so little of each other, and we are 
often so hasty in our judgments.” 

“Quite right, sir. I'm all for charity my- 
self, but I know the people, and ’’—still more 
emphatically ig 


spare needs 


“IT know Miss Chantry ! 
We had reached the churchwarden's gate 
by this time, and he 
invitation to go in with him, which, however, 
I declined. 
“Thanks for 
* Your 
check upon her, though why she should take 


gave me a pressing 


your sir,” he 


pre sence 


company, 


said. was certainly a 


such pleasure in flouting me I don’t know. 
I dislike hasty judgments quite as much 


as you do, but as for Miss Chantry !’’—he 
broke off. Evidently the old lady was 
beyond the pale of the churehwarden’'s 


charity, and as he turned away he was still 
muttering to himself 
shillings! The 
In the course of the 
which time I did duty in Merinton, I saw a 
Mir heard 
than enough of his pet project, but I never 
met with Miss Chantry. Nor did the 


old skinflint !”’ 


next month, during 


good deal of Binney, and more 


again 


rector ever mention her in the long letters 
full of parish news which I received from 
him afterwards. But a year later I was 
summoned to the little town again. My 
friend had been called away, and he wired 
to me to come at once, if possible, adding 
“funeral to-morrow It was only as I 
donned my surplice in the vestry the next 
day that I learned that the burial at which 
I was to officiate was that of my old 
acquaintance, Miss Chantry. Mr. Binney 
who, as usual, was well to the fore in his 
position of churchwarden, was my informant 

“Yes, she’s gone had to leave it all 
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behind at last,’ he said. ‘‘ Not, of course, 
that I wish to reflect upon the dead,’ he 
added hastily, as if just remembering that 
his old strictures were no longer permissible. 
I asked a few questions about the deceased 
lady. 

“Oh, she was just the same to the last, 
as mean I should 
say. Inever got a penny more than that ten 
shillings from her for the Restoration Fund. 
And, indeed, there seems to be no enthusiasm 
at all in the parish about the matter. Money 
in plenty is always forthcoming for the 
cricket club, and the village lighting, and 
the reading room, but when it comes to the 
Restoration Fund it different thing 
altogether. I'm not young I 
Mr. Heriot ; I sometimes think I shall never 
have the pleasure of seeing the work begun,” 
and the churchwarden sighed. 

‘It’s in sight, sir. Shall I toll?” 
the sexton, putting his head round the door 
at that 


er—eccentric as ever, 


is a 


so as was, 


said 


moment. 


‘““You had better,’’ I said, and as the 
heavy note of the bell boomed out—as 
Miss Chantry would have said—through 


the debased Perpendicular windows of the 
Norman tower, we went to the side door of 
the church. We could sce the long funeral 
procession winding up the road below. 
Mr. Binney, “I didn't 
think there'd have been so many to follow 
her. But a funeral is always popular with 
some folk, and, I had forgotten ; 
there are to be refreshments afterwards at 
Mrs. Jones 


said 


ah, yes, 


the Te mperance Hotel yonder. 


the landlady, was telling me about it this 
morning. The solicitor gave the order, and 
it’s to be a tea at fourpence a head She 


[ gathered that the pronoun referred to 


Miss Chantry, not to the hotel keeper 

“‘Jeft full instructions It was so lke her, 

that—tea at fourpence a head! The old 
ahem!" The churchwarden seized 


with a violent fit of coughing 
When the 
came to me in great 
“I'm to be present at the reading of the 


The sohecitor has just told 


funeral was over Mr. Binney 


excitement 


will,” he said. 


me so; he said she made a great point ot it 
Now, what can that mean, do you think ? 
Surely she can't have remembered the 
Restoration Fund after all But no, she 
never would have given me so much satis 
faction I dare say she’s left every penny 
away from the parish altogether, and it 
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pleased her to think how much it would vex 
me to hear it.’ 

I had also been invited to be present at 
the reading of the will, which was to take 
place in the same hotel at which the refresh- 
ments so scorntully referred to by Mr. 
Binney were to be served. When we entered 
the room set apart for that purpose a waitress 
was handing round cake and coffee amongst 
a little group of persons already assembled. 
As soon as she had withdrawn, the solicitor 
began upon the business in hand. 

“TI think, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“that perhaps I had better inform you that 
the document I am about to read to you is 
somewhat eccentric in its wording It is, 
however,  perfe« tly legal, and quite in 
keeping with the character of my late 
respected client."”. With these preliminary 
remarks he began to read. 

I shall not attempt any exact quotation 
of what we then heard, neither my legal 
knowledge nor my memory being equal to 


such a task. But the gist of it was as 
follows : 

After declaring herself in the most 
approved legal phraseology to be ef sound 
mind, the testatrix, Euphemia Ann Chantry, 
bequeathed all her real and personal estate, 
with the exception of certain legacies, to 
Henry Curzon, solicitor, and to her ‘ good 
friend” Ezekiel Binney itn ¢rust for the 
charity which she had been secretly con- 
ducting, and which was now to be carried 
on publicly under the name of Miss Chantry’s 
Charity. 

Here the solicitor paused for a moment, 
and I glanced across at Binney. The ex- 
pression on his face was a curious one, but 
whether he was more astonished at finding 
that after all Miss Chantry’s charity had not 
been a myth, or more disgusted at the effron- 
tery of the testatrix’s proposal that he of 
all men should carry on a scheme with which 
it was quite unlikely that he would have any 
sympathy, I could not decide, 
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But the solicitor had begun to read again 
and as we heard at last what this mysterious 
charity of Miss Chantry’s really was, I am 
afraid I committed a breach of decorum by 
a smile that would not be suppressed. For 
it appeared that it had been the deceased 
lady's pet philanthropy to supply the poor 
with false teeth. Indeed, she seemed to have 
made it her business to look after the dental 
condition of the parish in general—that is, of 
the women and children, for by the terms of 
the will no masculine the of 
sixteen was to benefit from the charity. 
Women of 
were eligible for its 
benefits, and there 
was even a provision 
by which the mother 


above age 


any age 


of a young family 
could claim a small 
sum with which to 


pay someone to look 
after her children 
while she was having 
her molars attended 


to. 

When he had read 
the last clause Mr 
Curzon paused for a 
moment—it was a 


lengthy document t 
wade through 
Binney th« 
opportunity to draw 


seized 


his chair nearer mine 

“isnt it 
ishing ?”’ whis- 
And to 


never sus- 


aston- 


pered. “ 
think I 
pected! I under- 
I had 


so many patients 


stand now why 


“We now come to the legacies mentioned 
in the first part of the will,’’ resumed the 
solicitor, and he proceeded to read out the 
Then 
in as if to mark the importanc« 
of the next paragraph 

And I and bequeath to 
friend the before zekiel 
piece of advice which I trust he will take in 


particulars of several small bequests 
he paused agi 
good 


ive ny 


named Binney a 
good part, the said piece of advice being a 
too 
hastily that because his pet charity may fail 
person, that the 
te 


recommendation to him not to conclude 


to appeal to any particular 


said particular person is unintere lin any 


[ must congratulate you 


rv Binney 


philanthropic work at all. And I give and 
bequeath to the said Ezekiel Binney, on 
condition of his undertaking the administra- 
tion of the charity mentioned heretofore, 
an annuity of three hundred pounds, the 
said moneys to accrue to the Charity funds 
at his demise. I also give to the said Ezekiel 
Binney, without condition whatsoever, the 
sum of two thousand pounds, the said legacy 
being a recognition of the fact that to my 
certain knowledge he generously reduced his 
just charges to many of his poorest patients, 
not knowing that the said charges were to 
be paid by me. And 
I give and bequeath 
also to the said 
Ezekiel Binney the 
sum of two thousand 
pounds to be held by 
him in trust for the 
Restoration Fund of 
Merinton Church, the 
said sum being a 
mark of appreciation 
of his enthusiasm as 
a collector, and also 
a slight return for the 
amusement which his 
zeal in the said cause 
has from time to time 
attorded 

There was nothing 
more of in 
the document 
he concluded 
licitor and held 
out hand to the 
bewildered chureh- 


moment 
and as 
the so- 
rose 


his 


warden. 
must congratu- 
late you, Mr. Binney,” 


he said. Phere may 

be in the will I have just read some—er 
expressions not altogether usual in such 
documents——I assure you they were very 
reluctantly inserted by me—but I think I 
may say that the terms of the will show 
most conclusively the high esteem in which 
you were held by my late client.””. And 
then, dropping into the colloquial, he added, 
\h, poor Miss Chantry, she loved her 


little joke !”’ 

‘But suppose I don't see my way to act- 
ing said Binney, who still looked like 
a man in a dream. 


Phere are provisions in the will in view 
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of such a contingency, but I beg you, my 
dear sir, to decide nothing on the spur of 
the moment. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, I must ask you to excuse me,” and with 
a bow the solicitor withdrew, 

I piloted Binney to the door also ; there 
was nothing further to detain us, but the 
poor churchwarden was too dazed to think 
of moving. As we reached the foot of the 
stairs he seemed to awaken. 

“They're in there having tea,” he said, 
indicating an open door from which the 
clinking of cups and saucers and the subdued 
babble of many tongues proceeded. “ Sup- 
pose we look in for a moment.” 

I had no particular curiosity to behold 
the ‘‘ mourners’ disposing of their four- 
penny tea, but I followed my companion’s 
lead. We found ourselves in a large room 
crowded with people. Down the centre of 
the room ran a long table with benches on 
either side, and these were filled with women 
and children, and a few men, all apparently 
doing ample justice to the buns and spiced 
cake before them. Other men, women, and 
children were grouped around the doorway 
as if awaiting their turn at the table. Most 
of them were strangers to me, but Binney 
seemed to know them all. 

‘Aye, Mr. Binney, she’s gone at last,” 
said a young woman with a child in her 
arms, in answer to some remark of his. 
“And she'll be sore missed, too. They do 
say as she was a bit touched in the upper 
story, but, as I says to my James, if that’s 
being touched it’s a pity as a few more rich 
folk ain’t got a tile or two offt.”’ 

“ That’s so,”’ said an older woman standing 
near. ‘‘ It’s mebbes reckoned eccentric like 
to keep folks in the dark as to the good a 
body does, and certain there isn’t many as is 
troubled that way, but there's plenty as ’Il 
bless her as is gone, eccentric or not eccentric. 
Why, my little Minnie there ’as been a 
different child since Miss Chantry sent us 
ott to you, sir, to have them crooked fangs 
drawed out.” 

“Aye,” said the younger woman, “she 
didn’t put us off with no second-rate stutf 
neither. It had to be the best allus, as you 
know, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Binney, “and you got 
the best. But how is it that I never knew 
anything of all this before? Surely it 
would have only been grateful to make 
her kindness known ? ” 
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“That was one of her queer-like ways,” 
said the elder woman. ‘ There was just 
two conditions she made, and we've kep’ 
‘em faithful. The first was never to tell 
nobody about it in her lifetime, and t’other 
was that we were to follow her to her grave 
when the Lord should think fit to take 
her.” 

As she spoke there was a sudden uprising 
from the benches, and the women moved 
away to secure places at the table. Mr. 
Binney and I made our way out, but the 
churchwarden was too lost in thought to 
be conversational. When I parted from 
him he was still muttering to himself: 
“Astonishing! And to think I never 
knew !”’ 

I saw no more of Mr. Binney during the 
fortnight I spent at Merinton, and rumour 
had it that he had been so “struck of a 
heap ”’ by the contents of Miss Chantry’s 
will that he had taken to his bed. However, 
I learned from a more reliable source that 
the good churchwarden had finally decided 
to accept the responsibility imposed upon 
him by the deceased lady. 

When I visited Merinton a year later 
Binney was no longer practising dentistry. 
He had given up in favour of a clever young 
practitioner who was kept fully employed 
under the provisions of the Chantry Charity, 
while Binney himself made it his business to 
see that the poor got full advantage from 
their bequest. 

The debased Perpendicular windows were 
still in the church tower, the good dentist 
having finally agreed to allow the money 
left by Miss Chantry to be spent in strength- 
ening the fabric rather than in making the 
structural alterations with which neither the 
rector nor the parish had ever been very 
cordially in sympathy. 

“Indeed,” said my friend to me, ‘‘ Binney 
never showed the same interest in the 
scheme after the reading of Miss Chantry’s 
will. In fact, he is a changed 1nan altogether. 
He is still very generous in subscribing to 
all parish funds, but there is one thing no 
one can get him to do, and that is to collect 
subscriptions for any object whatever, and 
perhaps it is just as well,” concluded the 
rector with a twinkle in his eye. 

And later, when I called on Binney, it 
was quite evident that he was wrapped up 
heart and soul in the administration of Miss 
Chantry’s Charity. 
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London’s Towers and Spires 
By T. W. WILKINSON 


(With Drawings by HEDLEY Fitton and W. Ettison, and Photos by the Author) 


PONDON is pre-eminent in many 
~ things, and in none more so than 
the number and diversity of its church 
towers and spires. From Greenwich to 
Chelsea they ascend heavenward in 
unsurpassed profusion, above all rising 
the vast, majestic dome of St. Paul's, 
crowned with the emblem of Christianity, 
ever triumphant, ever radiantly glorious, 
whether refulgent in sunshine or en- 
wreathed in the smoke of myriad fires 
beneath. 

Great is the variety of these structures ; 
great the difference in their value as 
works of art and parts of our island’s 
story. First in importance from any 
viewpoint are Wren’s towers and spires, 
which are a class of themselves. Deprived 
of the opportunity for the display of any 
architectural facade—for sites were, or 
evidently soon would be, hemmed in by 
buildings which would. hide such a feature 

Sir Christopher generally devoted special 
pains to his steeples, designing them, not 
only beautiful and elegant as isolated 
structures, but in com- 
plete harmony with 
one another. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he 
subordinated, as in the 
case of St. Mary -le- 
Bow, Cheapside, every 
thing to the steeple, 
which he made the 
most important part of 
the building. And time 
has given to some of 
the great architect’s 


which render them of 


One of the finest 
fruits of Wren’s genius 
is the great steeple of 
St. Mary -le- Bow —a 
work which illustrates 
very clearly that adap 
tation to means which 
is so characteristic of 
his achievements. The 


old church stood back 4o ft. from Cheap- 
side. Wren, when re-building, determined 
to bring the new structure forward to the 
street, and, as it would then have a 
steeple which could be seen, to make 
it the most important part of the build- 
ing; and the result has long been the 
special glory of Cheapside. 

Structurally, the steeple is remarkable 
for its admirable proportions, decreasing 
harmoniously as it does from base to 
spire; for its foundation —an ancient 
Roman causeway, 18 ft. below the level 
of the street; and for a balcony above 
the fine Doric entrance. This is a memorial 
of a stone building which stood near the 
site of the present tower, and dated back 
to the days when Cheapside was renowned 
for joustings and other medieval shows. 
Queen Philippa, while standing, with the 
ladies of her court, on a_ temporary 
wooden structure to witness a tournament, 
fell on a number of knights below, owing 
to the flooring giving way beneath her. 
The King (Edward III.) wished to punish 
those who had raised 
so flimsy a structure ; 
but, on the Queen 
interceding for them, 
he contented himsel 
by ordering the erec- 
tion of a permanent 
saldam “‘ to be strongly 
builded of stone for 
himself, the Queen, and 
other estates.” It is 
this structure which 
the balcony facing 
Cheapside commemor- 
ates. 

In folk-lore the 
steeple ot Bow Church 
crops out again and 
again. It is popularly 
supposed to be the 
home of the bells 
which called Whitting- 
ton back to London 
and fortune, though, 
in fact, the peal of his 
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time all perished in the Great Fire. 
And who needs to be reminded that true 
Cockneys are said to be those born within 
the sound of Bow bells ? 

The steeple of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
is another of Wren’s happiest achieve- 
ments. Unfortunately, it cannot be seen 
to the best advantage, because it is sur- 
rounded by buildings, though in one 
direction—the north—the conditions are 
better than they were for many years. 
Till the nineteenth century was well 
advanced the view from Fleet Street was 
obstructed by houses ; but in November, 
1824, fire effected a clearance in front of 
the church, and so pleasing a vista was 
thus created that it was resolved to retain 
the opening, with the result that in the 
following year St. Bride’s Avenue was 
lormed—an improvement to which the 
parishioners subscribed liberally. 

Loftiest of all the steeples designed by 
Wren—of all the church steeples, that is; 
Si. Paul's is, of course, in another flight— 
St. Bride’s has suffered greatly by light- 
ning. In 1764 it was so seriously damaged 
that 85 ft. of the spire had to be taken 
down, and the elevation was then reduced 
by 8 ft., bringing the total height to 
226 it., or only 4 ft. higher than its 
nearest rival, the steeple of St. Mary-le- 
Bow. Lightning again struck it in 1803, 
and in 1887 it narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion during a memorable storm, the fluid 
passing down the conductor and expending 
its foree under the paving at the base of 
the tower. 

A remarkable spire of different 
character is that of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East. Though one of Wren’s most striking 
designs, it is wholly unlike any other, the 
employment of four arched ribs to bear 
the spire rendering it unique among his 
works ; and this circumstance may have 
given rise to the legend that the idea of 
building such a steeple was suggested to 
sir Christopher by his only daughter, Jane, 
who died soon after its completion, More 
probably, however, Wren drew his plans 
from one or all of three similar steeples, 
those of St. Giles, Edinburgh, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and St. Nicholas, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

Strongly and scientifically constructed 
though the steeple is, its appearance is 
so elegant that in bygone years many 
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ST. MARY-LE-BOW, CHEAPSIDE. 


doubts were entertained as to its stability, 
particularly by those whose homes were 
close to the church and on the ground 
now covered with offices and warehouses. 
Wren himself—Wren, of all men !—is said 
to have been intensely anxious when 
the superstructure was completed, and to 
have taken up a position on London Bridge 
to await the removal of the supporters. 
He is pictured as hurrying thither with a 
glass, watching the steeple through it, 
and, finally, giving a sigh of relief as a 
rocket soared aloft to proclaim that it 
stood and that the fears of those who 
lived near St. Dunstan’s were groundless ! 
If Wren was apprehensive as to the 
soundness of the steeple at the time it 
was completed—-and that, of course, is in 
the highest degree improbable—he cer- 
tainly was not a few years later. One day 
a friend called on him, and, in speaking of 
a terrible hurricane which had swept over 
England, told him that it had damaged 
all the steeples in London. 
“Not St. Dunstan’s, I am sure,” he 
replied with a confident smile. 
And he was right. Many steeples in 
the City were damaged ; but by far the 
most fragile-looking of the whole numbet 
had passed safely through the storm. 
Nearer London Bridge is a beautiful 
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specimen of Wren’s work. It is the 
steeple of St. Magnus, the loftiest of the 
lead dome type in the City, and peculiarly 
interesting as an illustration of Sir Chris- 
topher’s prescient e. The ground floor of 
the tower, as originally built, was open 
only on the west side; but in 1760, 
during some repairs, a passage was made 
through it from north to south as part 
of a footway to old London Bridge, which 


was about 200 ft. to the east of the 
present bridge, and in a line with the 


tower. And here it was that a proof 
came to light of Wren’s remarkable 
faculty for anticipating the requirements 
of future ages. For it was found that 
such an alteration had been provided for 
by leaving a joint in the masonry, and that, 
therefore, a passage through the tower 
could be made with little trouble. The 
tower is still open on three sides ;_ but, as 
the footway is no longer required, a 
portion of the road to old London 
Bridge has been enclosed and is used as 
a churchyard. 

Projecting from the tower is a “ drum” 
clock with a curious history. In 1709 it 
was given to the church by Sir Charles 
Duncomb, who was Lord Mayor in that 
year, and who, it is said, thereby fulfilled 
a vow. When a poor boy, he had to wait 
on London Bridge for his master, and in 
the end missed him through not knowing 
the hour ; whereupon he vowed that if he 
ever became successful, he would give a 
clock to St. Magnus’ Church, that all 
passers-by might see the time. Fortune 
did smile upon him, and ultimately he 
kept the resolution he had made in the 
days of his youth. 

Of another class of Wren’s steeples, that 
of St. James, Garlick Hill, is a fine repre- 
sentative. Here, again, the architect 
introduced the projecting “ drum ”’ clock, 
which in this case bears, besides the date 
of construction (1682), a figure of St. 
James, with pilgrim’s staff, shell, wallet 
and hat. 

Several of the other unrivalled series 
of steeples designed by Wren are now 
merely relics, the fabrics to which they 
were attached having been razed to the 


ground. Gone is All Hallows Staining 
save for its tower: and among othe 
churches commemorated in the same 


way is St. Mary Somerset, Upper Thame 
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Street. The building was pulled down in 
1871 and its parish united with that of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. A similar fate 
is doubtless in store for other churches 
built by Wren, and happily still intact, 
and probably even their steeples will not 
be spared. 

“Room! More room!” ever the 
cry in the City; and so every building 
which has outlasted its utility is swept 
away, however great its architectural 
value, and however interesting its _his- 
torical associations. 

Wren’s works dwarf those of later 
date ; but some admirable contributions 
to London’s noble cluster of towers and 
spires have been made by more modern 
architects. The fine steeple of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields (how many Londoners even 
know that it is surmounted by a crown 
to indicate the parish of the monarch ?) ; 
the imposing frontage of St. Mary-le- 
Strand; the tower of St. Dunstan, Fleet 
Street; the lofty spire of All Saints, 
Margaret Street—these and other struc- 
tures are all fine achievements. 

St. Dunstan’s steeple, with its graceful 
lantern supporting the tower—that pic- 
turesque feature of the top of Fleet Street 
—is considered one of the most successful 
of modern works of its kind, and is linked 
with Dickens, since its chimes were, it 
is believed, in his mind when he wrote 
the second of the Christmas 
Contrary to his usual practice, the great 
novelist did not localise those delightful 
products of his genius in such a way 
as to make places clearly identifiable. 
Dickensians, however, used to visit Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, to see on the door 
No. 8 the knocker which looked to 
Marley like a human face—it is gone now, 
some relic-hunter or common thief having 
stolen it—and still include St. Dunstan's 
in their literary pilgrimage, on the ground 
that it was probably the church near 
Which Toby Veck waited for hire. St. 
Dunstan’s, it is true, is not mentioned 
in “The Chimes”; but its tower was 
undoubtedly the model for an etching by 
Stanfield in the original edition ot that 
work. 

After—a long way after—such gems 
the foregoing come a number of 
and spires which contrast strangely with 
them, heighten their beauty as a dark 
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Cloud shows up fireworks, and 
constitute some of the curiosities 


of London. They are, in fact, 
architectural “ freaks,”’ which 
move our old friend, the “ in- 
telligent foreigner,” to deep- 
chested laughter. 

Most prominent of all these 
monstrosities is that which 


Horace Wa'pole pronounced to be 
masterpiece of absurdity 
the steeple of St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury. _ It 
of an obelisk surmounted 
with the statue of George I., 
and is an attempt to real- 
ise Pliny’s description of 
the Mausoleum of. Halicar- 
nassus ; but it has probably 


consists 


inspired more Jampoons 
than any other structure 
of its kind in the world. 


Many people who have 


never seen it know the 
epigram : 
“When Harry the Eighth left 
the Pope in the lurch, 
The peopie of England made 


him head of the Church; 
But Ge subjects, the 
Bloomsburv people, 
Instead of a church, make him 
head of a steeple.’ 


as the unique 
structure 1s now, it was 
formerly more for on the corners 
of the lowest of the series of steps which 
make up the obelisk were lions and uni- 
corns quartering the royal arms. These 
were removed in 1871. 

Another obelisk-topped tower is not 
so well known—that of St. Luke’s, Old 
Street. The spire is a fluted pillar, and, 
though, like the Bloomsbury “ freak.’’ it 
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has its admirers, the dearest friend of 
the architect was perhaps unable in con- 
sclence to go farther than declare it 
original. That it certainly is. 


A curious spire of a difterent character 
dominates Langham Place. It is attached 
to All Souls’ Church, and seems to have 
been suggested by that common 
object of the grocer’s window, the sugar- 
loaf. When it was completed (about 1826), 
public scorn was focused on it so sharply 
that if the architect had been a moderately 
sensitive man, he would have writhed in 
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“A MASTERPIECE OF ABSURDITY "— 
ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY. 


agony. Being thick-skinned, how- 
ever, he enjoyed rather than dis- 
liked it. Somebody sent him a 
copy of a published caricature 
representing him as impaled on the 
summit of his remarkable creation. 
Instead of being annoyed, he 
laughed merrily, and showed it 
to his clerks, remarking : 

** See, gentlemen, how criticism 
has exalted me!” 

Westminster, again, has 
its curiosity, or, rather, 
curiosities, in church 
steeples ; for St. John’s has 
stuck on it four belfries. 
It is an amazing edifice 
altogether, and the quar- 
tette of towers, one on 
each corner, round it off. 
Presumably the architect 
was determined to be sym- 
metrical at all costs. 

Diverting would be the 
history ot some of such 
architectural “freaks.” 
And, judging from what is 
known of the birth of one 
or two of them, it would 
be instructive and 
thus realise the old ideal. 
In proof of this, the cir- 
cumstances in which the 
tower of St. Mary’s, Hag- 
gerston, were built will alone suffice. 

This structure is so huge—it rises from 
the middle of the facade to a great height 

that many stories cluster round it, some 
of them pat ked with details intended to 


also, 


give them verisimilitude. It is stated, 
for instance, that the architect, being 


busy when the builder asked him to what 
height he should carry the tower, and not 
having made up his mind on the point, 
told him to go on till he was stopped. 
On the following day the = architect 
travelled to a distant part ot the country, 
Where he was detained for some time on 
another building. Returning to London, 
he went to Haggerston to see how work 
Was progressing, and was amazed to find 
that the tower had reached its present 
height. In a frenzy he pounced on the 
unhappy builder, who said he had done 
merely as he was told. The architect then 
remembered his instructions, and promptly 
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finished off the job by clapping on it a 
little tower with pinnacles. 

Passing belief is this story; and yet, 
after all, the real history of the monstrous 
tower is not a whit more incredible. The 
facts are these : 
During the 
construction of 
the church, 
the contractor 
bought for an 
old song a 
quantity of 
Bath stone 
which had 


formed part E 


of a house. 
Anxious to 
realise on his 
bargain  forth- 
with, he ob- 
tained an inter- 
view with the 
building com- 
mittee, and told 
that body that 
he could afford 
to build them a 
magnificent 
tower at a ri- 
diculously low 
price. The 
committee came 
to the conclu- 
sion that here 
Was indeed a 
chance, and or- 
dered the con- 
tractor to erect 
a tower as high 
as he could for a certain sum, which was 
the utmost they could expend on such 
a structure. So the builder went ahead, 
and, if he did not satisfy the committee, 
certainly provided Haggerston with a 
wonder. 

After this, the legend connected with 
another church tower in a different part 
of London seems less preposterous than 
When taken alone. Much of the stone in 
it, according to local report, originally 
did service in a prison which was de- 
molished many years ago! 
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Notwithstanding the absurdities, how- 
ever, London’s towers and spires form, as 
a whole, a huge and magnificent group— 
a group which, if it does not include a 
landmark so conspicuous as any of Coven- 
try’s three tall 
spires, a gem 
like the famous 
belfry of Bruges 
or the pride of 
Ely,ora master- 
piece so impos- 
ing as the Bell 
Harry Tower of 
Canterbury’s 
glorious pile is 
from the Lon- 
don Road at 
the point where 
Chaucer’s pil- 
grims first 
caught sight of 
it, is neverthe- 
less ennobling 
and a monu- 
ment of British 
faith and 
genius. 

Let us hope 
that none of 
the special 
gems will be 
further shut in 
by lofty build- 
ings, or, worse 
still, “ killed ”’ 
by obstruc- 
tions, such as— 
to take an ex- 
treme case—a 
preposterous memorial that it was pro- 
posed to erect to Queen Anne. The 
monument, on paper, was a huge struc- 
ture, and it was intended to plant it, 
while Anne was still on the Throne, in 
front of St. Mary-le-Strand, and thereby 
absolutely smother the fine fagade. Just, 
however, as building operations were 
about to begin, an event happened that 
caused the scheme to be abandoned, That 
event was formally communicated to the 
world in terms which have since become 
rather familiar : ‘* Queen Anne is dead ” ! 
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A* old sundial in the midst of a 

lawn, facing an oid.historical house. 
It was mounted in grey granite, chipped 
and of and 
round stone bench, 
grew 


green 


worn by centuries 
it 


sweetbrict 


exposure, 
At 
which climbed up it in 


was a its base 
a 
It had witnessed 
children 


had played round it ; lovers had leant and 


a wild undisciplined way. 


many scenes in the bygone years: 


talked upon it; old people had rested on 
the bench beneath it; but it had never 
experienced a sadder scene than this. The 
house itself, and all the property that for 
five hundred years had been in the Raymond 
family, was to be sold to any stranger who 


bid the highest price for it 


It was the close of a hot breathless day 
in August. The doves were cooing in the 
shady group of sycamores that bordered one 
side of the lawn. There wa hush over 
the sweet-scented garden; the fiowers were 
folding themselves up for the night; the 
birds were faintly twittering from the leafy 
branches of their retreats; and the old 
house stood grimly silent in the midst All 
day long the auctioneer and his men had 
been busy inside, moving and _ ticketing 
some of its priceless contents. They had 
gone now ; and the quict altel the con- 
tinued vulgar bustle in it, seemed the more 
marked in contrast. Tresentl cre the 
velvet lawn stole a be h figure, and he 
made his way to the old sundial. 

He was only a little fellow of twelve, 
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Author of ** A Country Corner,’’ 
etc. 


No. 1.—A BOY'S PURPOSE 


but he held himself squarely and proudly, 
and would have died rather than let anyone 
see the bitter tears that were rising in his 


eyes. He leant against the sundial, and 
gazed at his home with a_heart-breaking 
sob. Child though he was, how he loved it ! 


}fow he had revelled in all its past histories, 
and in his ancestors’ noble exploits! How 
had listened whilst his enthusiastic 
young mother, a distant descendant of his 
father’s family, had _ related that 
had been handed down from generation to 


he 


stories 


generation of the Raymonds! And how, 
from his babyhood, he had been accus 
tomed to consider himself as the heir 
to it all! 

When a year ago his father died, how 
earnestly he had resolved in his boyish 
heart that he would be his widowed mother's 
comfort and support! And when the truth 
was gradually revealed to him that the end 
had come; that after vears of ceaseless and 
unprofitable struggle it was useless to hold 
out against fate, even then, it wanted thu 
actual dismantling of the house to make 


him realise it fully. Perhaps when he was 
told to bid farewell to his pony the blow 
Now, with clenched 


sunburned fists and tear-stained cheeks, he 


was most crushing. 


tood in the glory of a lovely sunset to 
feast his eves for the last time upon the 
home he loved. Me felt so small, so powet 
less in the hand of fate. And the know- 


ledge of his weakness only added to the 
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bitterness of his soul. With childish passion 
he cried aloud : 

“Tf I were a man they would not dare to 
treat us so! I should be able to think of 
some way to get rid of them and keep our 
home!” 

And then across the shadowy lawn flitted 
a slender black-robed figure. 

‘Godwin !”’ 

‘Here, mother!” 

He went forward to mect her, a boy 
that any mother would have been proud to 
own, so fearless and frank was his carriage, 
so true and honest were his clear grey eyes. 

Mrs. Raymond seemed as if she had hardly 
left her girlhood behind her. A_ golden- 
haired, blue-eyed girl she was still, with a 
sensitive soul and a proud spirit, but with 
a strength and serenity that leavened both, 
and which made themselves felt in every 
word she spoke. 

Her boy linked his arm in hers, and led 
her back to the sundial. 

‘Sit down, mother. Talk to me. It’s 
our last night. I’ve been wanting you 
badly. I think I love this old dial better 
than anything else in the garden. It is 
very, very old, is it not?” 

Mrs. Raymond with her hand on_ her 
boy’s shoulder turned to look at it, then 
slowly and impressively she read aloud 
the motto that was carved in the grey 
stone : 

Shadow and sun—so, too, our lives are made, 

Yet think how great the sun, how small the shade.” 


this black shade of ours not 
small,” the boy cried with the hot passion 
and impetuosity of youth 

‘It does not look small now, but time 
will soften the blow,” his mother said with 
the sad wisdom that was beyond her years. 
“There are other things more priceless 
than an old inheritance: 

**T feel as if I can’t and won't be beaten!" 
said the boy 
mother ? Can't we get it back one day ? 
Will not money buy it back ?” 

‘T suppose it might; but money does 


‘Is there no hope out of it, 


not come to the Raymonds. It has been 
steadily leaving them for years and years. 
Your father came to his inheritance when 
it had become a burden, instead of a blessing. 
And in the struggle to keep it for you he 
shortened his own life. He could not stand 
the strain of it.”’ 
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Godwin looked up at his mother with 
pitiful eyes. But he said nothing, he could 
not trust himself to speak. 

Mrs. Raymond gazed at the old dial 
with loving affection ; then impulsively she 
bent down and kissed the moss-covered 
granite with her lips. 

“Your father asked me to marry him 
here,”’ she said ; and at the bare recollection 
of that golden day the blush rose to her 
soft, pale cheeks. ‘‘ And,” she continued, 
“when you were a baby, Godwin, we would 
bring you out here in the cool of the evening 
and stand you upon the dial to see how you 
were growing. He is an old friend of ours. 
How I wish we could take him with us. 
But as we cannot do that, shall we take his 
message and hide it in our hearts ?” 

‘““What message, mother ?”’ 


**Shadow and sun—so, too, our lives are made, 
Yet think how great the sun, how small the shade.’ 


Is not that a bright bit of parting cheer he 
gives us ?. The sun makes the shadows, and 
they mark the time. This morning, Godwin, 
in my daily text-book I read : 

““*The Lord God is a sun and shield. 
The Lord will give grace and glory. No 
good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.’ If we have that great 
sun in our hearts, shadows will seem very 
small and fleeting.” 

But Godwin was knitting his brows. 

‘I’m sure, mother, that you have always 
walked uprightly ; yet God is taking away 
our ‘ good thing’ from us!” 

‘*So we think in our blindness, dear; but 
God sees farther than we do. It is not a 
‘good thing’ for us now, or He would not 
have taken it away.” 

She sat down on the old stone bench, and 
Godwin laid his head on her shoulder in his 
old childish way. 

‘Talk, mother, talk. I don’t want to 
think.” 

So she talked to him soothingly and 
cheerfully of the days to come, when he and 
she would be in the small town house she 
meant to take, near a good grammar school, 
where he would receive his education, 

‘And when I giow up?” he inquired 
wistfully, ‘* may I still be a soldier, mother ? 
I have no property now to keep me. Father 
used to talk to me about the responsibilities 
of being a landlord. I shall have no responsi- 
bilities now. Can I be a soldier, mother ?” 
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“We shall be very badly off, my boy. I 
doubt if that will be possible.”’ 
Godwin’s tuoughts flew to his ancest 


the Raymonds who figured so proudly in the 


long portrait gallery above the oak hall. 
Soldiers and sailors there were amongst 
them; courtiers and ambassadors; some 


in hunting plain English 
He had alwavs meant to have his 
painted when he donned a cavalry 


attire; some as 
squires, 
portrait 
unitor! 
A char; 


been his 


boyish hope s were set on that 
and a sword had 
Now this, 


scarlet 
ideal from 
too, was to be taken from him 


coat, 


infancy. 


It was a bitter moment; he could see no 
light in the future; his boyish face was 
clouded with gloom, and rebellion was 


seething in his soul. 
At last with a little sigh his mother left him 
must go, 
packing, and I want to help her. 


darling ; old nurse is busy 
Godwin 
mv boy, bear this trouble like a man—like a 
Christian Our 
but our Sun behind it is great 
but 


She went to join her faithful old servant, 


gentleman, shadow is big 


; and shadows 


pass, our Sun will always be with us 
who was busy in the few rooms in the west 


wing of the house which had been left un- 


disturbed for their use. 

his hands 
pockets, his forehead 
h thought Presently a 
turf beside him made him start. 
the oldest 


tood looking 


Godwin sat on by the sundial, 
thrust 


puckered wit 


deep in his 
step 
on the soft 
It was an old gardencr, one of 
servants on the estate ; and he 
at the downcast figure of the boy in great 
perplexity 


‘Ih, Master Godwin,” he said, rubbing 
his head this is an evil time, sure enough 
My legs be old and shaky, and I be gettin’ 


rusty but ‘tis 


my ‘cart 


and clumsy in the work, 


nothin’ to the breakin’ up of 


inside of me I never thought I'd see sich 
trouble as th And I'm to be pensioned 
into the almshouse to-morrow, with the 
other old dotty folk. Oh! ‘tis past belief 


and bearin’ 


‘So it is. Tom,”’ cried the boy but you 


are old and I am young, and it is a hundred 


times harder for me 

**T remember,”’ the old man continued 
tapping the sundial impressively with hi 
horny knuckle your father standin’ on 
the top o' this ‘ere dil when he were a 
little chap in short knickers and white sock 
Tom,” " I'm the king o’ the castle 


“*Ave,’ I says to him, p’intin’ to the house, 
‘but that be your not this ‘ere old 
dile.’ ‘* Yes,’ he ‘but that 
too big for me to manage.’ Ave, that were 
his words, and it were a prophecy, for Mr 
Harold hadn’t the sperrit and strength to 
fight for his castle. 


house 


savs, house is 


He jest bowed his ead, 
and the money leaked away, and he couldn't 
seem to think of no ways of gettin’ more 
And in course, a Raymond never had been 
trained to work, but look 
‘ce here! If this my it 
have bin close to my ’eart these many years 

but 


Master Godwin, 
were 
if I were born to it same as you, I'd 
go out on the high road and break stones 
earn a bit of rather 
the old 


have’ been 


anythin’ to 
than sit by 
Fortin’s 


money 
and see place go to 


lost, but 
again!’ Fire 


strangers 
fortin’'s have been found 
flashed in the old 


and kindled in 


man’s eyes as he spoke 


fire the young one’s gazing 
into his. 
‘I don't Tom 


but if breaking stones on the road to-morrow 


understand all vou say, 


would back my home, of courss 


vive me 


ao 
“Would ye now? b'lieve ye would 
Master Godwin, but that be but a tigger o’ 


speech I b’heve ve will do summat yet 
from the look on y« 
Phe old hobbled 
heard him muttering as he 
‘Fortin’s can be 
Phe boy sat still 
Dusk 


arden ; thi 


man away and Godwin 


went: 
mended.” 

and thinking 
fall an the 


thinking, 
very deeply. began to 
old 
even the twittering of the birds had ceased 

think,” he his thoughts 


‘IT will go to the church just to say 


dew was on the grass ; and 


said, uttering 
aloud, 
to our monuments.” 

Hle went 
a bit of the park till he came to the church 
the forefathers 


Though it was fast getting dark, he pushed 


(,00d bve 


through the gardens and 


TOSS 


which held bones of his 


open the heavy church door, and wandered 
round the building looking up at the quaint 
old epital hs on many of the tablet Phen 
he came to two ancient tombs with recum- 


Raymonds in their armour 


And lastly hie 


which had only been opened a 


ures of 


bent fig 


upon them. came to. the 


family vault 


vear ago to receive his father ae tood 
and wondered if, because he was ejected 
from his inheritance, he would be refused 
admission here when dead 

Shall | never have the right to be buried 


+ 


ee 
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“Mrs. Raymond with ber hand on her boy's shoulder turned to look at it, then slowly and 
impressively she read . . ."—y. 45, 
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with the Raymonds ?” he asked himself 
with a rising sob. ‘I have done nothing 
to deserve being shut out from it all.” 

As he stood forlorn and disconsolate in 
the empty church, the full harvest moon rose 
outside in the sky, and poured a flood of 
silver light through the window upon the 


lettering on the family vault, and the 


in some village sports, and his father had 
shaken his head despondently. 

“Tt is not the Raymonds’ luck to win,” 
he said. 

Mrs. Raymond had laughingly reproved 
him. 

*“Don’t say so to your son, 
to have a purpose in his life.’ 


I mean him 


“Though it was fast getting dark, he pushed open the heavy church door”—y, 46, 


Raymond motto caught his eye and held 
him spellbound. 
Tenax propositt vinco. 
How often had he been called 
translate it by his father. 
Holding to my promise I 
He remembered saying it to his father 
once where there was talk of his competing 


upon to 


, 


win,’ 


Godwin dwelt upon this past conversa- 


tion now as he sorrowfully left the church. 
He wended 
dusky gardens ; 
across him what his purpose could be, and 
hope came back to him, and gladness, and 


his way across the park and 
then suddenly it flashed 


courage, 


fhe moon shone full on the old sundial, and 
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with an impulse: he hardly at the moment 
understood, he bounded across the velvet 
lawn and whipped off his cap as he stood 
by his old friend. 

With shining eyes and resolute deter- 
mined lips he knelt upon the stone bench, 
and with bowed head and closed eyes he 
registered there a vow to God, and asked 
for a blessing upon it. 

And then with head erect he walked into 
the house. He had left it a couple of hours 
previously a gloomy discontented boy, he 
returned to it with a man’s purpose in his 
soul, 

‘Mother,’ he said to Mrs. Raymond 
when, according to her custom, she visited 
him in his bed for a last ‘‘Good-night,’’ ‘‘ do 
you remember a fellow in the Bible going 
away from his home and making a vow to 
God by a pillar of stone. Wasn't it Jacob ?” 

“Yes,” replied his mother ; ‘‘ why do you 
think of him, dear, to-night ? ”’ 

“Could you just find the place for me ? 
I want to read it.” 

Mrs. Raymond took up his small Bible, 
and, sitting by his bedside, read him the 
account of Jacob’s vision and vow. God- 
win lay very still. His eyes never left his 
mother’s face. 

Once he murmured with her as she read : 

“So that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace.”’ 

And then when she had finished the 
chapter, he gave a long-drawn sigh. 

“ T’ve made a vow, mother, to-night. And 
it was by a pillar of stone. Only the sun- 
dial and I know what it was.” 

He would say no more, but sleep was long 
in coming to him that night. The hope 
that had sprung up in his heart excited him, 
He tossed about: restlessly, and at last fell 
asleep, to dream strange medleys of sundials 
and churches, and journeys to and _ fro, 
Towards dawn he slumbered soundly, but 
he awoke at five o’clock, and then deter- 
mined he would stay in bed no longer. He 


hastily dressed himself, and let himself out 
of the house very quietly into the sunny 
garden, It was deliciously sweet in the 
early morning. Life did not appear so 
impossible to him now. Another idea had 
taken possession of him, and he was eager 
to carry it out. He visited his carpentering 
shop, picked up a hammer and a couple of 
chisels, and whistling contentedly, crossed 
the lawn to the sundial. 

Then with steady, sturdy hands, he began 
to chisel some words round the granite 
base of the dial. He was a long time about 
it, for it was hard to cut, and harder still to 
shape his letters correctly. But he worked 
on, until the muscles stood out upon his 
arms and hands with the effort, and beads 
of moisture were on his brow. He had 
thrown off his jacket, and rolled up his 
shirt-sleeves, and every now and then he 
would stand back and survey his handiwork 
with anxious, critical eyes. 

At last his work was finished, and he 
gathered up his tools. 

“There, old friend,” he said, laying his 
hand wita an affectionate caress on the old 
dial plate, ‘“‘ you carry the time and some 
words of wisdom, but I have made you 
carry something else now, and mind you 
let your future owner see it. It is just a 
word of warning to him.” 

The sundial might have smiled at the 
haughty assurance of the small boy, as he 
turned for the last time from the scene of his 
labour, and retraced his steps to the house. 

An hour or two later, there was bustle and 
activity in the old Hall, but the boy and 
his mother were far away. ‘The old sundial 
still recorded the golden hours in the centre 
of the lawn, for time could not stay to 
mourn over the downfall of the Raymond 
family: only—later in the day the sun 
discovered the freshly lettered words, and 
brought them forward with startling distinct- 
ness : 


**T will come back. Dei Gra. G. R.” 


Lhis is the first of a short sertes of connected stories, by Miss Amy Le Feuvre, 
The second, ** A Girls Refusal,” will appear in our January number, and will 
continue the story of the Old Sundial. 
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LETTERS ON LIFE 
AND LOVE. sy ‘amica’ 


7.—To a Mother whose Daughters do not Marry off as she Anticipated 


Y DEAR ELEANOR,—If time stood 
still, no spectacle would be as beau- 

tiful as a youngish mother surrounded 
by half a dozen daughters old enough 
to be companionable and young enough 
to experience the child’s pleasure in active 
usefulness, occupying a pretty, well-kept 
English home and enjoying life in the 
Ruskinesque way that consists in being 
happy and inducing happiness. Yet when 
I congratulated you on just this state 
ot affairs you sighed. That reminded me 
that time does not stand still. You 
replied to my congratulations that you 
have much to be thankful for, and then 


you made the irrelevant remark that 
Isobel will soon be twenty-eight. 

Permit me to say, first, that that 
observation disconcerted me, and that 
you should not have made it. It is no 


one's business how many years a pretty, 
pleasant young woman has seen. To 
inquire thereabouts would b»: impertin- 
ence. Why volunteer information that 
no one is entitled to seek 2 

I do not think people should make 
their health or their age or their income 
topics of general conversation, much less 
should they talk of these intimate things 
in connection with other people. 

You may say that I could reckon your 


daughter's age if I took the trouble to 
recall certain landmarks in our mutual 
history. But it would not occur to me 
to do so, any more than to try to remem- 
ber when she had had measles. I hope 
you will not take it amiss if I indicate 


that pe yple are We I] bred in proportion 
as they leave little incidents of personal 
history in I have known 


] 
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mothers who had no compunctions about 
making general conversation, in_ their 
presence, of the tempers, the appearance, 
and even the physical infirmities of their 
children. Such women ought to be judi- 
cially slain: they are monsters. Young 
hearts are tender things. Sometimes 
when family love is lacking the reason 
is not difficult to find. 

But to return to your girls after this 
digression ! 

You wanted them to marry, and to 
marry young, and a little reproach, which 
I hope you have always kept inarticulate, 
dwells in your mind that your eldest 
daughter remains a spinster while ap- 
proaching her third decade. 

First, let me remind you that the nup- 
tial age has risen considerably in the 
past three or four generations, and that 
the conditions of average happiness have 
been enormously increased owing to the 
change of social habit. Why, the grand- 
mothers of those who have now reached 
middle life were mothers at seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, and a family 
fifteen sixteen children was by no 
means anomalous. Think all that 
entailed for both parents and children, 
and be thankful. 

To-cay a larger proportion of both men 
and women do not marry at all. This 
has led scaremongers to say that higher 
education will unfit women for domestic 


ol or 


life, and will render them unwilling to 
enter on it. Do not believe that. It will 
take a multitude of extras to modify 
human nature, and the cleverest  pro- 
duct of the most advanced schools will 
be as ready as ever she was to marry 
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whea she meets the man she desires, and 
finds that he wants her. But she will 
not be as likely to regard marriage as 
her sole resource, or to determine that 
any marriage is better than no marriage. 

In my opinion, girls never were more 
interesting, good-looking, or desirable 
than they are now. If they remain 
more frequently unwedded it is because 
something in their circumstances acts as 
a handicap. There are a score of finan- 
cial handicaps which affect the general 
marriage rate. Men cannot make a liveli- 
hood in England to-day as they did a 
quarter of a century ago. If I wanted to 
write you a dull statistical letter I could 
indicate several reasons why this is so. 
If you will accept the statement that 
it is so it will be simpler for both of us. 
More men emigrate to-day than in the 
past. When they do so they rarely come 
back to seek the girls they left behind 
them. Then the standard of comfort has 
risen, and there is no time when young 
people desire so much to cut a dash as 
when they are establishing the new home. 
These conditions affect the whole com- 
munity. Now for what is personal to you! 

That you have no son is handicap No. 
1. Where a family consists of both sexes 
the way to wedlock is more open. Each 
sex brings home friends of that sex. 
Large, informal parties are of frequent 
occurrence, and these afford the very best 
opportunity of enabling a girl to indicate 
in her mother’s house what manner of 
creature she is: active, resourceful, ami- 
able, or the reverse. 

Then you have six girls. That is 
handicap No. 2. I think a man would 
have to be as brave as Jason who, in cold 
blood, would be the first to venture among 
five sisters-in-law. If he fell in love 
before the numerical momentum of his 
future relatives struck him they would be 
discounted to his imagination ; but when 
a man is merely feeling his way to love 
he is often a timid creature. 

I shall always maintain that in matters 
matrimonial French and other Continental 
people are much wiser than we. Abroad, 
your large family would not hamper you, 
provided you could supply each daughter 
with a dowry suited to her position. In 
France, where the claims to a dowry are 
universal, they are modest. There a 
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girl would be considered dowered if what 
is here her dress allowance proceeded 
from invested money and would be 
guaranteed to her for life. And, after 
all, would not that be a meritorious habit 
on the part of her progenitors ? 

That we, as a nation, depend mainly 
on public assemblies to foster sentiment 
is unfortunate, seeing that love belongs 
to seclusion, is encouraged by solitude, 
thrives in retirement. In olden times, 
when the ardent youth vowed at sight of 
the fair lady, “She and she only shall 
be my bride,” the public assembly made a 
very good exhibition centre ; but it would 
appear that in those days the community 
consisted chiefly of moneyed and pic- 
turesque gentlemen who merely needed 
to ask and have. To-day one knows 
quite a number of people who have to 
earn what they live on, and live on what 
they earn, and these know that rash vows 
have often to be expiated in a hum- 
drum and tedious way. All quite young 
men would like to marry, but the condi- 
tions are unfavourable to enterprise of 
this kind in their very early years ; before 
those have modified, the girls that were 
their contemporaries, and with whom 
they had much in common, have grown 
as old as they, and somehow the interval 
has made a difference. 

You must divide up your family if you 
wish them to make individual conquests. 
Presented in a bunch, inevitably they 
discount each other's attractions. Take 
two to travel with you, let two visit 
friends, let the other two remain at home 
with an aunt as chaperon, and let these 
give little parties on their own account, 
As far as may be, select their friends. 
That done, grant them a certain amount 
of liberty. According to my observation 
—and you know onlookers see most 01 
the game—in very few households is the 
happy mean observed with regard to 
the independence of the children. Some 
parents supervise their young people as 
if they were crafty wild animals, wh le 
others grant them a freedom that savours 
more of licence than of liberty. When 
on sees grown-up young people treated 
at home as gentlemen and ladies, with 
the courtesy accorded to strangers and 
the affection due to relatives, what a 
happy, sunny atmosphere the habit 
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THE QUIVER 
creates, and how comfortable and at like mind. Being interesting, she will 


home each new arrival feels! If I could 
carve a motto on the lintels and the door- 
posts of every establishment in the king- 


dom—commercial, domestic, or scholastic 
—it would be, ‘Good manners, good 
manners, and again good manners.” 
What friendships, what loves, what 
friendiy conditions have I not seen 
wrecked because people thought they 


could, by reason of intimacy, dispense 
with that lubricant. 

Never speak to your young people of 
marriage as a goal. Youth is naturally 
proud, rightly and dignifiedly proud. I 
sometimes read printed counsel to girls to 
make themselves attractive—to men being 
understood. It is degrading. Inculcate 
the habits that render them attractive : 
good temper, the desire to oblige, the usage 
of finding other people interesting, and 
leave these to work their way. 

Do not dress them that they shall look 
expensive. Some girls, careful enough in 


the main, have an aspect of extreme 
fashion that savours of costliness. This 
is alarming to the owner of a meagre 


purse. One is afraid of a possible life 
partner who will expect luxuries. It is 
better not to encourage young people 
to seem formidable for any reason. 
Finally, let each girl’s special aptitude 
be cultivated, and also respected. Each 
who knows anything well, whether prac- 
tical or mental, useful or ornamental, will 
infallibly prove interesting to others of 


never find life dull. Then bear in mind 
that there are both men and women who 
have a faculty for the celibate life, and 
who would never marry if they could 
maintain themselves in comfort in single 
blessedness, and could stand unmoved 
before the imputation that they are single 
perforce. These may marry from fear of 
Mrs. Grundy and the bogies she raises ; 
but the observant eye can detect them. 
They are never in their element in the 
exuberant household. 

Most of your girls will marry. You 
know I have a prophetic faculty which 
tells me a number of things not heard 
of the majority. Should one or two 
remain spinsters, you must do your part 
that these shall see the others go in 
friendship, so that in friendship they 
may meet again. A great deal of ill- 
feeling sometimes arises in connection 
with marriages which may impart an 
acrid flavour to the whole cup of the sub- 
sequent life. Do not encourage a greedy 
spirit on the one side or a curmudgeon 
spirit on the other. Those who go have 
their rights and their claims, but so have 
those who remain. You must hold the 
balance straight. The family consists of 
units ; it makes a happy whole only when 
each unit dovetails into the rest. Whoso 
can be helpful and pleasant in the family 
will prove the same in the community. 

Yours, with good wishes, 
AMICA. 
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Love's Magic 
HAT if the trees ave shedding 
Their leaves of autumn gold, 
What if the vain is falling, 
And the wind is blowing cold : 
The flowers have waked to blossom 
In the garden of my soul, 
And waves of glorious sunshine 
Around my spirit roll. 


What tf the birds ave speeding 
Swift to a southern clime, 
And the summer days are gathered 
By the ruthless hand of Time: 
My ears are tuned to echoes 
More sweet than music’s art, 
And every day is golden ; 
There is summery in my heart. 
MARGARET GIRDLESTONE, 


+ 

Shadows across the Track 
AILWAY engineers do not like the 
shadows which are cast across the 
rails ahead of them by trees and other 
objects along the way. Sometimes these 
weird spectres of the night look like men. 
Now they take the form of horses and cattle. 
And well these men of the throttle know that 
if these shadowy visitants are what they 
look as if they might be, danger lies close 
ahead. But soon they see that it is only 

moonlight playing them tricks. 
A good share of the trouble Christians 
have in this world comes from shadows. 
Life’s way does not always run through 
meadow land and prairie. Winding along 
the side of high hills, dipping deep into 
leafy dells, following the course of moonlit 
streams and often seeming to plunge straight 
into the heart of some mountain of trouble, 
grim objects appear to iic on every hand to 
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frighten us and make us think that there 
never will be peace again. Then suddenly 
the thing we feared has melted away and 
we have seen only shadows. 

Does it seem to us we are walking alone ? 
Shadows. Close by our side is the dear One 
who never forgets His own. Are we fearful 
that we are not living up to our best, 
that at last we shall meet the Father's 
frown? Shadows. Trusting Him, we are 
ever coming a little nearer to the ideal we 
have set before us. Do we fancy that our 
prayers are never to be answered? Only 
shadows. He is ever better than our fears. 
Some day we will know that the faintest 
cry we sent up was heard and never for- 
gotten. 

Why should we weary ourselves with 
these shadows ? Why not trust Him more ? 
As the moonlight brings the shadows on 
life’s way, so it is God’s love that sends the 
sunshine and the rain, and all is for our good. 
—Epcar L. VINCENT, 


? 
What is Success? 


S EEMING failure was conspicuous 
on Calvary. Apparently Jesus of 
Nazareth had accomplished nothing. The 
Old Testament heroes died, it is true, with- 
out having received the promises, but their 
characters were greatly enriched and en- 
nobled by the visions of life which led them 
on and on, as prizes at school lead on 
ignorant children to kaowledge ; and as the 
hope of securing fame leads on to enterprise 
and toil and resulting worth of character. 
Whatis fame? It is nosure test of merit ; 
it is only an accident. It is not the property 
of true worth, If true success is to be found 
in work, and if “ to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive,”’ seeming failure is often true 
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success. To master oneself, to plod faith- 
fully on in the conscientious discharge o 
duty, dav by day and hour by hour and 
inoment by moment, this is in most instances 
apparently to fail, but in reality and in all 
instances it is truly to succeed. 

Success is not to be measured by applause 
but by Rober Louis Stevenson 
never saw ply inio the real mission 
ind meaning of the discipline which makes 

lisciple of the Christ than when (without 
intending the slightest reference to Christ) 
* Life is not designed to minister 
When the time comes for 
go, no better epitaph can be desired 


fidelity. 


more 


he wrote: 
toa man’s vanity. 
one to 


than this: ‘ Here lies one who meant well, 
tried a little, failed much.’ Give him a 
march with his old bones ; there—out of the 


glorious, sun-coloured earth, out of the day 
and the dust and the ecstasy—there goes 
another Faithful Failure. GEORGE SHIP- 
MAN PAYSON, 


Storm and Sunshine 


Fae hado leepen round me, cloud 
gatney ¢ vhead 


I hear the distant thunder, whtle skies ave 
lurid ved 

The / ’ lark and hre, hushed 
ti 

Tho’ at mor va to sunhean 
/ 

Limbles f nd iv, at morn thus 
fai na ht 

Swift/s head in affection nny 
light 

But the ht has faded 4 wih lo u 
and 

Heart ai iva fa f omy al 

Yet the ha wid calm return 

ye 

RB hum ai vds tvill a 

th wth aga 

y hea refreshed and vey 
ned hy the raw 

von f f row, Oh! Father, 

Let Tl my pati din 

Vy nia heart purer 

ynat 

Lp RK. Noucne, 


Heavenly Wisdom 
India had a saving about 


| He natives of 
Sir Henry Lawrence: When Sir 


Henry looked up twice to heaven and once 
down to earth, and then stroked his beard, he 
knew what 
If we may utilise the saying, it seems to 
express the attitude of mind with which all 
life's work and study should be done. The 
reverence which looks up, and the observa. 
tion which looks around, combined with the 
judgment that canretlect, become safeguards 
against the falsehoods of extremes. 
There is an observation which is 
enough, but which, never looking upward, 
has no reverence ; there is a pious reverence 


to do,”’ 


keen 


which, in its rapt and heavenward gaze, 
forgets to look earthward, and loses 
touch with humanity; but he who, while 
regarding heaven, does not forget the 
world in which he lives and secks to know 
also the man within, will avoid alik 


Irreverent and the 
BISHOP oO} 


the dogmatism which ts 
mysticism which is unpractical, 
RIPON, 


+ 
The Two-sided Yoke 


“| HAD 


finished my sermon, when a 


good man came to me_= and ud : 
‘TIT wish L had known what you were going 
to preach about I could have told vou 
something.’ ‘ Well, my friend,’ I said, ‘ it 
is very good of you. May I not have it 
till 2’ 
**Do you know why His voke is light, 
sir? If not, I think I can tell you.’ ‘ Well 


because the good Lord helps us to carry it, 

No, sir,’ he 
head; ‘I think I 
You ae when 


explained, shaking his 
better than that. 


home, Lo used 


know 


IL was a boy at 


to drive the oxen in my tather’s yoke. And 
the yoke was never made to balance ir, as 
ou said.’ ([ had reterred to the Creek 
word but how much better it was to know 


the real thing.) 


He went on triumphantly: 


voke was) alway made heavier on one 
ile than the other. Then, you see we 
would put a weak bullock alongside of 
a strong bullock, and the light end would 
come on. the weak bullock, because the 


tronger one had the heavy part of it on 


his shoulder 

Then his face lit up as he said: ‘ That 
is why the yoke is ea and the bur- 
den 4 light, because the Lord yoke 
is made atter tl ame pattern, and the 


heavy end ts 


upon If) houlder, 
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The Teacher of Glen Cruach 


A Story of Love and Conquest 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


(Illustrated by Victor Provt) 


“°T°HERE’S a letter for ye, Angus!” 
At the first sound of the _ post- 
man’s horn, Sandy and Rob, the sturdy 
alternate pride and plague of 
elder brother, had together 
hill-side to see 


twin boys 
their stalwart 
raced headlong down the 
what he might be _ bringing, 

panting and triumphant, they 
with their prize and stood watching with 
eager eyes as Angus stuck his spade into 
the ground and took the letter in his hand. 

‘““Mr. Angus Macalister, Allanfearn, Glen 
Cruach,’”’ repeated Sandy in tones of awe. 
but it looks mighty fine !’’ 

“It'll be finer yet inside!’ said Rob 
suggestively, but Angus took no heed of 
them. 

“The letter can wait,’’ he said, “ there's 
digging to be done, and there’s stones to 
be picked.”’ 

The boys’ faces fell; a letter was a rare 
event on the farm, unless it should be from 
Kirsty, the sister away in service in far 
Aberdeen, and dear Kirsty’s writing was 
much like the sprawlings and crawlings of 
a spider let loose on a sheet of paper; the 
boys loved to read her letters, but there 
was no excitement about them ; they knew 
what was in them before they were opened. 
But this envelope, so neat, so glossy, with 
its Edinburgh and its copper- 
plate address, over with 
excitement, with excitement and romance. 

“**Tis from a lord, I reckon,” said Sandy, 
who a well-read person, 
sicht o’ lords in Edinburgh—I've seen it in 
the buiks.”’ 

“Ah! Sut 


and 
returned 


now, 


postmark 


was brimming 


was ‘there’s a 


there’s other things than 


lords,’”’ said Rob, who was of a more practical 
turn. There’s grocers and there's baker 

What was Angus when he was doon in 
Edinburgh ? Tell me that, Sandy Maca- 


lister ! 


It was quite true that Angus had spent 


two years in Edinburgh, apprenticed to a 
grocer, a distant cousin of his mother's ; 
but though Sandy could not deny it. he 
had no intention of allowing that the 


letter came from some common-place 
acquaintance of his brother’s city life. 

“I tell ye ’tis from a lord!’’ he 
obstinately, and knowing that it was hope- 
less to convince him, Rob held his tongue, 

It was not till the day’s work was done, 
not till the boys were in bed, and he and 
his mother were sitting on either side of 
the hearth, that Angus drew the letter out 
of his pocket and tore open the envelope— 
he knew well enough from whom it came, 
and he did not read it under 
his brothers’ 
nor was it from a grocer ; 
school-teacher who had lately been appointed 
to Glen Cruach and whom Mrs. Macalister 
and her son had offered to take into their 


said 


choose to 


eyes. It was from no lord, 


it was from a 


house for the winter, that the children 
who lived in the neighbouring cottages 
might be taught with Sandy and Rob 


while the road that led to the school was 
impassable. 

A five or six miles’ walk to 
nothing to Highland children so long as 
the weather is moderate; but five miles 
is equal to ten or twelve in the teeth of a 
blizzard, and snow-drifts shoulder high are 
obstacles that the most gallant-hearted 
little scholars cannot surmount. The last 
winter had been a severe one, and for three 
months or more Allanfearn and the houses 
near it had been condemned to a splendid 
Angus and his mother had 


he boys’ 


hool is 


isolation, and 
shaken their heads sadly over t 
waste of time. 

won't have this again!’ said Angus 
‘“What's the good of being a 
neighbours if we 


decisively. 


bit better off than our 


can’t do something for the help of all ? 
The teacher’s bite and sup won't make 
us any the poorer, and the children can 
have their lessons in one of the out- 
houses—there’s not a dozen of them, all 
told.”’ 

Mrs. Macalister said nothing against the 
plan; since her husband's sudden death 


three vears had brought Angus back 


from Edinburgh as master of the house, she 


ago, 
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had been willing to be guided by him in 
all things. 

“* He’s a good lad ! ’’ she told all her friends, 
and the praise was well deserved, and as 
the long gap in age between him and the 
turbulent twins made him seem more like 
a brother than a son to her, she had learnt 
to lean upon him more and more. Kirsty 
disliked country life and had gone away 
from home, and the two girls who came 
next below her in age had both died, so 
that the distance between the twelve-year- 
old twins and the brother whose years 
numbered twenty-five, seemed long indeed. 

‘“What’s amiss with the letter ?”’ asked 
his mother, as he pushed it away from him 
with a frown. 

‘“‘T hate fine writing!” he said with a 
snort. ‘‘ Just listen to the fellow’s phrases, 
mother ; he must have picked them all out 
of a book!” 

“17, Smithson Street, 
Edinburgh. 
“Dear Srr,—I have received a letter 
from the schoolmaster of Glen Cru:ch, 
by whom I have just been engaged as 
assistant, informing me that I am to be 
a guest at your house during the winter 
months, that I may teach your children 
and those who reside in the neighbouring 
houses, and that I am to commence my 
duties on the 15th of November. Kindly 
let me know how I may reach Allanfearn. 

I shall hope to arrive on the 14th by the 

steamer which reaches the pier at two 

o’clock.—Yours faithfully, 
Morton,” 


“Well, what’s amiss with it ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Macalister again. ‘‘I don’t see any- 
thing wrong except that he thinks that 
you are the boys’ father instead of their 
brother.” 

“Well, I don’t see why he should use 
all the longest words in the language. I 
suppose he thinks that we are such savages 
that we shall be impressed with his show 
of learning. He'll be a bit surprised when 
he sees you, mother! You weren't maid 
for five years to such a lady as the mistress 
of Cruach Castle for nothing, and I think 
that I managed to learn a thing or two in 
Poor little mincing fool! I 
know just what he'll be like---I saw plenty 
of that sort down South! Why, he's got 
a name like the hero of one of those tales 


Edinburgh. 
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/ 


in the fashion papers that Kirsty sends 
you. But never mind, it will do Master 
Cecil Morton all the good in the world to 
try a life like ours for a bit, and after all, 
it won’t do the boys any harm if he does 
polish up their tongues—they’re a_ pair 
of terrible little cubs, and no mistake ! ” 

His unflattering description was cer- 
tainly justified when the news of Cecil 
Morton’s coming was broken to them next 
day. Aschool-teacher in the house! What 
an awful, awful fate! A teacher in the 
schoolroom was bad enough, but that they 
could submit to; it was the thought of 
having a teacher in the house, a teacher at 
breakfast, dinner and supper, listening to 
their conversation, correcting their mis- 
takes, and telling them to mind _ their 
manners —that seemed to them a doom 
too terrible to contemplate. 

Terrible or not, it was a doom that they 
could not escape, and on the 14th of 
November they saw Angus put the horse 
in the dog-cart to go down and meet the 
steamer. 

“Tip him in the lake, can’t you ?”’ cried 
Rob as he drove off. 

“It’s high time that you had someone 
to thrash a little sense into you!” was 
Angus’s retort, and as he drove down to 
the Jake he said to himself that he would 
not mind the new-comer’s prim and precise 
ways if only he proved to be a good 
disciplinarian ; not harsh, of course, that 
could not be allowed, but firm and decided 
in his dealings with his scholars. 

““Come down to meet someone, Angus ?”’ 
said Alick Hardy, the piermaster, as he 
sprang out of the cart and fastened his 
horse to a post. 

“Yes; the new teacher. He’s going to 
board with us for a bit this winter.” 

‘An’ glad I am that it’s no me that has 
him!” said Hardy with his jolly laugh. 
** But town ways are well known to you, 
so maybe you'll go through with it.” 

He was off as he spoke, for the steamer 
was in sight, ploughing her way through the 
quiet waters of the lake, and as Angus 
followed him more leisurely down the pier, 
he wondered whether after all he had made 
a mistake, and that he should find cause 
to repent his well-meant offer. 

He had such a clear vision of Cecil Morton 
in his mind that as soon as the passengers 
alighted he went straight up to a young 
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**Hardy pointed to a corner where stood a young girl with a 
box and a bag beside her.” 


man with a neat moustache, dressed in a 
well-cut suit and a bowler hat, and took 
the portmanteau that he carried out of 
his hand 

‘Mr. Morton, I think ?” he said. 

The young man stared at him. 

““My name is Wilson,” he sa‘, 

Then they’ve sent someone else, IT 
suppose ?”’ said Angus. ‘ You're the new 
school-teacher, aren't you ?” 

*“School - teacher ? Not I!” was the 
answer. “I’ve come about the electri 
light at Cruach Castk 

IE-ven now, Angus could scarcely believe 


him, but the factor from the castle coming 


up at this moment, the young man reclaimed 
off, 


Angus gazing at an old gentleman wrapped 


his portmanteau and moved leaving 


greatcoat, a cloak, and a shawl. and 


up ina 
a rough-looking drover who was busy un 
loading some cattle, 
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It was evident that 
neither of these could be 
the teacher, and he was 
just going off in high 
dudgeon when Hardy 
came up to him with a 
grin on his face. 

“Ye’re never awa’ 
without the teacher, 
laddie ?”’ he said. 

teacher’s not 
come,”’ said Angus, “‘ I've 
wasted the afternoon for 
nothing.”’ 

For all answer, Hardy 
pointed to a corner by one 
of the pier sheds, where, 
sheltered a little from the 
rough wind, stood a young 


girl with a box and a 
bag beside her. 
**Nonsense!” said 
Angus, but even as he 
spoke, he caught sight 
of the initials ‘**C. M.” 
staring whitely at him 


from the black cover of 
the and a 
look came into his eyes 
that Hardy burst out 
laughing. 

That’s a rare joke!” 
he said. ‘ My missis will 
crack her sides when I 
tell her that to-night!” 

A flush of anger swept over Angus'’s face. 
This was to be the end of his generous offer, 
‘Nen—he to be the laughing- 
stock of the Glen by this slip of a girl! 
But even yet he could not believe it, and 
going up to her, he put the question that 
had become fixed in his brain: ‘ Are you 
Mr. Morton ?” 

A gleam of fun lit up the girl’s dark eyes 
for a minute, but it was quickly quenched 
again, and she answered gravely enough. 

am the new assistant-teacher for 
Glen Cruach. Have from Mr. 
Angus Macalister ?”’ 

‘I am Angus Macalister,” 


box, such 


was made 


you come 


was his brief 


answer; he was still too much upset to 
be polite, and, shouldering the trunk, he 
marched off without another word and 


began stowing it away at the back of the 
cart, 
It was not until they were off that she 
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ventured to take another glance at him; 
the inquisitive looks and muttered words 
of which he had been so vividly conscious 
as they made their way down the pier 
had not improved his temper, and_ the 
frown on his forehead surprised and rather 
disgusted her. 

‘* Even if he doesn't like me, he needn’t 
show it so plainly!’’ she said to herself. 
“I won't speak to him till he speaks to 
me—he wants to be taught a lesson!” 

Silent she sat accordingly, and silent Angus 
sat beside her, looking very big and stern, 
with his shoulders squared defiantly, and 
an angry light in his grey eyes. There 
were not many people about, but every 
man, woman, and child whom they met 
had a good stare at them, and each stare 
added fresh fuel to his wrath. 

But when they left the road, and turned 
off into the side-track that climbed its 
slow, laborious way up over the shoulder 
of the hill and out on to the moor, better 
thoughts began to creep into his mind. 
Dislike his guest as he might, there was no 
way of getting rid of her now, and if she 
was to live under his roof, he could hardly 
treat her as an enemy. 

“T think I'd better just say a word to 
you before we get home,”’ he said at last. 

Cecil heaved a sigh of relief. 

“T am glad of it,” she said. “I had 
made up my mind that I wouldn’t speak 
till you did.” 

He looked at her in surprise; this was 
not the way in which he was accustomed 
to be treated ; he had become master of 
the house and farm too early not to be 
a little hardened by his authority, and his 
trust in his own opinion was _ certainly 
not easy to shake. 

“T want to explain something,” he said, 
ignoring her speech. ‘I did not under- 
stand that it was—that it was you who 
had been made teacher here. You have 
au name like a man’s, and, of course, I 
thought you were a man,” 

‘** But did not the schoolmaster tell you ?”’ 

“No, he only spoke of you as the new 
teacher; perhaps he did not know him- 
self.” 

There was a silence for a minute, and 
then she looked frankly at him. 

“Tam very glad that you have told me 
that,” she said. ‘I was named after my 
father, and I am so used to the sound 


of it that it never strikes me that it might 
lead to mistakes. I can understand that 
it was rather a shock to you when you 
saw me, and it explains your manner. 
I have been wondering all the way up 
whether I should not go away again to- 
morrow, for I said to myself: ‘If he and 
his wife are going to be as glum as this 
all the winter, it will drive me out of my 
senses.” 

She laughed, a delicious, merry laugh, 
like a peal of silver bells, but Angus felt 
his face growing hot. So that was how he 
struck this little chit—a glum, ill-mannered 
fellow, whom it would be a penance to 
live with! His self-esteem was hard hit, 
but he was too proud to defend himself. 

would not have been troubled 
with my wife’s ill-humour,’”’ he said 
‘Because I have not got a wife, and my 
mother is just the best and dearest woman 
who ever walked this earth.” 

They were at the gate of Allanfearn by 
this time, and she had no opportunity of 
answering. 

‘*Here, Rob, come and hold the horse,” 
he called to a skulking twin, but Rob was 
off like a rabbit, through the yard and 
into the hen-house, where Sandy was hunt- 
ing for eggs. 

‘What is it ?” cried Sandy, startled by 
his brother’s scared look, and in an awe- 
struck whisper, Rob gasped out—‘ Hoots, 
Sandy, the new teacher's a lassie!” 


CHAPTER II 


F Cecil Morton had known what lay before 
her, she would probably have refused 
the post of assistant-teacher in Glen Cruach 
without an instant’s hesitation. Winter set 
in early that year, a vast sheet of snow 
spread itself over the moorland, and gusts 
of icy wind swept across the hills, and crept 
through every crevice of the farmhouse. 
But bitter as was the cold, it was not this 
that Cecil minded most: the boys had set 
themselves against her from the first, and 
as they were the leading spirits among the 
children, the task of teaching proved to 
be a hard one. If she had had a proper 
schoolroom, with maps and pictures, and 
benches, so she told herseif, they would have 
been far more amenable to authority, but 
gathered round the rough table in the bare 
outhouse, with its whitewashed walls and 
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great open chimney, there was nothing to 
subdue them or to inspire them with awe. 
Even this, might have 
become accustomed to in time; but what 
tried her more than all was the feeling that 
Angus despised her. Not that he ever said 
so, he was scrupulously polite as far as 
words went, but he had a way of listening 
to her remarks in silence that she found very 
disconcerting, and though she tried to keep 


she 


however, 


her difficulties with the children as much 
away from him as pos3ible, she had a 
strong suspicion that he thought very 


meanly of her capacities as a teacher. 

“And I can teach!” she said to herself 
fiercely. ‘‘ They all said at the training 
college that I was one of the best teachers 
of the year, I wish that I had never come 
here | ”’ 

With such feelings as these, it was not 
likely that her life at Allanfearn should be 
a very happy one ; but there is always one 
bright spot, however dark things may be, 
and the bright spot in this case was the 


affection that grew up between her and 
Mrs. Macalister. Elspeth was a_ sweet- 
natured woman with a rare amount of 


good sense, and she never magnified troubles. 

“All bairns are tiresome; you'll make 
them mind you over a bit,” she said when 
Cecil came in from the schoolroom with 
flushed cheeks and a j in her 
eyes; and when the girl shivered with cold, 


weary look 


she would remind her that the winter was 
going and the spring was coming, and sct 
her down by the fire to have a good warm. 


Cecil of the 
either to their mother or to their brother, 
but there 
that she could bear them no longer, Sandy 
tried her past he 
was fond of books, and could do well if he 
liked, but he 
taught by a girl, and he op nly disobeyed 


never complained boys, 


were times when she really felt 
especially endurance ; 


considered it a disgrace to be 


her whenever he got a chance. 
““What are you going to be when you 
grow up?” she asked him one day when 


behind, much 
his will, to rewrite an exercise. 


she had kept him against 


“I’m gaen to be something that no 
lassie can be!” he said rudely, as he 
glowered at her across the table. 

‘And what is that ? she asked. 

‘‘T’m gaen for a soldier, an’ nane o’ vour 
common soldiers neither. I’ve a head for 
mathematics, the schoolmaster says that, 


Go 


and I’ve read through a great buik about 
fortifications that belonged to my grand- 
father, I understood it, too, 
word of it. Oh! ay, I’ll be a fine soldier.’ 

*Yes,’”’ said Cecil, “ you're right, you will 
be a fine soldier!” 

There was a contemptuous tone in her 
voice, and the boy stared at her. 

“You are of those who 
think their own way the best,” she said, 


and every 


one always 
“and when you have disobeyed your cap- 
tain’s orders, and lost the day by your 
mistakes, you'll see that your fine career 
will end up in disgrace!” 

She got up as she spoke to add another 
log to the fire, and Sandy looked at her 
with a rage that he could not 
watching his opportunity, he stretched out 
his foot, and as she turned, she fell over 
it, and barely saved herself from crashing 
down on the open hearth, Her face 
white and drawn sat down 
and she rubbed her arm softly, but she did 
not utter a word, and Sandy watched her 
uneasily, 

“An’ now ye'll tell on me,” 
“Oh, yes, I know the tongue ye’ve got!” 

“No, I shan’t tell,”’ she said. ‘ I’m not 
a sneak like you.” 

Hiswrath flamed up at that, and he sprang 
out of his chair as if he had been shot, 


restrain ; 


was 


as she again, 


he said. 


I'm no a sneak!’’ he cried. 

“Yes, you are,’’ she said coolly. You 
know that your brother has taken all the 
trouble of getting me here to teach you 
and yet you won't learn from me. And 
than that, you try to prevent the 
children from learning though 
it their and 


you're worse than a sneak, you're 


more 
other 
you know 
mothers 

a thief, for you steal the good that they 


too, 


how Vexes fathers 


” 


might be getting. 

He flung down his pen and marched out 
of the 
no more of him till supper time, when he 
sat with his eyes on his plate, and did 
not utter 

“I’m afraid your meat’s tough, you don’t 
it,”’ said Mrs. Macalister, 
as the knife slipped from Cecil's hand. 

* Oh the 
Cecil. ‘‘ I twisted 
to-day, and it makes me awkward. 


room without a word, and she saw 


a word. 


seem able to cut 


no! meat is quite tender,” 


arm a little 


” 


said my 

She was glad when supper was over, for 
her arm was painful, and she was longing 
to get away to her own room, but as she 
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went upstairs a quick step came pattering 
after her, and a little rough hand slid into hers. 

“Tam a sneak,” said Sandy with a gulp, 
* But I'll no be a sneak any more!” 

As Angus went up to bed that night 
he heard a sound of sobbing in the boys’ 
room, and, going in to see what was the 
matter, he found Rob in floods of tears, 
while Sandy slept peacefully on the other 
little bed with a smile upon his face. 

‘What's the matter?” he said, sitting 
down beside his brother. 

Sandy's gaen to dee,’”’ wailed Rob ; 
““weel I ken he’s gaen to dec!” 
‘*Going to die!’’ said Angus. ‘‘ What 
rubbish have you got hold of now ?” 

“Tt’s nae rubbish!” said Rob, digging 
his fists into his eyes. ‘‘If our Sandy 
wasna gaen to dee, what for should he 
ask the teacher’s pardon ?” 

‘““Why did he ask her pardon?” said 
Angus. But here another voice interposed ; 
the talking had awakened Sandy, and he 
sat up suddenly in his bed. 

‘I wouldna do as_ she told me,” he 
said. ‘Why would I? A lassie like her ! 
An’ when she said I’d never make a soldier 
if I couldna obey, I up with my foot and 
sent her doon 
on the’ ground, 
Sut she wouldna 
tell on me, for 


she said she wasna 
a sneak, like me, 
who let you spend 
money tor our 
teaching, and yet 
I wouldna learn.” 

that why 
her arm was so 
stiff at supper 
time ?”’ 

Angus hardly 
knew his voice 
as he spoke, it 
sounded so harsh 
and stern, and 
Sandy cowered 
down in the bed 

** Are you gaen 
to beat me ?”’ he 
faltered 

His brother 
strode across the 
room and stood 
beside him. 


“No,” he said, “I’m not blaming you, 
I’m blaming myself; if I'd looked after 
you as I should, this would never have 
happened, and I shall tell your teacher so. 
You go to sleep now, and Rob too, and 
don’t let me ever hear of your doing such 
a cowardly thing again.” 

Poor Sandy, sneak, coward and thief! 
And the worst of it was that he felt that 
he deserved it all, but even he did not 
feel so remorseful as Angus, and long after 
he had forgotten his troubles in sleep, 
the elder brother tossed restlessly on his 
bed, a prey to feelings that made him all 
the more uneasy because he could not 
understand them. He had thought him- 
self immeasurably superior to this little, 
slight creature, whose town-bred ways had 
no attraction for him, and whose ideas and 
opinions seemed to him to be too child- 
ish to be worth consideration ; why then 
should he feel this strange misery at the 
thought of her pain and discomfort ? He 
told himself impatiently that he was a fool. 
Everybody got a knock at times, and if 
she had managed Sandy better it would 
never have happened. But his assurances 
brought him no comfort. The thought of 


***Our Sandy’s gaen to dee, wailed Rob,” 
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THE 


***But could you really be happy here 
place?’ he said.” 
that soft, white arm, all bruised and twisted 
made him 
under all 


and her silence 


that she had 


sick plucky 


had to encounter 


fave him an entirely new conception of 
her. 

He could hardly wait till morning to 
speak to her, but when the opportunity 


actually came, all his courage seemed to 
be deserting him. 

**T want to talk to you Sandy,”’ 
he said, following her into the sitting-room 
and shutting the door behind him. “I 


about 


in this 


QUIVER 


heard his story last night, 
and it made me feel worse 


than I can say. Little 
rascal 

But here she interposed. 

“Please don’t punish 
him,” she said; ‘‘I hope 
that I shall have no more 
trouble with him, and a 
bruise is a small price to 
pay for such a result as 
that.”’ 

‘No, it is not a small 


price,” he said, as_ he 
glanced at swollen 
“ T feel as if I could 


head 


wrist. 
never hold up my 
again! That such a thing 
should have happened to 
you under my roof — no 
wonder you will be thank- 
ful when the time is up, 
you can get ! 
We have managed to make 
you” pretty 
anong us!” 

Her lip trembled, but 
sie did not speak, and he 


and away 


miserable 


came a step nearer to her, 
“I have 
too,”” he 


made myself 


miserable said. 


**] don’t know how it is 


nor what it means, but 
I've never had an easy 
moment since you came 


into the house. I tried to 
make myself think that it 
was all annoyance at your 
being so different to what 
I'd expected, but I found 
out what it really was last 


cold, desolate night when I knew how 
you'd been treated and 
how brave you'd been 

you're stronger than I am, for all I've 


myself, and there'll 
the world so 


thought such a lot of 


never be anyone clse in all 
dear to me as you are!” 

It was out now, and in a fierce tumult of 
feeling he waited for the answer, but the 
answer was long in coming, and his heart 


began to fail him. 


“You needn't tell me,” he said. “I 
know it’s no good; you're used to a dif 
ferent life from this, and how should you 


put up with our rough ways ?) One might es 
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THE TEACHER OF GLEN CRUACH 


well take a flower out of a greenhouse and 
plant it out in the middle of the moor to 
wither in the snow and wind !”’ 

He turned to go, but a word from Cecil 
stopped him. 

‘““Angus!”’ she said; and though the 
whisper was so low that he could hardly 
hear it, it brought him back to her side. 

“You were quite right when you said 
that your life is different from mine,” she 
said. ‘‘ Would you like to know what my 
life is ? My father is dead, and my mother 
married again while I wasachild! My step- 
father has never been kind to me; _ he 
grudged me the clothes I wore and the 
food I ate; but my mother was deter- 
mined that I should be a teacher, and I got 
a scholarship from the school she sent me 
to. Oh! such hard times we had! And 
then, a year ago, when I had passed all my 
examinations and thought I was going to 
be a help to her at last, she was taken ill 
and died, and my stepfather says he never 
wants me to darken his door again, and 
I am all alone in the world, with no place 
to call home. And when I came here, 
and saw how loving you were to your 
mother, and how hard you worked for 
them ail, and how everyone looked up to 
you, it made this house seem like a peaceful 
harbour when I'd been beating about in 
a stormy sea, and oh! how I wished that 
you didn’t despise me so, and think it such 
a terrible nuisance to have me here!” 

He was close to her now, his strong arm 
round her, his hand holding hers in an 
eager grasp, a wave of tenderness swelling 
through his heart. 

“ But could you really be happy here— 
in this cold, desolate place ?”’ he said. 

She looked up at him with the bright 
glance that he had learned to love so 
dearly. 

“It is not always winter in Glen Cruach, 


I suppose ?”’ she said. ‘I have always 
longed for the moors and the mountains, 
and I shall love to feel that they are my 
home. And as for being desolate, it will 
be such a happiness to me to help the boys 
with their lessons and to be about with 
your mother, for there is something in her 
sweet look and way that makes me feel as 
if I had my own mother again.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked 
Angus jealously. 

She gave him the answer to that with her 
arms about his neck and her lips on his. 

It was at tea that evening that Cecil had 
what she always maintained was the greatest 
triumph of her life. 

“You must make the most of your 
lessons, boys,”” said Angus with admirable 
gravity. ‘Only three weeks more and 
your teacher's going away.” 

““Gaen awa’!”’ exclaimed Sandy. “ An’ 
me just learned to like her!” 

His jaw dropped and his eyes stared in 
consternation, but Angus hed no mercy 
on him. 

“Yes, and what’s more, she’s never 
coming back!” he said. 

Poor Sandy's eyes filled with tears. 

ye fause lassie; an’ ye said ye’d 
forgiven me!” he cried. 

But Cecil could bear no more, and leaning 
over from her chair, she drew the boy 
close to her. 

“TIT have nothing to forgive you for,” 
she said. ‘If you had not hurt me, I 
don’t think that Angus would ever have 
told me that he loved me!” 

“But if he loves ye, what for does he no 
let ye come back ?” said Sandy, but half 
consoled. 

“T am coming back,” she said, “ and 
you will be my brother then, for it is Angus’ 
wife that is coming, and not the teacher 
of Glen Cruach |” 


ate ate ate ate ate ate ate, 
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***But could you really be happy here 
place?’ he said.” 


that soft, white arm, all bruised and twisted, 


made him sick, and her plucky silence 
under all that she had had to 
save him an entirely new 
her. 

He could hardly wait till morning to 
her, but when the opportunity 
actually came, all his courage seemed to 
be deserting him. 


“T want to talk to you about Sandy,”’ 


encounter 
conception of 


speak to 


he said, following her into the sitting-room 
and behind him. ‘] 


shutting the door 


in this cold, desolate 


THE QUIVER 


heard his story last night, 
and it made me feel worse 
than I can say. Little 
rascal- “is 

But here she interposed. 

**Please don’t punish 
him,” she said; ‘“‘I hope 
that I shall have no more 
trouble with him, and a 
bruise is a small price to 
pay for such a 
that.” 

‘*No, it is not 


result as 


a small 
price,” he said, as_ he 
glanced at swollen 
“T feel as if I could 
never hold up my 
again! That such a thing 
should have happened to 
you under my roof—no 
wonder you will be thank- 
ful when the time is up, 
and you can get ! 
We have managed to make 


wrist. 
head 


away 


you pretty miserable 
anong us!” 
Her lip trembled, but 


she did not speak, and he 
came a step nearer to her. 

have made myself 
too,”” he 


miserable said, 


‘**1 don’t know how it is 


nor what it means, but 
I've never had an easy 
moment since you came 


into the house. I tried to 
make myself think that it 
was all annoyance at your 
being so different to what 
I'd expected, but I found 
out what it really was last 


night when I knew how 

you'd been treated and 

how brave you'd been 
you're stronger than I am. for all I've 


thought such a lot of myself, and there'll 


never be anyone else in all the world so 
dear to me as you are!” 

It was out now, and in a fierce tumult of 
fecling he waited for the answer, but the 
answer was long in coming, and his heart 
began to fail him, 

“You needn't tell 
know it’s no good; you're used to a dif 
ferent life from and how should 


put up with our rough ways ? One might es 


he said. ‘I 


this, you 
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THE TEACHER OF GLEN CRUACH 


well take a flower out of a greenhouse and 
plant it out in the middle of the moor to 
wither in the snow and wind !”’ 

He turned to go, but a word from Cecil 
stopped him. 

‘““Angus!’”’ she said; and though the 
whisper was so low that he could hardly 
hear it, it brought him back to her side. 

“You were quite right when you said 
that your life is different from mine,” she 
said. ‘‘ Would you like to know what my 
life is ? My father is dead, and my mother 
married again while I wasachild! My step- 
father has never been kind to me; he 
grudged me the clothes I wore and the 
food I ate; but my mother was deter- 
mined that I should be a teacher, and I got 
a scholarship from the school she sent me 
to. Oh! such hard times we had! And 
then, a year ago, when I had passed all my 
examinations and thought I was going to 
be a help to her at last, she was taken ill 
and died, and my stepfather says he never 
wants me to darken his door again, and 
I am all alone in the world, with no place 
to call home. And when I came here, 
and saw how loving you were to your 
mother, and how hard you worked for 
them all, and how everyone looked up to 
you, it made this house seem like a peaceful 
harbour when I'd been beating about in 
a stormy sea, and oh! how I wished that 
you didn’t despise me so, and think it such 
a terrible nuisance to have me here!” 

He was close to her now, his strong arm 
round her, his hand holding hers in an 
eager grasp, a wave of tenderness swelling 
through his heart. 

“But could you really be happy here— 
in this cold, desolate place ?” he said. 

She looked up at him with the bright 
glance that he had learned to love so 
dearly. 

“It is not always winter in Glen Cruach, 


I suppose ?” she said. “TI have always 
longed for the moors and the mountains, 
and I shall love to feel that they are my 
home. And as for being desolate, it will 
be such a happiness to me to help the boys 
with their lessons and to be about with 
your mother, for there is something in her 
sweet look and way that makes me feel as 
if I had my own mother again.” 

“And where do I come in?” asked 
Angus jealously. 

She gave him the answer to that with her 
arms about his neck and her lips on his. 

It was at tea that evening that Cecil had 
what she always maintained was the greatest 
triumph of her life. 

“You must make the most of your 
lessons, boys,”’ said Angus with admirable 
gravity. ‘Only three weeks more and 
your teacher’s going away.” 

““Gaen awa’!”’ exclaimed Sandy. ‘“ An’ 
me just learned to like her!”’ 

His jaw dropped and his eyes stared in 
consternation, but Angus had no mercy 
on him. 

“Yes, and what’s more, she’s never 
coming back!” he said. 

Poor Sandy's eyes filled with tears. 

ye fause lassie; an’ ye said ye’d 
forgiven me!” he cried. 

But Cecil could bear no more, and leaning 
over from her chair, she drew the boy 
close to her. 

“IT have nothing to forgive you for,” 
she said. “If you had not hurt me, I 
don’t think that Angus would ever have 
told me that he loved me!” 

‘But if he loves ye, what for does he no 
let ye come back ?” said Sandy, but half 
consoled. 

“T am coming back,” she said, “ and 
you will be my brother then, for it is Angus’ 
wife that is coming, and not the teacher 
of Glen Cruach 1” 
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x (HON. M* ROBERT HAMILTON) 


APPLETON 


No. 1-SHOP WINDOWS 


S we walk along the street, we look 
into the varied shop windows with 
interest or pleasure, surprise or indiffer- 
ence; and so, as we wander along the 
highway of life we are always looking into 
the windows of the people whom we pass 
by, and judging them from the goods they 
show us there. It is our only opportunity 
in countless cases of knowing anything 
about them, for we have neither time nor 
means to be continually going inside and 
reckoning our fellows at their true worth. 
How different these show - windows are, 
and yet how typical. There are just the 
ordinary ones which portray exactly what 
is to be sold within. The people who are 
exactly like themselves, and have to offer 
just what we should expect. They remind 
one of provision shops, where bacon is 
bacon, and cheese is cheese, without any 
possibility of garniture. Quite nice, and 
good, and necessary, and worthy; but 
we are not attracted inside, unless we are 
in need of bacon or cheese, and then the 
cook could buy it just as well, and we 
usually send her in our stead, 


> 


The Best Goods in the Window 

Some people put all their best goods into 
the window, and are bright and charming 
and essentially pleasant, though there is not 
much beyond what one sees ; indeed, very 
little stock even of what one 
Sut these windows flare cheerily on the 
way, and as we have not time for going 
inside they are quite satisfactory as they 
are for what they Pleasant acquaint- 
ances line our way and we owe them many 
a cheerful half-hour, even though we know 


does see. 


are. 


that they would never be worth the cost of 
a true friendship. 

Then there are certain windows which 
seem too grand to show any of their 
goods at all. <A fern in a pot, or a 
piece of lace against a velvet curtain, in- 
dicate that the prestige of the establish- 
ment is too great to need any advertise- 
ment at all. We have often met peopl> of 
the same kind. What is in the window is 
just the bare civility, but they are much 
too reserved and wrapped up in a stately 
pride to display any of their real stock-in- 
trade. Some could not, even if they would ; 
like the dressmaker who only works for 
special people, and such work is too 
private to be shown to the passer-by. 
The reserved people who deeply care, yet 
never teli, who serve with all their power 
yet never show it. Such windows are 
apt to be a little dull to those outside. 
They do not do justice to the world, 
though the customers within are never 
disappointed. 


Sixpenny-Halfpenny Shops 

The very opposite to these are the 
sixpenny-halfpenny shops. Such a won- 
derful conglomeration of material in the 
window, and nothing worth more than 
sixpence-halfpenny ! Whatever the sub- 
ject, and such people are equally bold in 
dealing with all, their opinion and treat- 
ment are essentially cheap. It is a wonder 
sometimes that big subjects can be dealt 
with so cheaply, just as it is a wonder 
that a large tea-tray can be purchased tor 
the same sixpence-halfpenny which would 
buy the littl milk jug next to it. I 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


remember once discussing with a good 
lady that wonderful feeling which is born 
of certain pageants which thrill our very 
souls. A regiment setting out for the 
front, the dash of a fire-engine rushing to 
the place of danger, the sound of children’s 
voices in the lilt of some familiar hymn, 
the sight of royalty at the head of a pro- 
cession, or the eager restlessness of a 
mighty crowd. Who has not felt the 
quiver of the face, the hot start of joyful 
tears, at some such scene ? But my friend 
fet puzzled for a moment, and then she 
cheer.ully inquired whether one could feel 
it for ‘burnt almonds,’ as she helped 
herself to some. Sixpence - halfpenny 
was stamped on every one of her goods. 
Nothing she possessed was worth more, 
and a great deal considerably less. There 
is something a bit sad in the sixpenny- 
halfpenny windows, and it is but a sordid 
soul who can show us nothing better of 
his stock in trade. He probably has 
nothing better within. Then is he indeed 
to be blamed as well as pitied. It is bad 
enough to pander to a cheap and common 
taste, to give our fellows always what 
is shoddy, even if 
they ask nothing 


linger, these are the shops which we 
really must enter, because we know 
that we shall find therein our money’s- 
worth. The world is happily full of such 
people, who have much with which to 
attract us in their gracious personalities, 
their charm of manner and many other 
samples of better and higher goods within. 
We are attracted to them by what they 
show outsiders of themselves, and then, as 
we stand and look, we know that there 
is something inside which would enrich 
our lives if only we could have a portion 
for our own. We go within and there 
we find, and make our own, a friend. 


The Colour of Personality 

There is a very pretty fashion nowadays 
of filling each window with one scheme of 
colour many different wares, but all 
blending in one harmony of tone. And in 
people, too, especially attractive people, 
we see the same thing. Their personality 
colours all they possess. Whatever goods 
the true gentlewornan has to show, they 
are all blended in the colour of good 
breeding. To find her guilty of bad 
taste or vulgarity 
would be as imposs- 
ible as to discover a 


better, but it is r 
worse to so clog 
one’s soul with what 
is petty and poor, 
and mean, that there 
is no room left for 
finer ware, and the 
individual at last 
becomes stamped 
with the same fatal 
price, and is worth 
but sixpence-half- 
penny in the great 
mart of life. 

$ut, after all, 
the majority of shop 


PV 


7 
windows are none of b 
these. We see r 
countless ones 


decked out with 
beautiful goods both 
small and great, 
which yet indicate 
how much more 
there is inside ; and 
these are the win 
dows by which we 
596 


Bom 
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jarring colour in one 
of those artistic 
windows, which we 
always stop to ad- 
mire. Or again the 
people who are 
instinct with that 
delightful quality of 
perfect naturalness 
and absence of affec- 
tation or pretence ; 
all their goods are 
shaded in that 
colouring, and you 
find the same tone, 
whether in the rich- 
est robe of their 
soul’s adornment, 
or in the cheapest 
little ribbon” of 
simple civility. 

But though we 
have been mainly 
considering the 
windows we look 
into, we must also 
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THE QUIVER 


remember that we are responsible for 
a window of our own. We owe it to 
the world outside to make it beautiful ; 
we owe it to ourselves to lay up such a 
stock-in-trade as to prove us worth all 
and more than all that window indicates. 
It takes much time and troub‘e to dress 
these windows, and we shall neither be 
popular nor appreciated unless we give 
much thought and care to their adornment. 
To only show what is good of its kind, 
and to set our faces against the hideous 
attempts to deceive the onlooker, which 
shoddy of material and shoddy of character 
are for eve trying to do. The shoddy of 
pretending to be what you are not, such 
as speaking of people by their Ch istian 
names with whom you have the barest 
acquaintance ; for social shoddy is perhaps 
the most commonly displayed of all. To 
show what our fellows want to see, and 


Other articles tn this 
with A 


what wiil please them, without considering 
the minimum amount of such stuff that 
we are bound not to keep only for ourselves. 
Not to be shy of showing a bit of our best 
for those who look for it, and net to grudge 
the trouble of bringing our whole :tock 
into harmony with what cur finest taste 
and sense of beauty dictate. It is such a 
waste to see an ugly or empty window, and 
yet to know that there are real goods 
inside. Of course it is much 
for some goods to look effective in the 
window than others, but no one will ever 
be truly attractive unless it costs them 
something to be so. And perhaps the 
colouring which looks beaut ful 
than any other in ths grey, working- 
day world of ours, and ple ses our fellows 
most, is that of sympathy. Let us there- 
fore lay in a stock of sympathy and 
colour our whole shop window therewith. 


easier 


series will appear from time to time, the next dealing 
Sense of Humour.” 


SAY NOT! 


SAY not, my soul, that life is disappointing, 
That youth’s fresh visions were but things unreal, 


For kingship surely follows God's anointing, 


And humble service still 


is God’s ideal. 


Say not, my soul, that life has been a burden, 


That sorrows press upon thee more and more ; 
The Peace of God may still be sorrow’s guerdon, 


As loved ones lost. still 


open 


Heaven's door. 


Say not, O soul, thy skies are grey above thee, 
That Spring’s sweet songs are turned to Autumn’s wail, 


For now, as then, 


there’s still a God to love thee, 


And Heaven’s success for those wno nobly fail. 
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The Softening of Windlestrae 


By GRAHAM BROWN 


INDLESTRAE is the name of a 

farm, and in that bleak upperland 

of Malmshire each farmer is known by 

the name of the farm he leases. So that 
Windlestrae is really a man 

Caleb Grobler was his civilised name, and 
his wife was called Marion, shortened to 
‘““Mir’n.”” Agnes was the name of their 
only child. She was sometimes known as 
Windlestrae’s lassie.’ 

Windlestrae’s lassie brought joy into the 
little home when she was born as one out of 
due time, but tragedy descended when she 
was forced to leave on that wild night of 
storm. And in between the coming and 
going lay twenty years and—a man. 

Before the man came, Agnes was content 
with the limitless expanse of undulating 
grey moor and purple heather uplands, 
with the melancholy curlews and the queru- 
lous pee-wits. And then the great, strapping 
Scotchman came and—that was the end for 
Agnes. 

Mir’n was cowering by the kitchen fire 
when Windlestrae came home that night, 
and Agnes, white-faced and faint, was 
Round her eves were 

The master of the 


standing by her side 
dark rings of weeping. 
farm laid the harness he was carrying on the 
floor, and shook the rain from his shaggy, 
grizzled beard. His face was even more 
ruggedly stern than usual, and Mir’'n, look- 
ing up, wondered how she would break the 
terrible news 

The man spoke at last, and his big, gruff 
voice was bigger and grutfer than ever. 

“ T don't know what the church is coming 
to. [ am more certain than ever that the 
new minister we have called is an emissary 
of the Evil One rather than a servant of 
the Lord.’’ 

Mir’n knew not what to answer, and her 
husband went on, too angry to dry _ his 
dripping beard. “It is heart-breaking! A 
handful of the Lord’s faithful ones try by 
prayer and sacrifice to keep aloft His banner 
in this place in the midst of a sinful and 
perverse generation, and now the minister 
himself gives the fort into the hands of the 
enemy! Not content with introducing pro 
fane hymns into the solemn service of the 


Sanctuary, he must needs exhibit his thin 
shanks in shameful knickerbockers, and in 
view of all the people carry a bag of golf 
sticks through the village !”’ 

“Oh! I knew what it would be when he 
came amongst us,’’ he continued. ‘ Ichabod ! 
Ichabod ! is written across our little church, 
We are held up to the derision of the enemy. 
We have come to our Kadesh-barnea, and 
unless some one intercedes with the Lord, 
we shall have thirty-and-eight years wan- 
dering in the wilderness.” 

Windlestrae was an austere man. His 
religion was repellent to nearly all who 
knew him. He was not liked, though in 
the session of the little Presbyterian Church, 
which a bygone race of zealots had planted 
as a protest against the Erastianism of the 
Church as by law established, he was feared. 

Some people behind his back called him 
a Pharisee, and in a measure the epithet was 
deserved. He had never done anybody a 
wrong; he had never forgiven a wrong 
done to him. 

It had been a sad day for him when, 
against his advice, the congregation had 
called the Rev. Reginald Poole. The very 
name was secular, and Windlestrae felt that 
he only was left to keep alive the altar fire 
of the Lord of Hosts. 

No one could possibly love Windlestrae ; 
no one could help loving his wife Mir’n. 
She was a saint. Windlestrae himself was 
the only one who had not the faith to see 
the nimbus round her brow. Of course he 
was ready to admit that she had done 
fairly well as a wife and mother—but it 
was only her duty after all was said and 
done. 

Mir’n waited till her husband had ended 
his prophetic words, then with delicate 
tact she succeeded in soothing him, though 
he still growled out, between the sups of his 
porridge, his anathemas upon the minister 
who had the brazen effrontery to discard 
black broad-cloth for a Norfolk suit of 
secular pattern, and play golf within twenty- 
four hours after proclaiming the glorious 


Gospel. 
When supper was drawing to a close 
Mir’n knew that the moment had come 
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strength,’’ he muttered-——“ strength to do 

that which Thou hast laid to my hand.”’ 
He took down the great Family Bible and 

turned the page—the record of 


births and deaths for a hundred years by- 


to written 


gone. The last name on the sheet was 
Agnes Marion Grobler.”’ With his pen- 
knife he cut across the sheet above the 


name, and held the portion in his hand. 
I ? Oh, Almighty God!” 
groaned, and, as if impelled by inexorable 
fire and watched 
the bit of sacred paper on which was written 
the name of his daughter burst into flame. 
He continued looking till the last chasing 
spark had died out in the blackened ashes, 
he sank all along the cold 


he 


law, he walked over to the 


then, with a cry 
stone floor. 


II 
FTER the going of 


seemed to go wrong at the farm 


everything 
The 


It was as if 


Agnes 


crops failed ; the cows died 


all spirit and animation had gone out of the 


place. 
Oh, how Windlestrae prayed in secret 
places. Night and morning and at noon, 


the cry of agony went up from a lonely man. 
And ever the burden of his prayer was 
not that heart might be but 
that he might have strength given him to 
carry out his plain and bounden duty. 

years older in a summer, and a 


his softened, 


He grew 


stoop came into his back In spite of all 
his prayers there gradually entered into 
his life a new, strange softness that in 
earlier years he would have ascribed to the 
enemy of souls. But it was the answer to 
Mir’n’s prayers, and he knew it not. 
However, the name of Agnes was never 
uttered in the silent house, and Mir’n, 
more often than not, laid her cheek on a 


tear-moist pillow. 
first the darkness fell 


Every bit of work on the farm had now to 


Very gradually at 


be done by hired hands, and hired hands are 
difficult to pay. So before Windlestrae had 
quite lost the last of his hard-won savings, 
he gave up the farm and settled in a little 
cottage in the village near to that stronghold 
of Zion, the Presbyterian Church. 

For 
door, straining his eyes to the distant horizon 
but all in indefinite blur in his sight 
And e 
darkness that was settling down upon him 


a whole summer he sat at his cottage 


Was 


very succeeding week deepened the 


7° 


He had listencd, unmoved at first, to the 
grave words of old Dr. Bonthron, and tried 
innumerable spectacles ; but he 
realising that the light within was flicker- 
ing to the going out. He trembled at the 
thought of the long night that was coming. 

Mir’n did not much changed in 
appearance, but she knew that the going of 
Agnes was the beginning of the end for her. 
She not frightened when 
more and more frequently, beat with that 


now was 


seem 


was her heart, 


curious, uneven beat that seemed to choke 


her ; she was even glad that the end was 


coming in such a way that Windlestrae 
saw nothing of it. 

It was a warm, Sabbath forenoon. The 
village street was deserted. Windlestrae 


was at the church listening, with a wistful 


ness that was pathetic, to the words of the 
golf-playing minister with the secular name. 
He never missed his morning worship, though 
Mir’n bided at home. 
preparing the dinner 
gentle tap at the door fell upon her ear, 


more often than not 


She was when a 


and she went to open it. A young woman 
was standing on the door-stone. One glance 
was enough. 

darling.”’ 

Mrs. Grobler closed the door, and in that 
little kitchen, after the 
Agnes Grobler once more found her head on 
her mother's breast. 

Mir’n had heard, indirectly, snatches of 
her daughter’s history during these five long 


Aggie! Come in, come in, my 


passing ol years, 


years, but now she was eager to hear from 
the girl’s own lips how it had fared with her 
She held her at arm’s length. ‘* Tell me 
how you have been,”’ she said; ‘‘ you look 
white and ill, and—— She noticed for the 
first time that the girl was dressed entirely 
in black. ‘‘ What does it mean, Nannie ? Is 
it Donaid, or the little baby, or- wy 
Agnes gave a sob and once more buried 


her head on Mir'n’s neck. “It’s Donald, 
mother,”’ she whispered brokenly; “ last 
week. Oh! it’s terrible to be left alone !"’ 

* Donald ?”’ 

“Yes, but oh, he was brave. He tried 
to save a little boy, and the motor ran over 
him, and he was—he was———”’ 

** Killed ?”’ 

“Ss! We didn't think there was much 


Oh, Donald was a kind 


wrong for a week 
husband to me, mother.’ 
““My poor Nannie. 
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Mir’n in silence stroked the hair of the 
sobbing girl. 

‘His dying wish was that I should come 
and see you and father once more, and try— 
and try-—— Do you think father will 
think I’ve suffered enough new, mother ?”’ 

“Oh, Nan,” answered Mir’n, ‘he must, 
he must.” 

“And you'll try, mother ? Just the day 
he died Donald wrote a letter to father. It’s 
such a beautiful letter. It'll perhaps make 
him take me back again,’’ and she held out 
a creased envelope. 

Mir’n read the solemn words, and as she 
read the tears coursed down her checks. 

** Nan,”’ she said, ‘‘ he was a good man, or 
he couldn't have written that.” 

“ The best man in all the world, mother.’ 

As they talked the time for the coming-out 


of the church folk drew near, and Agnes was 
quick to see the uneasy look on Mir’n’s face. 

* T’ll go now, mother, before father comes 
in. We are staying—that’s little Caleb and 
I—with Mrs. Morris over at Shieldhill. 
Will you write ?”’ 

“Yes, Nan, I'll promise that you'll get 
a letter from me in the morning.”’ 

“And I'll be ready to come. I'll bring 
little Caleb too.”’ 

* And let us pray that the Lord will soften 
his heart,’’ said Mir’n softly, as if speaking 
to herself 

‘* Do you not think I have suffered enough 
now ?"’ the girl asked plaintively, as she 
tore herself away from that last embrace. 
“Yes, yes, darling, and more than enough,”’ 
and with the kind words echoing in the 
empty chambers of her soul, Agnes Grobler, 
like a guilty thing, slunk along the deserted 
street 

That night, before supper, Mir’n prepared 
for her task of softening Windlestrae ; 
indeed, by prayer, she had been preparing 
all the day 

The old man was seated at the table, and 
the big Family Bible was open before him 
that Bible that contained no reference to the 
coming into the world of his only child. He 
was peering at the large print through a 
Magnifying glass. 

‘Shall I read a little to you, Caleb?” 
said Mir'n. 

“Yes, wife, if you have time. I[ can 
hardly see the biggest print now, But I 
must not complain. It is the will of 
Almighty God.” 


OF WINDLESTRAE 


Mir’n sat down by her husband's side. 
“Were you reading here ?”’ and she pointed 
to the open page. 

“Yes, Mir’n, read on.’ 

And this is what she read: “‘ But the 
father said, Bring forth the best robe and 
put it on him... for this my son was 
dead and is alive again, he was lost and is 
found.’ ” 

“A wonderful chapter, Mir’n, a wonderful 
chapter !”’ 

“Yes, Caleb,’’ answered his wife ; ‘‘ what 
would you do if our girl came back ?”’ 

The old man sat up stiffly. ‘‘ Did not I 
charge you never to mention her name in 
this house? Why will you tempt me, 
woman ?’’ But his voice had lost its hard- 
ness, and the words were almost pleadingly 
spoken. 

“Caleb,” persisted Mir'n, Donald’s 
dead.”’ 

“And what is that to me, woman ?” 

Windlestrae sat staring stonily in front of 
him. Something within bade him thunder 
out a command to his wife to hold her 
tongue, but somehow he could not utter the 
words. 

‘And Nan is left alone—all alone with 
the little one, our only grandchild, Caleb.” 

At the mention of the child the old man’s 
face grew stern as flint again. ‘ Why will 
you tempt me?” he cried as if in mortal 
pain; “is it not hard enough to perform 
the will of God, but you must——”’ 

‘And before Donald died he wrote you 
a letter,”’ and Mir’n held out the envelope. 
She was fighting desperately. 

‘*T will not look at it, Mir’n. I must not 
look at it.” 

“Read it, Caleb.” 

‘““Woman, I have made a great vow, and 
I will be true to it till my latest breath.” 

“Then, Caleb, I’m going to read it,’”’ and 
there was something in the woman’s voice 
that checked his answer. 

Mir’n adjusted her spectacles and read : 

‘I am dying. When a man is face to 
face with death he speaks the truth and les 
not. I have tried to make amends for the 
great wrong I have done you and yours. 
By God’s infinite grace | would fain hope 
that I have succeeded. I know that He 
has forgiven me, and drawn me to Himself. 
But I’m thinking of Aggie and the little one. 
I shall be gone to my last account when this 
reaches you. Receive my request as from 
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le Who 1 the low rhythm 


f : 1] It was Windlestrae at pravel 
to 


ical sound she knew 


thu 


our con 


ent And [I promised to writ 


and your hte () of punish n 
has been drained to t ( I \ She's waiting my answel! eroaned Mir'n 
charge vou that vou rel not this, m\ Oh. how can IT write it! 

She got pen and paper, staggerms omin 


last request 
| shy she walked across the floor Mir'n 


When Mir'n had tn ed readimeg \ 
| t | ‘ was a slow, laborious writer as a rule, but 


looked s¢ hing] nto Windlestrae’s tact 
I thin l | ) tor a little wi lk now tit eemed a if het hand were guided, 

Mir'n was all he id. and rose to his teet ind she wrote swiftly 
It was as if his ears had been deaf to the She began to read what she had written 
The words before her vision She 


moving appeal. All bareh ded we Wa 
med to se the face ot her Aggu looking 


he passed out into thr pen street Cl 
Mir’n sat bv the fire in an agony of su ip at her, and the vision brought a smile to 

pense The ock t earl and at her wrinkled face 

her heart there wa iTiou twitching vi Nan, deat I'm coming in_ the 

pain An | 1 two hour The orning he whispered, and her head fell 

whole vill vas now in the lap of sleep forward on her breast 

An awtul thought Ide ( hed into | An hour afterwards Windlestra¢ was forced 

brain and e reeled tot doe Lo icld so tar as to look into the kitchen 
‘Caleb he called softtl vhere are LHe y Mir'n with her arms ext nded and 

you ? ()} God ! tal to him her head bowe the table The lamp 

vas burning garishl 


Caleb 
1 mi il the Why are vou sleeping there 


soni ‘ on 
road SI n t \ imstead he d in his old, harsh vonee Mir'n!” 
step of het } nd nd her heart danced Something in the pose ot the woman sent 
t hill to his heart Mir'n he laid In 


for It w ndeed W llestrae, return- rch 
ing out of the fturt f h on Mir'n hand on her shouldet and gently shook 
kl 1 ind hea Mir’n. why don’t you speak 
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followed hu meekly mt 
t | lead When neighbour came in in thi early 


searched | fac Her heat inl lead 
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withit he old, ook w there ormin sh 
Donald letter on tl opel meelf on the floor, stroking a whut cold 
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moment | 1 Is. blackened, ho I'll bring our Agnes home, (how / 
ind burst into. flat Phe Windlest th v the Lerd.” 
turned to | And the letter for which a pale woman 
M \ te through thes low. tortured hou 
never seit 


he Lord of Hosts, to Whom I cried, lv 
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\ } choot It wa noon and the letter had 
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terian Church—the man whose very name 
her father loathed Had her mother com 
missioned him to be the bearer of the 
message ? Ah! that he might comfort her in 
her grief. He was the bearer of evil tidings 

She could see his face now Che features 


were drawn and sad, and full of anxiety 


OF WINDLESTRAE 


“T want you to prepare vourself for bad 
news.”’ 

“Oh, IT know what it is; my father will 
not see me!” 
* will see vou, Agnes, but—but——” 


Then it is good news,” and the girl 
smiled radiantly, 


**She knelt by the bed. ‘Ob, mother, mother!’"—p. 71. 


Now she had no doubt to the nature ot his 
message She drew little Caleb to her as i 


the presence of the child would take the cut- 


ting edge trom the agony that was coming 
Ah, I think vou are Agnes Grobler?” 
Have vou me from mother ?” 
Yu He dee wav from the 
windo tov wd ot her arm 


‘Your mother is ill, Agi 

Mother ? ” 

“Yes, all, verv ill. You must come to 
the house at once.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother! Caleb, quick, 
perhaps she is dead,”’ and snatching up the 
child, she ran towards home 

Breathless and dizzy, she reached the 
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cottage door and lifted the latch. Windle- 
strac was bowed over the bed’s head. Her 
mother was lying under the white coverlet. 

“‘Oh, mother, mother!’’ and she knelt by 
the bed. The old man heard the voice and 
shivered. 

Mir’n opened her eyes. 
shining in their depths. 
. Nannie.” 

Windlestrae heard the word—the first 
word Mir'n had uttered since he had found 
her bowed over the table in the early morning. 

‘‘Nannie, come to me—dear.”’ 

The girl placed the arm of her mother 
round her neck, and pressed a cheek against 
the brow. 

Caleb.” 

The old man caught the whispered word. 
The look in his wife’s eyes seemed to compel 
obedience, and he knelt beside his daughter. 

Mir’n lifted his big hand and placed it on 
At the touch, with a cry 
tear his very 


A great joy was 


the girl's head 
of agony which 
soul, he threw his arms around his daughter. 
‘Thank God,”’ he heard the sick woman 
say. 
But Windlestrae’s softening was not com- 
plete. 


seemed to 


«+ * * * * 
A week came to the 
cottage at the Windlestrae 
Mir’n was sitting at the fireside, and Nan- 


later the minister 


request of 


nie was at her feet 


Windlestrae looked very solemn. 


“Will you read the fifteenth chapter of 
the Gospel according to Saint Luke ?”’ he 
said, and the minister with the secular name 
read that deathless story. ‘ ‘ This my son 
was dead and is alive again, he was lost and 
is found.’ 

Windlestrae stood up. 
humiliation had come. 

“T have a confession 
‘and IT would speak ere the Master 
I have sinned 


The hour of his 


to make,”’ he said 
slowly, 
calls me to my last account. 
against you, my minister, in that 1, a sinful 
man, took it upon me to judge another by 
my own standards. I have sinned against 
you, the wife of my life, in that 
sorrow through my stubborn will. I 
sinned against you, my dear daughter Agnes 
in that I drove thee from hearth and home 
I have sinned against the Lord, in that while 
He forgave the penitent, I stubborniy re 
fused to forgive.’ 


I caused 


have 


His voice grew tremulous and wailing: 
‘‘T have sinned! I have sinned! An old 
man, weary and bowed with years, ask; 
forgiveness. He seeks it earnestly and 


with tears.”’ And he sank on his knees 
Agnes Grobler had her arms round him 
She kissed that rugged, hag- 
gard face. Her face 
was radiant, though the tears were stream- 


in a moment. 
Mir'n knelt beside him 


ing down her cheeks. 

‘*God bless you, Windlestrae,”’ the minister 
said, and slipped noiselessly through the 
door. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
LL Hallows Eve, the time for fun and jollity, is not likely to be sorgotten by any 


girl or hoy, and 


‘ Norah's Hallowe'en Adventure,” 


by Mona Maxwell, which 


appears in the November “ Little Folks,” ts sure to be read with spectal interest by ail. 


“ Through the Maze,” by Ralph Simmonds, and 


Hood's Welcome,” hy 


** Robin 


Escott Lynn, the author of *‘ With Robin Hood in Sherwood,” are two more exciting 
stories to be found in this number, as well as a most thrilling adventure of Edward 


the Teddy Bear with an invisible monster / 


An article by Bella Sidney Woolf, on 


lhe 


Life of a Chocolate Cream,” stories by Brenda Girvin and Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
and further instalments of the serials, make cheerful enough reading to brighten the 


dullest of November days. 
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SOME COOKING HINTS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


“T someone would only invent a new 
animal!’ This phrase, with its accom- 
panying sigh, is constantly heard during 
the construction of the daily menu, espe- 
cially from the lips of those housewives 
whose allowances do not permit of the 
variety obtainable from prime “ cuts,” 
poultry, game, etc. But there are no new 
animals, and in all likelihood never will be, 
so instead of wasting time pining for the 
unattainable, the practical housewife will 
devote her energies to a careful study of the 
many methods of preparing the materials at 
her disposal in order to lessen the culinary 
monotony which, alas, for those who have 
to endure it, reigns in many an otherwise 
well-organised household 
The methods of cooking meat and _ fish 
most frequently employed are baking (which 
has almost entirely superseded the old 
fashion of roasting in front of the fire), 
boiling and frying. ‘These are all verv well 
in their way, and, if properly ca ried out, 
attended with good results ; but how often is 
the baked meat burnt on the surface and 
raw inside, the boiled joint hard and insipid, 
and the fried fish lacking in that delicious 
crispness which, when present, places the 
humble herring on a level with the most 
aristocratic fish that was ever taken out 


of the sea or river ? 


How to Bake Meat 
It is probable that this method of cooking 
meat is so popular on account of its con- 
venience to many persons who have but few 
facilities for obtaining a hot dinner, and this 
is unfortunate, inasmuch as it is both an 


expensive and unprofitable way. Baking 
brings out all the worst features of a joint ; 
if it is not of the best quality it is rendered 
hard and stringy, and the shrinkage is so 
apparent that it is not necessary to weigh 
the meat before and after cooking to ascer- 
tain how the joint has diminished during 
the baking process. 

A great deal depends, of course, on the 
attention given to the management of the 
fire and oven. If an ordinary tin is used, 
the meat should be placed on a raised 
stand, for if baked in its own dripping it 
will be sodden and quite spoilt ; but the best 
results are obtained with the use of a proper 
baking tin, i.e. one that is provided with an 
under tin for holding water, on the top of 
which is a tray on which the stand for the 
meat is placed. In one corner there is a 
hole through which the steam escapes. 

The oven must be hot before the meat is 
placed in it, and the ventilator should be 
closed for the first five minutes in order that 
the outer surface of the meat will harden 
sufficiently to keep in the juices. The oven 
and shelves should be thoroughly washed 
every week; a ‘‘ close "’ oven will ruin any 
joint, however good the meat. 

Solid meats, such as rolled ribs, top-sides 
of beef, legs of mutton, etc., are allowed a 
quarter of an hour to the pound, and a 
quarter of an hour “ for the oven.” If the 
joint is lean it will be greatly improved by 
spreading the surface thickly with dripping 
and covering with kitchen paper until half 
an hour before it is done. It should be 
well basted every fifteen minutes. 

White meats, such as veal and pork, are 
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very dry unless a plenteous supply of drip 
They require longer 
mutton, twenty 


given them 
cooking than beet 

even twenty-five minutes to the pound, and 
The oftener they are 


ping 1s 


or or 


twenty minutes over 
basted the more tender and luscious the 
meat. 
“Boiled” Meat 
The term ‘‘ boiled’’ meat 1s somewhat 


confusing, for when once the water or stor k 
has reached boiling point great care must 
be that temperature 
than simmering is maintained. Meat cooked 
in this manner must be thoroughly washed 
and tightly skewered into good shape before 
The saucepan 


exercised no higher 


it 1s placed in cold water 


then put on to a moderate fire, and the 
slower the contents art brought to the boil 
the better the result. Careful skimming 1s 
verv necessary, but the saucepan lid must 


not otherwise be raised lo prevent a joint 
from adhering to the bottom of the pan it 
can be placed on a saucer 01 stand. The 
usual time allowance for “ boiling ’’ meat 1s 
half an hour to the pound for salt meat, and 


ten minutes less for fresh 


Frying 
tell when the 


** Llow can fat boils ?’ 
is a question which is often asked by the 


rhere are two infallible 


one 


inexperience d cook 


tests. and, if one is not convincing, both may 
be used 

Fat boils when blue smoke 1s seen to 
rise from the surtace lhis 1s easily detected 
when one stoops down ind looks a/ the 
surface ol the tat The other test1 to drop 
a small piece of bread into the fat, and if 1t 
wt once turn olden-brown the fat is boiling 
Che surface of boiling fat 1s level and still 
not covered with bubbles as 1s boiling wate! 
Any liquid such as moisture in the pan betor« 
the fat was put in, or a drop of gravy in the 
dripping vill cause the fat to pluttes and 
bubble, and this 1s often mistaken for boiling 
Fo this reason it Is very necessary that 
fish or meat to be tri | should be thoroughly 
dried before it is put in the boiling fat 

There are two reasons why frying 1s so 
often a failure First. because there 1s not 
sufficient boiling fat in the pan to completely 
covert what is to be fried ; and second, that 


having placed one cutlet or fillet in the pan, 
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enough time for the fat to re-boil is not 
allowed before the second and other pieces 
of meat or fish are added. 

Many cooks say that sausages, plain chops, 
, will fry in their own fat, but they 


better when dropped into a 


steaks, 
are infinitely 
pan of boiling fat 
being cooked in a tin In the oven or in a 
here should be at least two 
frying pans in every kitchen, for fish 
and the other for meat, both ot substantial 
build. If omelets, fritters, pancakes, et 

are liked, should be 


kept exclusively for cooking these dishes 


as is also liver, the bacon 


separate pan 
one 


another thinner one 


The Use of the Gridiron and Dutch Oven 


These two culinary utensils have every 


reason to consider themselves sadly neglected 
bv the ordinary they both 
‘ friends in need,”’ and can be relied upon to 


cook, are such 
cook an appetising and wholesome meal in 
ot A chop or a 


in the 


the time 
steak cooked thus front of 
a totally different taste trom that fried ina 
Fish, too, espe ially mackerel, herrings, 
whiting, et in this 
simple manner, and there 1s no more 
wav of cooking than toasting it 
a Dutch oven. 

Che best kind of gridiron consists of two 


shortest 


space 


fire has 


pan 


are delicious cooked 
delicate 


bacon in 


sets of wires held in a frame and separated 


from each other at the bottom by a runnet 
which catches the dripping from the meat 
The to ked is placed between 
the wires, which are then ¢ lipped together at 
the top, and the eridiron is hooked on to one 
the of the Lhe 


should mutton 


food be co 


stove wires 


ot front bars 
be 
the me: 
necessary to remove the meat 
it mav be equally 


rubbed with suet 


it 3s placed between them 


well 
before 
It is not from 
the gridiron in order that 
the 


be lifted off the bar, reve rsed. and re-hooked 


cooked on both ides whole thing can 


hi Dutch oven can be either hooked on 
to the stove ot stood in tront ol! the tire It 
is provided with small hooks on which the 
meat is hung, the idea being to toast it 
before the fire Small birds, kidneys and 
many kinds of fish are excellent cooked in 
this wav ; the result will be found tar more 
appetising and palatable than would the 
same food be wu fried or baked in the 
oven 
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HOME NURSING 


How to Train as an Amateur Nurse 
By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


|‘ has often been said with considerable 
truth that many women’s lives are 
filled with trivialities. 
which does not require its women to work 


3elonging to a class 


hard with their hands, to cook and wash 
and clean for the family, too many well-to-do 
women lack the incentive to acquire know- 
ledge of any kind. A little sewing, a little 
reading of the lighter sert, a little dusting 
and shopping and visiting friends—these are 
the duties of a large number of girls of the 
better classes But such work does not 
nearly fill their days, and many of the more 
energetic take up outside work and occupa- 
tions even when they do not need to do so 
for a living The chiet argument against 
well-to-do young women competing in busi- 
ness or professional life is that it makes 
wage-carning harder tor their poorer sisters, 
Also it is desirable that a large number of 
our girls should remain in the domestic 
sphere and concentrate their energies on 
That, however, is no argument 
The home 


the home 
against good, solid, hard work 
girl can fill up the years between the close 
of her schooldays and her marriage with 
healthy, strenuous work if she likes. She 
can plan her life so that her days are profit 
ably spent in gradually acquiring sound 
practical knowledge of all branches of 
domestic work. No girl can be considered 
educated who has not a fair knowledge oft 
cooking, housewifery, sick nursing, first aid 
work, child management These five sub- 
jects are absolutely essential, whilst time can 
also be profitably spent in learning at least 
one foreign language thoroughly It is so 
easy to fritter the days away. So impossible 
to recall the wasted years. Lack of work 
also is responsible for a great deal of ill 
health amongst women and girls. Indolence 
makes for poor health of mind and body. 
Interesting work increases the vitality, im- 
proves the digestion, stimulates the cir- 
culation, and adds to the joy of living. 

It is with the idea of encouraging girls 
of leisure to study seriously a few sub- 
jects, a knowledge of which will prove 
useful to every woman, that we shall deal 
for the next few months with sick nursing, 


first aid, and child management. Any 
woman, at any time, may be called upon 
to take up nursing in the home. A pro- 
fessional nurse is an expense which cannot 
be contemplated for the moment, or accom- 
modation is too limited to provide room for 
a trained nurse in the house. The amateur 
nurse in nine cases out of ten is unsatisfac- 
tory, because she has no clear idea of what 
she ought to do, or how to do it if anyone 
tells her. She has not prepared for the emer- 
gency, has not tried to learn in time of 
leisure what would prove so valuable in 
time of stress and sickness in the home, 
Every girl should learn a few simple facts 
about sick nursing. She should know the 
sort of room most suitable for nursing a 
case of illness, should learn how to make a 
bed when a sick person is unable to move, 
how to wash and dress a patient, prepare 
a few invalid meals, make a poultice and 
a fomentation. One lesson in taking a 
temperature would suffice with any intelli- 
gent girl; a few facts about the giving of 
medicine and the care of the sick, learned 
thoroughly and earnestly, would go tar 
towards making an amateur nurse of real 
use and value at any time. 


A Sick Room 

The amateur nurse who knows her busi- 
ness will always try to obtain a suitable room 
for her patient if she has a choice. She 
will choose a south-western exposure and 
avoid a north or easterly aspect, because 
sunshine, especially in the evening, is a 
tonic to the sick. She will regard ventila- 
tion as all important and keep the window 
open night and day, and the fireplace un- 
blocked for the exit of impure air. The 
sick room must be scrupulously clean, and 
all supertluous articles should be banished 
to other quarters. In a long or serious 
illness it is better to remove the carpet ; in 
infectious disease it is necessary to do so. 
A simple bed with firm hair mattress and 
warm and light bed clothing makes things 
easier for the nurse, and more comfortable tor 
the patient, than the oid-tashioned large bed 
with heavy clothing and unhygienic drapery. 
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the wall to allow 
round it the 
No unnecessar\ 


It should stand out fre 
the fresh 


patient to be easily moved 


air to circulate and 


furniture must be retained in the room—a 
table for medicine, a small table at the 
bedside, a chest of drawers tor napery, a 
washstand, a couple of chairs, and a com 


fortable couch to which the patient can be 
moved in convalescence comprise all neces 


sary sick-room furniture. 
In nursing a sick case at home, even 1 it 
is not of an infectious nature, the amateul 


A 


short washing dress and a large workman- 


nurse should try to dress appropriately. 


like apron is the most suitable garb to wear. 
chiffons, and any unnecessary 
elaboration of bad and 


are quite out of place in the sick room. 


Jewellery, 


dress are in taste 


Some Sick-Room Details 


As the amateur nurse has to keep her 
patient warm and to provide plenty of 
fresh air without risk of chill, a few facts 
about temperature and ventilation ought 
to be studied and remembered. The tem- 
perature of the sick room may vary 
from 55° to 65° Fahr Except in the hot 


weather a fire 1s necessary In a Si k room to 


keep the temperature at about 60°, and also 


because it is such an effective agent in 
ventilation Every sick room must have a 
thermometer as a guide for regulating the 
temperature, and it should be hung on the 


wall neat the patient, but not too close to 
the fireplace o1 window \ liberal supply of 
fresh air is even more necessary IM SK kness 
than in health The air of the room must 
be renewed and kept at a fai standard of 
purity otherwise the atmosphere becomes 
gradually foul with carbonic acid and the 
organic poisons of i spired ait If gas o1 
lamps are burned in the si k room, the need 


much greater than 


of efficient ventilation Is 
when the room is lighted by electricity 

The average bedroom may bt said to 
measure about fourteen by eighteen feet, and 
if the room eleven or twelve feet high the 
whole air must be changed once in every 
hour if the patient Is to have sufficient 
oxvgen for the needs ot the body In a 
room of L\ half thi ize Ol 
capacity the air of the room would require 
to be changed once 1n eVvcry half-hour In 
proper ventilation, of cours¢ the air 1 
continually being reneweé | without a pel 
ceptibl draught \ draught is caused by 


the speed at which air enters and the differ- 


ence of temperature between the outside 
and inside atmosphere, The smaller the 
inlets for fresh air, the more rapidly the 
air enters. If air enters by narrow chinks 
round doorways and windows, the presence 
of ‘draught’ is much more evident than 
when proper ventilating mechanism, how- 


ever simple, is arranged. In ordinary cases 
the outlet for foul 
hence the need of having an open chimney 
in a sick room, and a fire which causes a 
and escape 


air by the chimney, 


Is 


stream of heated air to ascend 

from the top of the chimney. 
The tor air 

window, which should be open 


by the 
at the top 
top of the 


best inlet fresh is 
so that fresh air passes over the 
room and gradually takes the place ot the 
foul air An excellent method of ventilating 
efficiently is to raise the bottom sash a few 
inches and fix in a narrow board the exact 
size of the space left by the raised sash. ‘The 
air now enters between the two sashes, and 
the current of air is directed first upwards 
and then downwards. It is most important 
to remember that fresh air must be obtained 
day and night. The prejudice against night 
air is without foundation, and a sick person 
will have a more restful, soothing sleep if 
care is exercised as to proper ventilation at 
night. 
The Nurse’s Duties 
The amateur should 
ness, cultivate a restful, quiet manner, and 
detail The 


deve lops these 


nurse avoid fussi- 


practise obedience every 


hospital routine gradually 


qualities in a trained nurse, althcugh the 
personal equation must always count for 
something, and a first-class nurse has gene- 
rally a fine personality. 

The nurse is in charge of the patient, so 
that for detail 
affecting his and She 


must attend to the invalid’s food, see that 


she is responsible every 


comfort welfare. 
it is properly cooked, daintily served, and 
served in small quantities. No food should 
ever be left in the sick room, and the tray 
be at the conclusion of a 
meal. nurse should how to 
make dainty milk puddings, beef tea, gruel, 
fish, and in a 


app tising, 


must removed 


know 


and prepare fowl, meat 


nourishing and easily digested 


form 
Another duty of the nurse 1s to wash and 
dress the patient without unduly fatiguing 


or disturbing a person whost vitality 1s 
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probably at a low ebb. The washing should 
be done in the morning, when, as a rule, 
the patient is at his best. Every care 
should be taken to prevent chill by washing 
quickly and uncovering only one part ata 
time. 

All articles of dress and clean bedclothes 
must be well aired and, in cold weather, 
warmed before the fire. The upper sheet is 
placed on top of the bedclothes, which are 
then drawn out from below and the blankets 
and bedspread replaced on the bed over the 
clean sheet. To change the under sheet, 
place the patient at one side of the bed, roll 
the soiled sheet lengthwise until the roll lies 
against his back. Make a similar roll of the 
clean sheet, half of which can be now tucked 
in over the half of the bed from which the 
soiled sheet has been removed. Move the 
patient gently over the two rolls on to the 
clean sheet, draw away the soiled sheet, 
unroll the remainder of the clean sheet, and 
tuck it in place. 

Now the nurse must learn how to take 
the temperature, make a fomentation, and a 
poultice. The temperature is 98.4° Fahr. 
in health. It is taken either in the mouth 
or in the armpit by a clinical thermometer. 
The mercury which fills the bulb and stem 
of the thermometer must be shaken down, 
by jerking the wrist, below normal before the 
thermometer is used. The armpit must be 
wiped with a clean towel, the bulb placed in 
position, the arm folded over the side, and 
the blankets tucked round the patient. 
The thermometer may be left in position 
three or four minutes and then examined. 
The upper end of the mercury indicates 
the temperature at the time. To take the 
temperature in the mouth the bulb is placed 
underneath the tongue, and the patient holds 
the lips firmly closed. It is necessary to 
wash the thermometer before and after use. 
The observation and time of taking the 
temperature should be written down for 
the doctor—not the patient or friends—to 
examine 

A Hot Fomentation 
is made by pouring boiling water over 
flannel, which is then wrung out and applied 
to the patient rhe flannel can be more 
easily wrung if it is placed on the centre of a 
long towel and the ends of the towel twisted 
in Opposite directions. Half a teaspoonful 
of turpentine or of opium may be sprinkled 
over the hot flannel to help to ease the pain. 
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Fomentations are excellent for any pain, 
whether in the chest or the abdomen, but 
they must be frequently changed, because 
they rapidly cool. 

Poultices are used to soothe pain, check 
inflammation, and relieve congestion. 

Before making a poultice have everything 
in readiness — basin, boiling water, linseed 
meal, a piece of linen, flannel bag, knife and 
spoon. Pour boiling water into the basin, 
stir in the meal until it makes a firm mass 
which can be cut clean with a knife. Spread 
on the linen or muslin, making it about 
half an inch thick, and fold the ends of the 
linen over the poultice. Place in a flannel 
bag (about ten inches by eight inches is a 
useful size) which has a flap at the open 
end which can be stitched down. Carry 
the poultice between two hot plates to the 
patient’s bedside. 

After removing a poultice dry the skin 
and dust with boracic powder. Hot flannels, 
hot blankets, hot bottles or plates covered 
with flannel are useful for applying dry heat. 


Convalescence 

The management of a patient during con- 
valescence often requires more care and 
tact than during the acute stage of the 
illness. In some illnesses, such as typhoid, 
an error in diet may cause a serious relapse ; 
in rheumatic fever, a chill in convalescence 
will add two or three weeks to the duration 
of the illness ; and in chest ailments, such as 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and pneumonia, care- 
lessness during convalescence may be the 
starting-point of consumption. 

The nurse, therefore, must guard against 
chill, and attend to the patient’s diet and 
provide him with sufficient nourishing, well- 
cooked food to build up his strength and 
vitality. She must see that proper rest 
and sleep are obtained, and regulate visitors 
who bring variety and amusement to the 
patient, yet may excite and over-fatigue him 
if not restricted judiciously in number and 
duration of visit. She must do her best 
to keep her patient bright and cheerful, to 
make the tedious hours pass as happily as 
possible. Then, when she has safely nursed 
her patient to complete recovery, she will 
have gained a rare satisfaction and _ self- 
respect. She has done her work faithfully 
and capably, acquired experience, and helped 
to dissipate the popular prejudice against the 
amateur nurse in the home. 
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Conversation Corner 
Conducted by 


THE EDITOR 


Our Christmas Number 


ee a longer time than I care to tell I 
have been thinking of, and planning 
our Christmas Numbet This is now wel 
on its way to completion, and [I am look 


ing forward to the v rdict of my readers 
meanwhile, | 
the features 
First of all I may sav that I have 
make the Christmas Number the 


and most beautiful issue of the 


a few particulars of 


tried to 
bright« st 
whole yeal 


not only have I endeavoured to get the best 
stories and articles by the best writers, but 
the services of the finest illustrators have 
been engaged to make the Christmas 
QUIVER a delightful vork of art Ihe 


frontispiece Is a reproduction of the painting 
by G. Lawrence Bulleid There 
Room for the Inn.’ rhe first section 


mi in the 
of the magazine will be beautifully printed 


Was no 


in colour on art paper, and wall include a 
series of exquisite pictures under the 
title the Coming of the Sno 

One of the finest of the articles is that by 
P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A., on Christ 
mas in Merrie England have obtained 
the ser es of W Paget for illustratin 
this, and I think 1 ill agree that 
the result is truly ce ttul 


Some of the Stories 


B' r of UIUTSE t vou look for most 
in the Christma Ni er Is a good 


elect n of tor i have trical to 

of 4 | Christ 
in ther tarts oft 
ve ha i Iy 5 1 under t 
title \ I] 

by I Old Ca ( 

ma il I I 
ri be | il ! 
Il. M ( 

( er 


characteristic pictures. We have a story 
ot the old times in Scotland by Helen 
Wallace’ called The Letter 


Oswald Wildridge has given us another 
tale of the Dales under the title ‘‘ A Beare 
of Burdens,” whilst E. G. Granger has 
given the story of a haunted castle in France 


under the title ‘* Jean’s Christmas Vigil.”’ 


se 

“Esther's Hero" 

AM pleased to be able 

Evelyn Everett-Green 
the long complete story which is always a 
Christmas OUIVER This is 
a love story in her most characteristic style 
and is entitled Esther's Hero,” 


Some More Articles 
JOWE TT, M.A., 


to announce that 


has contributed 


feature of the 


WwW hose 


sermons and devotional writings have 
found their way into all parts of the world 
has written a beautiful Christmas Message 
entitled The Dayspring trom on High.’ 
Mi klizabeth Sloan Che er om aéeshort 
practical article deal with Ihe Lvils 
of Christmas Shopping an article which 
should be read by all who purchase Christ 
mas presents Under the title “A Christ 


Wilkinson tells 


40,000 


You r.W 
tory of 

patched 

people im 


ias Letter for 


the wondertul how some 


letter are cae every year to un 


prison a 


A Christmas Carol 
music used to be a 


avo 
regular feature of THe | have 


IVER 


several times been urged to revive this very 
helptul custom ; I have so tar consented as 
to include in our next issue a Christmas 
carol pecially written b Josiah Booth 
the vell-known organist and composer, 

Watchman! Tell u ot the Night Ss a 
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CONTRIBUTORS - TO 
UR. CHRISTMAS - NUMBER 


| 
| 
| | ANNIE S. SWAN. 
miss H EN WALLACE | 
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simple but beautiful Christmas hymn. 1 
should like readers to let me know what they 
think of it. and whether they would care for 
me to include an occasional musical contri 


bution in our pages 
The Home Department 


M**: ST. CLAIR has prepared an in 

forming paper on “ Christmas Cakes " 
which | trust a large number of our women 
readers will find particularly useful. Mrs 
St. Clair numbers of 
letters on the subjects dealt with by her in 
the Home Department, and will be pleased 
to answer any inquiries on Christmas cook- 


continues to receive 


ing. Another article of particular interest 
at this time of the vear is that contributed 
by Priscilla Craven on The Successful 
Hostess.’’ 
<se 
For the Young People 
will find that they 


young peopl 
have not been 


Batchelor has 


forgotten. Margaret 


written a Christmas story for 


children entitled Dickie the Dauntless.’’ 
“Alison” has a special Christmas 

to her Companions in the “* How, When and 
Where Corner the membership of which 
by the way, I am pleased to hear, is growing 
larger every month, and is certainly not 
confined to young people under 21. Lhe 
Kev. J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D es a bright 


little sermonette on 


<je 


The Mission of the Dolls 
the letters 


from the 


happy recipients of the dolls dressed 

by Oviver reader \ short time back I 
received a delightful letter from the Lady 
Superintendent of South Travancore 
Medical M , te mi twenty-four doll 
were sent Shi | ks of one poor litth 
child in hospital to whom a doll was given 
so weak a he that d but taintlh 
mile at loll prop] inst her pilloy 

The child hasn't the strength 
to lift | doll, but often see it lying on 
the litt! hin I nd the other tiny bird 
like claw of a hand patting and mothering it 
truly a | 

\ boy of en in hospital with Bright 
disease wv ven toy motorcar, but 
clar mut Ima ve I lin vith weal 
ne for 7 f () k doll \ 
he wa knitted vest I ive 
him a doll k to mate] never 
betore i nat hild take 
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delight in a doll Ile eagerly clasped it, 
hugged and kissed it, and for days kept it 
huddled him under his blanket. 
By and by a little tiny mite of a baby siste1 
arrived on the scene, and as soon as the mother 
was able, we had her moved to the bed next to 
the boy with the little baby’s cot in between. 
I put the wee mite, who was also wearing a 
pink woollen vest, in beside the boy; its 
little wriggles and squirmings, and the feel 
of its soft little cheeks and fingers, soon won 
all the affection from the formet 
doll—it was left to lie by itself away above 
his pillow. To-morrow they are all 
home as happy as possible, with a baby 
sister, a doll, and a motor-car, as new found 
found while ill in the hospital 
These are some of the cases with us at the 
present moment, and something similar goes 
on the year round, so your will 
see what pleasure they give our little suf 
ferers, and what joy it is to us to have our 
cupboards replenished from time to time so 
as to have them to give.’’ Lam sure those 
of my readers who dressed the dolls will be 
pleased to hear of their mission in India. 


close to 


prec 1OUS 


going 
treasures, 


workers 


**Love’s Barrier" 
who read Annie S. Swan's story, 
* Love's Barrier,”’ which ran through 
our last volume, will be pleased to know that 
it has just been published in book form by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. Our may 
to pass on this splendid story to thei 


friends 


The League of Loving Hearts 
M* space this month, 1 find, will not allow 

of a spec ial appeal for the League o1 
Loving Hearts. I have been concerned for 
some months past with the smallness of the 
contributions we are making towards the ex 
penses of the ten Societies which the League 
was founded to help ] hoped this month 
to make and 


members so 


readers 


Care 


a special app al to old new 
that we might bring up 
st to the 


will not allow of my 


our 
sum contributed 
mak 
Shall 


vear’s fund at le: 
last year. 
ing more than this passing reference 
the League sutter because of this 

to my readers to prevent this, and 
they can 


apace 


I al 
send to 
but 
nominal 


me generous contributions 1f 
in any case the shilling which ts the 


Whe 


ubsecription 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ‘**ALISON” 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


OMPANIONS MINE, 
What do you think is the wish in my 
mind as I write ? Why, just that I had the 
wonderful powers of a magician, and could 
flit round the world as silently and as 
rapidly as a wireless telegraph message. 
Then | would scamper off and visit you all, 
and see How and Where you all arg at this 
particular moment. We would have a cosy 
chat together, in the pleasantest spot avail- 
able. Probably I should find our working 
members very busy at their occupations ; 
and [| wish them “ good luck’’ in the new 
session of work. No doubt I should find 
nearly all our schoolboys and girls longing 
for the near half-term holiday ; the excep- 
tions, I expect, would be those who are 
going in for the Matric. or another of those 
dreadful examinations that come about 
Christmas time. Oh! who doesn't some- 
times long for magi 
transport 
Chis page is being 
written soon atter my 
return from Part 1. 
of my holiday, and | 
am eager to tell you 
that it has been a 


noon Talk. 
1Oliday richer in 
happiness than usual ¢ Mrs. 


the jolly letters some 4 
of you were good 


enough to send 


to me, and I loved § 
reading them in the 
evenings after long 
days in the open I 
Was staying then with 


an old tnend who 
has lots of letter 


5 seventeen, 


SOME NEW FEATURES 
Every month the Rey. J. D. Jones, 
M.A., B.D., is to write a Sunday After- 


Townend starts in this issue a 
thd simple but complete course of Plain 
Needlework for Girls. 

“* Alison” continues her ‘“* How, When 
and Where Corner” —but with double 
They were forwarded § the support, I hope! 

I want these pages to appeal to all 
Young People -- so 
afraid of joining because you are over 


from her sons and daughters who live across 
the seas, and she used to read me inter- 
esting parts from their epistles. And I was 
able to read her some things from your 
letters. She is keenly interested in Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, and was delighted about 
Violet Little. 

During those days I received quite a 
number of foreign letters, and must tell you 
about some of them. 

Two new Companions in Canada have to 
be welcomed. ‘“‘ 1 thought I would join your 
delightful Corner,”’ writes John Harris (age 
14), from Upper Canard, Nova Scotia. And 
his sister 4da (age 10) sends a similar note. 
Both have entered for the Puzzle Com- 
petition, of which the results will be 
announced later. I sincerely hope we shall 
have soon a group of Companions in this 
part of Eastern Canada. 

If I had the magic 
power | wished for, 
after secing Ada and 
John | should hurry 
off to Ontario and 
Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan Provinces 
to other Companions, 
and, of course, on the 
way go to Violet’s 
new home, and tell 
her of the sweet kind- 
ness with which you 
are thinking of her, 
and working and 
planning for her 
help. Then the 
quickest) way tor 
even a magician 
would have to be 
THE Epitor. very quick to get in 


acall at every one of 


please do not be 


DBE BPA 


= | 

| 


our Companions’ homes within a reasonable 
time-limit—the quickest way would be to 


Chicago to ill on lifreda 


run down to 
St. Julian, and from ther Oh, really 
I'd better get an atlas—-wait a moment 
Now 

With the help of 1 wand I ought to 
manage a fast journey to Japan, to sec the 
garden about which Margaret Farbridge 
writes Perhaps | might even be in time 
to see the pincushions which she and het 
mother were generously planning to sell in 
Kobe, and to taste thei English toftee which 


was to be sold for our I und 


hen heigh-ho for New Zealand! We are 
sending the Letter Priz there this month 
Avain it is won by anew Companion Listen 
to part of her letter 
| ive read vou! wes each month in TH 
Ouivi / Va S y (Christchurch 
“but at first tl t Iw i be too old to jou 
Howey I read al t Violet Little, | 
feel that I ke t a finger in the pi 
tur tw t sth J last »am getting 
quite old, st 1 been at work som 
years I am a typist 1 like my work very 
i you want suggestion 
ws to how t the money to keep Violet l 
wond it k1 wav a very insigniheant 
on It that each Compat should subserib 
one hilling I little more a year—that t be 
the mi eve I could manage, but 
ending twice much for eginning, so as to make 
up the al nt for Violet passage Phen gradu 
as mor 1 more Cor ns joined, we t 
be able to | gi I am se! 
aj tor 2 hare m a be 
ning, a I « re 
ta t flowers,” Ivy ¢ 
i] l 1 had any a t 
Mot ‘ England 
al t little spring flower 
Ma I have tw thre 
n t is, tl col 
uy ind ible between 
lea t | t that I thi 
t! plenty of other 
pru cart f these 
droy t! Wishing I 
cheme 
Isn’t that a_ practi il response to my 
reque Il have not an aconites, but 
must tt oT e this coming spring 
Ne Zealan I should gO oO 
CGillanders (Waiteti Valley), trom 
ently I received a letter, saying 
ij d tl 
| I er the ! 
\ little | 
t very da ‘ 
th ivu l 
uld like ) it boy, and hear hi 
t uldn ul 
| t | i] manage to alight 
ent me a cops 
/ Brea Da Ne Zealand 
ture ol The Bu 


— 
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sees. hey are Muriel and the little band 
of workers about whom | told you recently 
In the letter that came by the same mail 
as the magazine, Muriel says she 1s to 
‘trade’ with toffee and cakes for out Fund 
girl, and 1 like 
two or three 


suggests, “ they 
all their friends 


o 


dear little 
If there 
he 


such a 
much 
district,” 


looks 
very 
in 


a penny 
result 


went pay 
in item, and the 


uld be 


wi 


The journey trom New Zealand to Australia 
would only take me a very brief while, and 
| should have time to enjoy the sunshine and 
wide scenes in which out Companions there 
live My holiday hostess went out to Mel 
bourne when she was a little girl, and was 


there during the exciting davs of the gold 
rush. She told me lots about her exper 
ences which would interest you all, but pat 


ticularly Isabel Hale and others who live in 
the country Phat reminds me—lI must 
report that Isabel is to be commended. tor 
her essay in the Foreign Section of the 
Garden Competition, Margaret Larbridge 
wins the prize 


Writes Margaret: 


‘We have a very larve garden, but it is quit 
inlike an English one We cannot have a very hier 
garden because it } near the sea and very ! uch 


xposed t rth t 
md, all ri 
r eatable 
ut on t 
We have 
prone ranat 
whi 
ip 
us ! 
must te 
t! yeal 
tre which just } e ot 
g, and now the pear tre ire eight and nine feet 
1, and the ora ire nearly full siz We have 
had any oranges yet, but this vear we have a 
When the t n Wa ut it had ch a lovel 
cent. We have t « fig trees; one of them 1 
that we get | dreds of figs off it every year 
it ynice to ut of the front door ind pick 
umd eat them just a the are. We have red aid 
white oleanders, pink and white muxe d camellias, and 
beautiful magnola Daddy put them in three anid 
is half vear i and they were vel mall, and 
y they are quite large tree md we have had 
dod of large cream- ured magi ‘ We have 
i very big sunk law! Lut it is all baml ura which 
is not very nice for tenn but nice to play We 
rave a tree which we call a snow-tree, beca about 
March and April when it blooms it Is just like a 
‘ { snow We have one apple tree at 1 fourteen 
ther kinds we do not know the mare t Now 
i it the flower We have very few kinds, but 
nt of rose wd chrysanthemutns, un 
flower French marigold weet-william md a 
few Japanese In spring t whole of the ground 
is covered with wild tl I At the bottom of the 
den we ha 1 spal place with pune here the 
irl ES wd a little | ink om te the umd Wi 
can paddle without ut of tl ite at high 
tid 
Isn't this a perfectly delerous garden 


: 
might ha 
w threepence, and a} Rive > 
| 
a 
oh 
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He 1¢ Isabel's 
story. In anothet 
budget Isabel sent 
me the music and Ten Pounds 


words of a pretty 


song, 
ong, Just itt] well 
Pansy The 

there. 
was beautifully 


copied, and it was 


OUR SCHEME 


is required to pay for 
Violet’s outfit and passage to Canada, as 
as £13 per annum for her keep 


Can we pay the £10 we owe before 


PEOPLE'S PAGES 


is a wondertul man, 
and a few years ago 
| wrote an article 
about him in THE 


Quiver. Perhaps 
you read it ? 
After a round of 


there ought to come 


kind of her to take 
all that trouble for 
me. Iam very glad 
to have the 


Christmas ? 


| 
musk 


song. 


An Australian Garden 


We have not a very 
large garden, but I am 


very fond indeed of gar- 

dening and of. flowers. One of our ministers, in 
giving a children’s service one Sunday morning, 
said, ‘There are three things flowers always seem 


to say to me 1) God made me; (2) God loves me ; 


and (3) I live for others.’ 

‘It is so very hot here in the summer that. the 
people don’t grow many flowers; nearly all the 
flower gardens have been turned into lawns; ours 


have We grow nearly all our vegetables and fruit. 

* Mother has a nice rose garden, and it looks lovely 
in the spring and autumn. I have a small flower 
garden, with Princess violets and white picotees for 
the borders ; the daisies did not survive the summer. 
Che jonquils and white hyacinths are out; the 
snowdrops and pink hyacinths will soon be out now. 
We haven't any blue hyacinths now; they are 
rather a sickly blue. One day I picked up a bulb, 
planted it, and it turned out to be a belladonna lily ; 
I was pleased, as I hadn't any. The double may is 
all in bud; the flowers are like small white Banksia 


Tost Last vear I planted the Christmas lilies in 
a row; I think they are such pure, stately-looking 
flower The bees Jove them, as there is such a lot 
of pollen on the stamens There is a lady who lives 


Hot far from here who keeps bees, and in the spring- 
time especially the place is just alive with them. 
We have several acacia trees, which flower in the 
spring Ihe flowers are white and yellow, and hang 
mi great cluster there is a lot of honey in them. I 
have ilso Japonica anemones, polvanthus, red-hot 
poker, carnations, double marguerite, and a lilac 


bush We have a od many pot-plants, as we can 
keep them in a shaded place during the hot weather. 
We have a nice hoya, but it is a very shy bloomer. 
It tak even years to flower It is sometimes 
called wax-flower; this is very appropriate, as the 
flower ire like great masses of pmk wax. There 
ire me beautiful gardens round Melbourn 
‘Don't vou think Burbank is a very clever man 
Id The poet very nicely expressed it when le 
called the * flowers, so blue and golden, stars that in 
earth’s firmament do shine Bacon says, * Then the 
trawberry leaves dying, with a most excellent, 
cordial smell’: and I have seen the same thing 
reterred toin English mavazit : but there ts nothing 
like that with our ives 
“* Tn all places then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
leaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. 
And, with credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand ; 
Emblem my our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land.’ ” 
Yes, Isabel; I do think Luther Burbank 


Will everybody please help ? 


Those wishing to become Companions 
will find the Coupon in the advertisement 
section. 


a 


together a group of Companions, 


a journey to India, 
and then a long flight 
over the seas to South 
Africa. Really, I hate 
being on the sea, but 
skimming over it, as 
magician, would 

be a thrilling experi- 

ence. When [reached 
Cape Colony Hettie Joubert could entertain me 
to a midnight feast (with guava jam as an in- 
dispensable item on the menu) in her lively 
dormitory at school. Meta Uys should take 


| Australian visits 


me for a holiday to Durban (Meta sent 
2s. 6d. for Violet in her last letter, by the 
way). And Violet de Villiers might perhaps 


get permission for me to listen to a debate 
in the Union Parliament ; and I know what 
a splendid welcome J/arguerite Foss and 
our other friends would extend. Indeed, I 


should have a right royal time in South 
Africa. 
Next, with a hop, skip and jump (do 


magicians travel in as undignified a fashion 
as that, | wonder?) | would pounce down 
on Alice King in her Jamaican home, and 
see the bananas and fine things that grow 
in that island. Perhaps I should make the 
acquaintance of the animal Alice is keeping 
for our Fund. 


And then, naturally, I should pay a 
delightful visit to Ireland, and have lots of 
fun with our boy Companions over there. 


(Isn't it queer? All our Lrish Companions 
are boys !) 

To bonnie Scotland 
progress | would have, 
many loyal members there. As in England 
| would have to travel north and south, 
and east and west, and greet so many that 
only a magical power could keep up the 
energy necessary. But it would be a treat 
to see you ad/, and tell you how proud IT am 
to have your friendship and help in our 
work together. Here is an example. My 
loving friends Jrene and Marjorie Collier 
(West Dean) send 3s. 6d., the prices of drawn- 
thread cloths they made and sold. Dazrsy 
Valentine (Aberdeen) is another contributor, 


next, and what a 
because we have so 


and encloses 1s. Hrlda Wilson (Macduff) 
keeps me informed, in her sweet letters, of 
her work for the Fund. She is getting 


including 


| 
> 
| 
| | 
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her own nurse lnnic West, and they are 


ever so keen on our Scheme And IJsabel 
Young sends another gift from Sytchampton 
She and Pavié/is Cartwright went in for the 


Wild Flower Competition at the Ombers- 
ley Flower Show, won the third prize, and 
sent the money for Violet Walter Randell 

| (Wellingborough) sent ts. after his holidays 

/ at Hastings Irene Knight (age 11) is a 
new Companion in Bristol, and thinks it is 
rather nice that her birthday is in September 

‘the same month as the birthday of the 
Cornet Another new member in the same 
district is Mollie Bridgman (age 15}), to 
both of whom we send greetings. And 

Edgar |]. Burnett (age 134) joins us in Worth- 

ing. Mollie : 


“T love reading vour letter in THe Quiver, and 
I think Violet looks such a nice little girl. I was the 
first to belong to Dr. Barnardo’s about here, IT have 
a silver badge for collecting over five shillings in my 


box for three 


Edith Penn (Hallatrow, also near Bristol) 


writes : 

‘I think it so nice f to be able to help 
Violet. I have not enough money to send up yet, 
but I hope to soon get enougl I am earning mine 
by doing odd jobs, such cleaning bicveles, by 


which I got threepe 
outfit with whicl 
did over 
auntie’s T am ng 
to friend 


i printing 
‘ pes for father 1 
While I am at my 

chet and sell it, if I can, 


Bravo, our Lady Printe Edith goes to 
the Colston Girls’ School in Bristol. It is 
the sixth biggest school in England, and has 
500 pupils Plenty of room Idith, 
for a Companionship Group. 

But, oh, dear! If I quote any more of 
letters kind Editor will 
impatient If only the 


you sce, 
* Ouiver ”’ 
your even out 


become magician 


By the Rev. 


Put on, theretore 


i heart of compassion 

AM told that little girls sometimes take 
| pride in Well 
that is quite all right! Fine feathers, it 
t alwavs make fine birds, but | 


} 
thelr dresses 


is true, don 


don’t see why we shouldn't try to look as 
nice as we in I have sometimes seen 
pictures of yung ladies in court dress 

and very grand and gorgeous they have 
looked But it is not many of us who get 
presented at court, and it isn’t many of us 
who are ever called uy to wear “ court 
dress ind indeed, it isn’t many of us who 


can aftor and lace and the 
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could make our pages clastic But though 
you and | haven't the power to skip round 
the world as I have been imagining, or to 
make our Corner hold three times as much 
as it will, we have the wonderful gift of 
love. And that zs magic of the best sort 

isn't it? And it makes me so happy 
to feel its influence in your letters and work- 
ing for others. Please spread it all about 
you. It increases with use, you know 

I do like hearing about the books you 
read. For instance, Gw/ladys Doubleday 
(Hellingly) received a copy of “ Mother 
Bunch" as a prize in the Motto-designing 
Competition, and she wrote to me after- 
wards : 

* Thank vou very much indeed for ‘ Litthe Mother 
Bunch I was so surprised to get it It is very 
uteresting. I have seen Mrs. Molesworth and spoken 


to her. Her grandchildren live here, and we know 


them quite well. [ was very pleased to get it 


I must just announce a new Competition 
in which I hope everybody will join. 


**My Favourite Writer” Competition 
Send me a letter on My Favourite Writer,” 
and tell me the “‘ How, When and Where ” 


of it all—about his or her books, and why 
you like the author of your choice Don't 
write more than 300 words each \nd let 


me have all letters by December 31st. For 
foreign members a month's extension will 
be allowed. This ought to be a very inter 
esting Competition 
My love to everyone of you 
Your friend, 


OUR BEST DRESS 


J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. 


rest of it. But, happily for us, the hand- 
somest dress of all is within the reach of the 
very poorest of us. It is the dress which 
the Apostle Paul recommends in my text. 

| don't very much about 
dresses, but I have always felt that the 
Apostle Paul in these verses 1s like a sales 
department The sales 


know buying 


man im a costume 
man brings out his dress, he shows it in 
every light, he points out all its beauties im 
the hope that he may p« rsuade his customer 


to purchase it That is exactly what the 
\po tle does HlHere is the very dress tor 
you,’ he say “Put on a heart of compas 


sion, kindness, humility meeknes long 


x 

ia 
| 

, 
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to do cr 
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Core 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


GREAT SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING 
of about £50,000 worth of 


PAST SEASON'S DESIGNS 
IMMENSE REDUCTIONS. 


Special Illustrated Catalogue 
All the delights and benefits of every form of Hot Air, 
Post Free. Vapour, Perfumed and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 


privately, economically, and with absolute safety in your 


Silver-plated Antique design “Salt, Pepper, 
and Mustard Cruet, with blue glass linings 
Complete 3/11, Saltor Mustard Spoons for do., 6@, each. 


e— 


Heavily Silver-plated Spoons, Forks, etc., 


own room. 
Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable 


feature and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 


Efficient and yay Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Beat; 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not Satenes by the — to the 


Cabinet; Exit is easy and eq d; 
Durability and Perfect 


OR. GORDON STABLES says: “‘ Foot's Bath Cabinet is the best.” 
| Prices from 35/-. Write for ‘BATH BOOK, " No, 24, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd,, 24,272, Now 


Keep your Boys 
at Home. 


Fiddle or Old English Pattern. 
Table Forks or Spoons, 12/11 doz. Usual price, 21/- and your boys will find their greatest 
Dessert 11/6 if pleasure in playing Billiards at Home. 
RILEY'S MINIATURE TABLES are built to any size 
ca op 6/6 ’ ” ’ sha vet always dive the correct full-size table game. RILEY'S 
Gravy Spo . SAIL eact . . gun Billiard Tables to place on your own dining table cost from 
Sugar 7] 8/3 pair £3.7s. 6d. upwards. The6ft. 4in. size, £5.5s. is suitable for 
” most rooms. RILEY'S Combine Dining and Billiard Tables 
Soup Ladles - @/11 each ’ : 7/6 ire easily converted, and most convenient from£13.10s. Cash 
Smal! 1 8 or Easy Paymeats These prices include all accessories. 
“8 ~~ ‘ ” ” ° Carriage paid to nearest railway station. FREE on receipt 


{ postcard illustrated Catalogue of Billiard and 


Dining Table 
pELICIOUS COFFEE, 

Heavily Silver-plated Full-size Entree Dish, RED 
fitted with handsome Gadroon mounts and handle to unlock, 

to form two open dishes, 29/6. Usual price, so -. 

Illustrated Booklet, WHITE 
‘Bargains in Carpets,” 
Post Free. BLUE 
& 


OETZMANN & CO., LTD., 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, W. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


| 
| 
| | | 
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You put money 
in the bank every 
time you_ eat 


delicious Quaker Oats, because 
forty meals of Quaker Oats cost 
only sixpence ! 


Weight for weight, Quaker 
Oats supplies three times as much 
nourishment beef. And as 
Quaker Oats costs only one-third 
as much as meat, even when the 
orice of meat is “low” (?), you see 
that Quaker Oats is nine times as 
economical. 


Scientists have proved this won- 
derful food-value of Quaker Oats 
year after year. And millions of 
happy families are proving it every 
day at breakfast and supper. 
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suffering, and above all these things put on 
love.”’ 

What a gorgeous robe this is! A “ heart 
of compassion!’ That was the material 
of the dress Elizabeth Fry used to wear, 
that good woman who spent her life in 
ministering to the women prisoners in the 
gaols. ‘‘ Kindness!’’ That the stuff 
out of which dear old Lord Shaftesbury’s 
robe was made. ‘‘ Love!’’ Why, when we 
begin to think of it, that was the garment 
Jesus Christ Himself used to wear. He 
“put on love.”” He went about doing good. 

How lovable and attractive people would 
be if they only wore dresses made up of 
these materials. It is infinitely better to be 
clothed in ‘“‘ kindness "’ than to be clothed in 
satins. ‘‘ Love" is a more royal robe than 
purple velvet. In other words, handsome is, 
not that handsome wears ; but “‘ handsome is 
that handsome does.” 

Now this beautiful dress which the Apostle 
describes in my text is The Christian's dress. 


was 


It is the dress which the “ elect”? of God 
always wear. This is indeed how you 
may always recognise the Christian. Just 


exactly as you can tell the soldier by his red 
coat and the sailor by his blue jacket and 
the Salvationist by his red jersey, so you 
can always tell the real Christian by the 
fact that he wears a “heart of compas- 
sion, kindness, meekness, love.’ See how 
these Christians love one another,” said the 


PEOPLE'S 


heathen tolk of the early days as they watched 


PAGES 


the lives of Christ's first disciples. They 
had got their beautiful dress on. Do people 
recognise us in the same way ? Do we also 
wear compassion and kindness and love ? 

And let me add another word. This 
beautiful dress ts our everyday dress. Young 
ladies only put on “ court dress "’ when they 
go to be presented to the King and Queen, 
and that isn’t very often. Most of us have 
what we call best clothes,’ clothes that 
we wear on Sunday, or on certain very 
special occasions. When the Sunday comes 
to a close we carefully put them away in 
our wardrobes till the next Sunday comes 
round. But this beautiful dress of which 
the Apostle speaks is not merely a Sunday 
dress, it is an everyday dress. It is meant 
for common use. We are to go about 
dressed in these shining and beautiful gar- 
ments every day of our life. That is to say, 
we are to be good and kind and loving not 
only on Sundays, but on week-days as well. 
In school, at our tasks, at our play, we are 
always to wear kindness and meekness and 
love. Remember, boys and girls, you must 
not put away your Christian dress when the 
Sunday comes to an end. You must wear 
your best clothes every day. Then what 
that couplet of our children’s hymn says will 
become true of each one of us: 


“Then the world will always see 
Christ, the Holy Child, in me.” 


PLAIN NEEDLEWORK FOR GIRLS 


A Practical Course of Lessons for Beginners 


By Mrs. F. B. TOWNEND 


(Author of ‘ Plain 


Introduction 
|' is proposed in these lessons to teach 
thoroughly the art of plain sewing, 


which consists of the stitches and processes 
used in the making of garments, with the 
cutting out and the mending of them. 

We shall begin with hemming, showing 
how to hold the work, and the needle, and 
the correct formation of the stitch ; of this 
you must be very careful, for often the work 
shown as looks like the 
course, Is wrong, 


only 
which, of 


hemming 
running-stitch, 
and would certainly fail you in an examina- 
tion. Every stitch in plain needlework 1s 
quite distinct in itself, and should be kept 
SO; it Is not sufficient to know how to make 


8 


> 


Veedlework and Cutting Out,"’ ‘*‘ Talks on Dressmaking,"’ etc.) 


the stitch, but when and how to make use 
of it. 

There should be more known of this art, 
and put into practice, than there appea s to 
be at the present time. Of late years this 
kind of needlework has been much neglected, 
partly owing, probably, to the introduction 
of sewing machines, and being able to buy 
our clothing all ready-made ; do not think 
I am despising these innovations, they are 
both very good in their way and very useful, 
but we must not let them spoil us, and pre- 
vent us from learning that subject and 
branch of our education which every woman 
and girl cught to know. And so if we begin 
and learn to sew when children, the work is 


| 
| 
. 


thumb 
down, and tack along so as to keep 
them down in place. Just this 
time, until you know more of the 
stitches, you may make a knot at 
the your cotton. Do not 
have your tacking too near the edge 
of the fold nor yet too far away. 
Make a long stitch, then a short one, 
then a long one, and so on to the 
end, and off by 
and over again at the end of the 
last stitch. 

How to 


along so as to press them 


end of 


fasten going over 


No 


hold the’ work. 


SHOWING THE RIGHT AND WRONG SIDE OF THE STITCH. 


much easier, and we become a help, a real 
help at home, in that we are able to assist 
in the making of our own underclothing, 
pretty pinafores, etc., and also in the mend- 
ing of them, and the household linen. It is 
an occupation which will help to make us, 
and keep us, real women. Remember there 
is no disgrace in knowing how to use our 
needle, though I know there are some silly 
girls who think it beneath them ; but look at 
the beautiful work the women and girls 
were able to do in the days of our grand- 
mother ; let us try to copy them in it. 


Lesson J... Hemming 


A hem is a fold of material turned dow1. 
and folded over so as to protect a raw edge, 
and so make a firm border to any 
article of clothing or any household linen, 
and can be worked any way of the material. 


neat 


If you are turning down the selv 
edge, tear off the actual selvedge itself ; 


make the first fold down about one quarter 
of an inch, then turn over again about half 
an inch; each turning down, or fold, must 
be as even as you can possibly make it. Do 
not have fine material, then you will be 
able to see the threads which will help you 
to keep them straight. You will find it of 
great use to practise this folding over in 
different widths on paper, and there is no 
reason why, if you are able to read this for 
yourself, you shou!d not pass the knowledge 
on to a younger sister, teach her how to fold 
straightly, and then how to tack, etc., and 
teaching her, even if she does not quite grasp 
things as you do, will be of great assistance 
to you. 


After turning down both folds, pass your 


matter how narrow or how wide 
the hem may be, always place the 
edge of the hem between the first 
joint and the nail of the first finger of 
the left hand, and hold it in bv 
keeping the middle of the left thumb on the 
edge of the hem. Do not hold it too tightly 
so as to cramp your fingers ; let your work 
always be held quite naturally and easily. 
You may find this slightly difficult at first, 


but persevere, it will be quite easy after a 


position 


time. 

To begin the stitch. Point the needle 
away from your chest, catch only the upper 
fold, and draw your needle and cotton 


THE CORRECT WAY TO HOLD THE MATERIAL. 
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through, half an inch of 
cotton behind, and this end you must tuck 
under the fold with your needle, then hold 
your thumb firmly over that part of the 
hem. Now put your needle in just below 
the folded edge, and bring it out in a slanting 
just the fold. Put your 
needle in again below the fold, four threads in 
front of the last stitch, and slant as before. 
Along the top of the fold there should be 
four threads between each stitch, and the 
same below the fold, and the top of the stitch 
should be two threads up from the fold ; 
so you see that there should be four threads 
between cach stitch, and each stitch should 


leaving about 


OsItion above 


be two threads deep. 

Shape of the stitch. You will, perhaps, 
have noticed by now that half the stitch is 
on the right side of the material and half on 
the wrong, and if you could see the wrong 
side at the same time that you are looking 
at the right side, you would see that the 
shape is like a V, and according to the 
fineness or coarseness of the material, so the 
number of stitches vary; on some 
material you may only have six stitches in 


will 


one inch, in very fine material you may have 
aS Many as sixteen. 
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Joins in the cotton. We begin the hemming 
without a knot, so there must be no knot 
if the cotton breaks and you have to begin 
again. If the cotton breaks, or you have to 
get a new length of cotton, unpick two or 
three stitches until you have a length long 
enough to tuck under, and see that this end 
is at the bottom of the stitch, below the fold ; 
tuck the end under with your needle, point 
the needle away from your chest, and bring 
it up through the top fold as you did at the 
beginning, leaving a short end, which must 
also be tucked under. 

To finish off make another stitch over 
the last one, then the needle up 
under the fold, draw through, and cut the 
cotton. 


pass 


I want you now to work me six inches of 
hemming in coloured cottons. Begin with 
blue and do half in that colour ; then the 
other half in red or pink. Leave the tacking 
thread in. I shallexamine it very thoroughly 
and return it to you with full remarks, 
The points that will be taken into account 
with everything will be: Cleanliness, neat- 
ness, correct shape of stitch, beginnings, 
joinings, and finishings off. 


Specimens should be sent to Mrs. Townend, Tuk Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 


London, F-.C., with name, address, and age attached, 


A handsome book prize 


will be awarded to the best specimen. 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. 


REID HOWATT 


“On the Make” 


the dull season the newspapers become 


very concerned about our moral and 
spiritual condition, filling column upon 
column with stern denunciations of our 
failings in almost every relation of life, 
from the adulteration of food to the reason 
why marriage statistics are diminishing. 


Perhaps it is expected that when all such 
sad delinquencies have been digested by the 
reader being on holiday, has nothing 
else to do, he will be set up for the winter 
with cleaner and saner views on everything. 
If this be the object it is laudable, for while, 
as an energetic factor in life, it is generally 
good to have “a guid conceit o’ oorsels,” 


who 


yet to overvalue our righteousness or have 
it rest on a wrong basis can only lead to 
trouble in the end. 

The main grounds of arraignment this 
season were against the growing lust of 
pleasure, with all the progeny which follows 
in its train, such as selfishness, deterioration 
of the sense of duty and consequent laxity 
about both truth and finance, and much 
more of the sort. As I cycled about the 
country (my main form of holidaying), I 
naturally cogitated on the various jeremiads 
which the many free contributors were 
making in the different papers one picks up 
in a day, but found them too diffuse to gather 
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into one general indictment till I was struck 
with a rernark which I heard in almost every 
little town or village—-that every one there 
was ‘‘on the make.’’ The lady who, for a 
trifle, was willing to prepare you a cup of 
tea, the boatman, the hotel-keeper, the local 
postman—all alike ; at one stage or another 
of the talk there came the slow, mournful 
of the head, and the heavy sigh that 
things were not what they used to be in that 
region, for every one was now “‘ on the make.”’ 
The words haunted me as I moved about ; 
they seemed to gather into themselves all 
the diatribes of the newspapers, so that it 
was not difficult to reduce to this term almost 
all that was declared to be wrong with our 
politics, religion, industry, domestic defects 
and what not. People were becoming more 
and more reluctant to do a thing purely and 
simply for its own sake; they must see 
results, reap some appreciable benefit in 
actual coin, social influence and standing, or 
praise and honour from their fellows. And 
this is called ‘ practical,” and befitting a 
practical” age. 

While ruminating on the matter my 
wheels brought me to a lonely farm on the 
edge of the sea. The next house, I was told, 
was two miles off, but in the beautiful sun 
shine, by the placid waters, with the far- 
stretching meadows and glorious lanes and 
footpaths, its loneliness was the centre of 
its charm. While chatting with the matronly, 
gentle-faced housewife, two little girlies, 
barefooted, sunburnt, bright - eyed, came 
chasing each other, followed by another with 
a crutch, thinner but nut-brown, too. They 
were three small Londoners, she explained, 
sent for a fortnight’s fresh air. She had no 
children of her own, but thought it sinful, 
with such a country round about, and with 
room to spare, not to give some poor little 
bairns a chance. With thoughts of “ the 
make ’’ still in my mind I vaguely suggested 
that it would be a little help when the 
meadow crop was poor. ‘ But God wouldn't 
bless us then, would he, sir ?’’ she quietly 
asked ‘We make nothing by it; their 
food is paid for, and we give what we can, 
and it keeps our hearts sweet all the summe1 
to see the dear things grow lusty and bright.”’ 
At this point some duty called her indoors 
and the children came shyly round me as 
I sat or: the shingle In a little they 
quite at ease, telling me where the biggest 
flowers were to be found, and a pond where 
there newts Not one of the three 
could tell how she came to be in this place, 
what church or Sunday other 
organisation had sent her, not even the part 
of London where she lived, till I uttered the 
word ‘‘Whitechapel,”’ but this was owned 


shake 


were 


were 


school or 


go 


by all three. Here they were, safely brought 
more than fifty miles, well cared for, gather 
ing life and vigour in a way it did one’s heart 
good to see, and in due time they would be 
as safely taken back, yet they did not even 
know to whom they were indebted for the 
blessing. It was a_ glorious ignorance ; 
whoever their benefactors may have been 
they had done this deed of kindness for its 
own sake only. There was nothing of ‘‘ the 
make '’ about it ; these bairnies could never 
recompense them. 

Do not aim at being “on the make" after 
things visible ; it is along the other line our 
blessings travel—on doing good for good’s 
own sake, and for that alone. The blessing 
comes in the very deed; it steals into the 
heart and so goes to the sweetening of the 
whole character. As such it is ‘ practical,”’ 
pre-eminently ‘‘ practical,’’ for life’s sun- 
shine or cloudiness depends not on what we 
have or have not, but on what we are 

Can a better way be found of saving our- 
selves from the contracted and sordid soul 
than by doing what we can for poor, hapless 
little children ? There are twelve thousand 
crippled bairns under the care of the Crutch- 
and-Kindness League in London alone, and 
no matter where one is living in any part 
of the globe, each of these can be cheered 
and helped without the expenditure of more 
than a postage-stamp a month All turther 
particulars about the League and its mem- 
bership may be had for a stamp, from Sir 
John Kirk, Director and Secretary, Ragged 
School Union, 32, John Street, Theobald’s 
Road, London, W.C. 


New Members for the Month 


Miss Edith Allen, Metheringham, Lincoln ; Miss Mat 
garet Armstrong, Kaipaki, Auckland, New Zealand 

Master H. Berringer, Fort William, Ontario ; Miss 
E. M. Browne, Sutton, Surrey ; Mrs. Birtle Buchan- 
Hepburn, Manitoba; Miss Margaret Burrow, St 
Columb. 

Mrs. Canham, Finsbury Park, N.; Miss M. Clarke, 
Milford, Connecticut, U.S.A.; Misses G. and N. 
Cropper, Kingstown, B.W.1.; Miss Ethel Cossey, 
Chichester. 

William Dennett, Esq., Sydenham 

Miss E. M. Eves, Taranaki, New Zealand. 

Miss Franklin, Gloucester Terrace, W 

Miss H. S. Hague, Little Netis, P.Q., Canada; 
Miss R. Henderson, Moneymore, Co. Derry ; Miss 
Ellen Howes, Towcester, Northants; Mrs. Hughes 


Miss C. Mavlings, Miss W. Maylings, Miss Morgan, 
Mrs. Delhaiser—Bournemouth. 
Miss Elsie Johnson, Moree, New South Wale 


Miss B. M. Lamplugh, Hampton Court 
Mrs. Malings, W. Southborough, Bournemouth; Miss 


Lottie McDowell, Ballvysillan, Belfast; Miss G. de 
Montmorency, Blackheath. 
Miss E. Nathan, Weymouth 


Miss Penny, Frome, Somerset 

Miss M. Robertson, Montreal, Canada 

Master John Scott, Hatfield ; Miss E. M. Sevimour, 
Kensington ; Miss Florence Sidney, Norwich ; Master 
Kk. W. Staines, Warham, Norfolk. 
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Loveliness of Slender Grace. 
LADIES AND ANTIPON. 


Slim Beauty for All 
robs a woman of personal attrac- 

tiveness and charm, of grace of carriage, 
and of bodily comfort so surely as that dreadful 
tendency to put on flesh more and more as the 
days go on. There is something so depressing 
in the affliction, the cause of which often seems 
inexplicable. For a lady moving in smart 
society it is ten times more poignant ; and great 
are the sacrifices she 
would be willing to make 
to regain the beauty and 
charm of symmetrical 
slimness Let all such 
anxious persons be re- 
assured Slenderness is 
quite easy of attainment 
and may be a permanent 
possession, as anyone who 
has tried a course of 
the Antipon treatment 
knows 


Magnificent Tributes 
to Antipon 
Hundreds of grateful 
ladies (and gentlemen 
too) have voluntarily 
testified to the 


lous weight-reducing 


marvel. 

rebeautifying, and re- 
juvenating effects of Antipon. To glance through 
this correspondence (which anyone may do at 
the offices of the Antipon Company) is to be abso- 
lutely convinced that Antipon is genuinely the 
last word of medical research and discovery in 
everything that appertains to the treatment 
and lasting cure of obesity. 


Why Antipon Cures Permanently 

Antipon, so pleasantly refreshing to the 
palate, so brightening and stimulating, so per- 
fectly harmless, not only rapidly eliminates all 
Supertluity of fatty matter, and so reduces the 
it /iterally 


destroys the aggravating lendency to grow fat to 
EXCESS 


body to a beautiful natural shape ; 


Thus the disease of obesity is  posi- 
tively obliterated, and with the recovery ot 
slenderness and grace all further treatment 
may be dispensed with 


Accuse not Nature —she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine—take Antipon. 


Figure and Fashion 

Many ladies who perforce remain stout 
because they have not yet availed themselves 
of the splendid Antipon treatment know too 
well the constant trouble they have with their 
couturiéves. Gowns, beautiful in design and 
material, lose so much of their loveliness in such 
cases. The reader who glances at the sketch 
on this page of the two ladies coming down- 
stairs will at onceapprehend 
our meaning. The two 
gowns are confections quite 
similar in character, but the 
effect, as will be seen, is 
very, very different. 


Troubles at an End 


A short course of Antipon 
puts an end to all such 
troubles and anxieties. 
The daily reduction of fat 
is in many cases amazing. 
There is a decrease of from 
8 oz. to 3 Ib. within a day 
and a night to begin with ; 
the result of each sub- 
sequent twenty-four hours’ 
treatment is a renewed 
delight, not only because 
of the sure and rapid return of beauty of form, 
with normal weight, but because the general 
health is so much improved. 


Not a Restrictive Treatment 

Antipon has a splendid tonic and stimulating 
effect on the digestive system, greatly improving 
appetite, which should be satisfied with good, 
wholesome nourishment. Food is a helper to 
the Antipon treatment, and, as the tendency to 
abnormal fatness is quite eradicated, can but 
have the most strengthening results to the 
entire system, 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc., but as those 
with pronounced embonpoint are often super- 
sensitive, arrangements have been made where- 
by the Antipon Company, Olmar_ Street, 
London, S.E., supply it direct, carriage paid, 
privately packed, on receipt of remittance. 
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Adapta. MACASSAR OIL 


(PATENTED) 
THE | 
r 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes !t. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Hair. 
Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


“|G. BRANDAUER & Go, Lio, 
CIRGULAR-POINTED PENS. 


the t 


Can be instantly raised, 
reversed, or 


Neither Scratch 


t over-ba ce. 
ises Bed-Table, Read nor Spurt. , 
ing Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, SEVEN PRIZE 
Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. MEDALS. Attention is 
Metal Parts, with ed Wood Top 22 7 6 
Ditto, with Adjustable S also drawn to the 
$3758 NEW PATENT 
No. 4.—Complet N but Nickel-Plated and Polished 


ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE Warewouse 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


Metal Part 2330 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Have you a suite of leather-upholstered furniture 
that requires recovering > 
Then, before giving the order, ask your upholsterer 
to shew you “*Rexine”’ Leather Cloth. 
It will cost you about one-fourth the price ‘ 


of leather. 


But whilst it is cheaper than leather it isalso 
better. It is more lasting in wear. If it is 


soiled you can wash it with soap and water 
and it is like new. 


Any furnishing house &c., will supply you with 
patterns and estimate In case of dithculty write to 
The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co.Ltd, Ei 
Rexine Works, Hyde, near Manchester, 
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Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


NOVEMBER 6th. THE LAST SUPPER 
Matthew xxvi. 17-30 
Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) The ready obedience 
of the Disciples. (2) Christ's prediction of 
His betrayal and death. (3) The institution 
of the Sacrament. 


Nearing the End 

HE beautiful sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, which the Christian Church 
observes in memory of its Lord’s Sacrifice, 
was instituted with the Cross of Calvary 
overshadowing the feast. “It was the 
greatest evening of His life,’”” says Dr. 
Stalker. ‘‘ His soul overflowed in inde- 
scribable tenderness and grandeur. Some 
shadows, indeed, fell across His spirit in the 
earlier hours of the evening. But they soon 
passed ; and throughout the scenes of the 
washing of the disciples’ feet, the eating of 
the Passover, the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, the farewell address, and the great 
high-priestly prayer, the whole glory of 
His character shone out. He completely 
resigned Himself to the genial impulses of 
friendship, His love to His own flowing forth 
without limit ; and, as if He had forgotten 
all their imperfections, He rejoiced in the 
anticipation of their future successes and the 
triumph of His cause. Not a shadow inter- 
cepted His view of the face of His Father or 
dimmed the satisfaction with which He 
looked on His own work just about to be 
completed. It was as if the Passion were 
already past, and the glory of His Exaltation 

were already breaking around Him.” 


The Trivmph of the Cross 

Christ foresaw the ultimate triumph of 
His cause, even though the outlook at the 
time was as dark as it could be. A mis- 
sionary was once asked to give in one sentence 
a proof that the Cross of Christ would eventu- 
ally triumph. This is what he said : ‘* When 
I arrived at the Fiji group my first duty was 
to bury the hands, arms, feet, and heads of 
eighty victims whose bodies had been roasted 
and eaten in a cannibal feast. I lived to 
see those very cannibals who had taken part 
in that inhuman feast gathered about the 
Lord's Table.” 


gt 


NOVEMBER 13th. WORLD'S TEM- 
PERANCE LESSON 
Matthew xxiv. 32-51 
Points To Empuasise. (1) Christ’s warning 
against intemperance. (2) The call to pre- 
ration for the Master’s coming. (3) The 
ate of the drunkard. 


Helping the Weak 

Tue Bishop of London is something more 
than a mere preacher of temperance—he is a 
strict teetotaller, taking the ground that 
total abstinence is an indispensable qualifi- 
cation for anyone who wishes to advance the 
cause of temperance among the intemperate. 
At a meeting of workmen one day he was 
discussing the usual question when one of 
the men shouted; “‘ Are youa tot?” “Of 
course, I am,’’ answered the Bishop. “ All 
right, then,’’ replied the man, “ fire away. 
If you wasn't I wouldn't listen to you.” 

In one of Ralph Connor's beautiful stories 
there is an account of a man who was 
intemperate in his habits. The day of the 
races is come, and the minister fears for 
Sandy. A temperance lecture would do no 
good. An appeal to self-interest would fall 
on deaf ears. But a happy thought came to 
the minister. ‘‘ Sandy,” he said, “I am 
afraid about Donald to-day. If he gets in 
with that company again they will strip him 
of all he has, and what about his home and 
family ? We must save him from the saloon 
to-day ; can’t you keep an eye on him, and 
see that he keeps sober ?’’ Sandy straight- 
ened himself. He was no mere sinner to be 
gathered in, but a man to help others. “I 
will do my best, sir.””. And he did. He for- 
got all about himself that day in his eager- 
ness to protect Donald; he was to the 
minister instead of eyes, and in saving others 
he saved himself. 


NOVEMBER 2Cth. JESUS IN 
GETHSEMANE 
Matthew xxvi. 36-56 
Points TO Empnuasise, (1) The Saviour’s agony 
in the garden. (2) His submission to the 
Father's will. (3) The sleeping Disciples. 
(4) The kiss of betrayal. 
Wuen Bismarck was threatened with death 
for trying to get Germany from Austria, he 
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‘What care I if they do hang 
am 


exclaimed : 
me, provided the rope with which I 
hanged binds a new Germany firmly to the 
Prussian throne?” In the same way, with 
death staring Him in the face, Jesus Christ 
was ready to be offered up that a sinning 
world might be brought near to God. 5o 
great was His love for sinners that He faced 
the agony of Gethsemane—and Gethsemane 
was Calvary in anticipation—and the suffer- 
ings of the cross, thus opening up a way ol 


cape for all the erring children of men 
} 5 


The Just for the Unjust 

Schamyl the 
military leader the 
thirty years baffled the advance of Russia in 


and 
tor 


was great religious 


ol Caucasus, who 
that region, and, after the most adventurous 
of lives, died in 1871. At one time bribery 
and corruption had become so prevalent 
about that to 


measures, and he announced that in every 


him he was driven severe 
case discovered, the punishment would be 
one hundred lashes. Before long a culprit 
was It 
He shut himself up in his tent for two days 


on 


discovered. was his own mother. 
without food or water, sunk in prayer. 
the third day he gathered the people, and, 
pale as a corpse, « ommanded the executioner 
to inflict the punishment, which was done. 
But the fifth stroke ‘Halt!’ 
had his mother removed, bared his own back, 


and ordered the official to lay on him the 


at he called 


other ninety-five, with the severest threats 
if he did not give him the full weight of each 
blow.” 
NOVEMBER 27th. THE TRIAL OF JESUS 
Matthew xxvt. 57-08 
Points TO EmMpuHasiIseE. (1) Peter’s desertion of 
his Master. (2) The false witnesses and the 
dignified Saviour. (3) Christ and His enemies 
The Two Conquerors 
STANDING before His accusers and His 


judges it may have seemed to these men that 
the career of Jesus was about to end, and 
that when they had committed Him to the 
cross they had for ever stamped His life with 
the seal of ignominy and failure. But never 


was there such a mistake. It was not Christ 
who was on His 
accusers, had 


When in P 


trial, but His judges and His 


they only known it 


aris, on one occasion, lan Mac- 
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Salon and there 


picture,”’ he afterwards 


laren went into the saw 
two pictures, 
wrote, ‘represented a king lying on his bed. 
He had just died, and his servants, who a 
moment before had flown at his word, were 
engaged in rifling his caskets and his ward- 
What do you think was the legend 
‘William the Conqueror.’ Such 
Just a moment dead, and his 
own him. The 
other picture represented a Man lying in a 
rocky tomb, also dead ; but the angels were 


robes. 
beneath ? 
a victory! 


servants were despoiling 


keeping watch, and to that tomb, now empty, 
He 
was the Conqueror, and His the victory, 
that Christ 
which overcometh 


all ages and all generations are coming. 


unto man ol 


faith, 


given is 
Jesus ; 


the world.” 


every 
even of 
True till Death 

Jesus Christ gave His life for the sins of 
the world, and many there are who since that 
great sacrifice have stood firm and true even 
unto death rather than deny the Lord who 
suffered for them. In the year of the Boxer 
outbreak in China, 1900, confession of Christ 
meant torture and death, and yet some thirty 
thousand native Christians suffered martyr- 
dom rather than deny their Lord. Mrs. Chang, 
a graduate of the London Missionary Society's 
School, was driven out into the streets of 
Pekin little and blind 
mother. were old 
A Boxer seized Mrs. 


with her babe her 


They 
blind mother was lost. 


separated; the 
Chang and her babe and brought them before 
a Boxer judge. The place where she stood 
was slippery with the blood of Christians 
already slain. The mother clasped her babe 


to her breast and prayed, ‘‘O, Lord, give me 


courage to witness bravely for Thee until 
the end.”” The Boxer magistrate asked, 
“Are you a Christian?” “ Yes,”’ she 
replied. He gave her a st« k of incense, 
saying, ‘‘ Burn this and your life will be 
spared.”’ Never,” she replied. “ Kill 


her,” cried the magistrate. But she calmly 
said, ‘‘ My body you can kill and it will be 
scattered on the ground like these,’’ pointing 
to portions of dead bodies about her, “ but 
my soul will go to be with Jesus.”’ 

And so saying she died, confident that the 
killing of the body was but the liberating ot 
the soul to be for ever with the Lord, 
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Have You Realised 


the terrible risk you incur by not 
having your house protected against 
Fire > 


KYL-FYRE 


The Fire Extinguisher 


secures perfect safety against any out- 
break. Kyl-Fyre is a dry powder 
contained in handsome cylindrical 
F tubes. Immediately the fire is dis- 
«ROW covered the Extinguisher is snatched 
THE from the hook, thus releasing cap ; the 
CONTENTS contents are then dashed on to the 
WITH FORCE | flames, thereby creating a powerful 
B10 THE. BASS but harmless gas which instantly ex- 
OF FLAME : 
tinguishes the fire. It can be used 
Neve ErpINKUE with great effect by woman or child. 
4 Guaranteed to remain effective for years. 


aw Price 5s. Each 
Py This wonderful Appli- 
ance is daily saving 
both life and property. 


Send post card, and 
full particulars will be 
sent you post free. 


Address: 
FIRE DEPOT, KYL-FYRE, LTD., 
EASTBOURNE, 

7, Mark Lane,and 92, Market 
Street, Manchester. 


Mand 
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Jacksons 
| Jamous 


Wels BOOTS, 3/9 HATS, 
& MACS. 


These have the “ Jackson” quality—the best. 


Jacksons’ Hats are noted for their smart appearance, their 
perfect fit, and their durability. 


One Price only, 3/9. 
Jacksons’ Boots are the most comfortable. They are stocked 
in half-sizes, and every foot can be properly fitted. They 
wei well and always keep their shape. 


One Price only, 10/6. 


Jacksons’ Raincoats and Macs will keep out the rain. Cut 
in the latest style, and equal to made-to-measure coats that 
cost double the price. 


21/- and 30/-. 


Jacksons’ Ltd. have over sixty branches. One of these is 
| almost sure to be within easy reach of you. If not, write 

—— for Price Lists, etc., to JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, 
om pomataaey ——— __ Stockport, and your requirements will be supplied by post. 


Make £600 to £1,000 a Year. 
Be a Doctor of Mechano-Therapy. 


We Teach You by Mail or in Class. 
Are you tired of working for w which barely keep body and soul “ — 


Uttustrated 


dave you the ambiti t y the yr fits of your own lal r 
I social prominence a id 1 


we men with your he: p—an | ured and respecte 


ity? Ha th ught mits su ees for yourssll 


THEN SEND FOR OUR FREE § BOOK 


Entitled *How to Become a Mechano The rapist. 


How To Become A 
Mechano: 


OUR BOOK it costs you nothing Therapist 
WHAT IS MECHANO-THERAPY? Can Learn it? 


"GET 


Send for 
this Book 
to-day, it 
iS FREE. 


‘We Teach You in Your Own Home. 


We can te in 
your 


ring 
FREI 


AME RICAN COLLEGE OF ME CHANO. THE RAPY, Dept. fag 120-122, Randolph Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 


XXX 
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You can make the double chin subside 
into natural, gvaceful lines, and get rid 
of the superfluous flesh about the throat, 
Shoulders, and all other parts Antipon 
does this splendid rebeautifying work speedily 
and harmlessly 


Yes. There are special merits in CARNA 
DENTIFRICE SALTS that others do 
not possess. 

They cleanse the mouth to a degree rarely 
equalled by any other means. 

They harden the gums and give them a 
healthy feeling and appearance. 

They reserve the teeth and arrest decay. 

ave you a decayed tooth? Use C. A 
DENTIFRICE SALTS and the decay will 
g0 no further. 

They impart a pearly whiteness to the teeth 
which is much to be admired. 

They give that cleanly and refreshing feeling 

the mouth which is enjoyable. 

After using them one gets the true flavour 
of the food one eats. 

No waste in use. Just try them. 
SIXPENCE A Box. 
Of all Chemists, o» post free of 

CARNA MANUFACTURING co., Ltd., 

110, Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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With 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients not only 
preserve, purify and beauti- 
fy the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands but tend to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, redness, rough- 
ness and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
d’Antin: Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; 
Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
Ltd., Cape Town, ete.: U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

ag-32-page Cuticura Book, post-free, & Guide to 
the Best Care and Treatment of Skin and Scalp. 
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THE QUIVER 


Grand New Competitio 
10Nn 
FIRST PRIZE: 125-GUINEA STERLING PLAYER-PIANO. 
SECOND PRIZE, £15 cash. THIRD PRIZE, £10 cash. 
FOURTH PRIZE, £5 cash. 
10 Prizes of £I each, and 40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes. 
Our former competitions have been so popular that we have decided to offer another handsome 


First Prize, and have accordingly made arrangements to offer a magnificent PLAYER-PIANO. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


ich represent either the name of me article ; rtised r 
e or ri une) part of the name of the firm ; 
( CA ELLS MAGAZINE, THE STORY-TELLER, THE QUIVER, THI 
NEW MAC INE, LIViLbE FOLKS ‘ tures represent advertisement r advertisers taken f{ y of these 
| ‘ t hist t 
‘ 
t row art d. Th ther | “ t 
\ kK set until the 
vert 


r t r 
N i 
cle 1 
ing. 
( take part i 
( 
THE PLAYER-PIANO 
1? I Piano, of v e an illustration, is a 
l factured in the 
It is « 
firm, se reputation for in- 


SECOND SET OF PICTURES ™*Plaver-Piano 


Keep all your sets together till the closing date is announced in these poges. 


tle. 


f “ TheStory-Teller, Che New Magazine,” Little I Cassell's | 
” Phe list of winners will be published ia the SATURDAY JOURNAL ; 
strur 
— 
~ 
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a 20 LIES t ZS 
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J.Collis Browne's 


umes. 


ndsome 


ANO. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


— | Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
wilt te SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCEA and DYSENTERY. 


Refuse Imitations and insist on having 


| Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
| The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Conviacing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
“INDIGESTION | 


| ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 


| we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
IRISH LINEN! 
WHELPTON'S VECETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promcte the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 


Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
HANDKERCHIEFS orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 


World Renowned for Quality and Value. 


pu ect. Can we give a And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
reason why it Of all Chemists, 1s. 1:4. per Box. 
il pare o 
Ladies’ Linen (Hull size 
2,63, $6 so CATALOGUE FREE. 
lered 5/11 


lere | sn 


Ladies Linen Initial Handkerchiefs 
mstitched as 17 Waloz 


| TRUSSES, BELTS, 
EVERY ARTICLE 


Gentlemen’ s Linen Hendherchicls 


for 
titched - 47,5, and 
@ On ount of the Christmas demand, customers are SICK NURSING 
+ requested to give orders f. r embroidering initials early. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ld. 
36, C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


“ Varix,” all about Elastic Stockings, 
how to wear, clein, and vepaw them, e 
post free two stamps. ~ 
Ww. H. BAILEY & SON, 


38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 
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ARADE MARK | 
BAILEY 


There is no simpler, safer, or more avreeable 


preparation than 


ENO’S 


THE OLD TIME EVER POPULAR 
HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliou Sick Headache, Con 


Stipatior l-rrors in Diet 


CAUTION. 


| ( ule, 
Eating or Drinking. 
Thirst, Giddiness, Rheu 
matic or Gouty Poison. 
Feverish Cold with 
High Temperature 
and Quick Pulse, 
and Feverish 
Conditions 
generally. 
It proves bene 
ficial in the early 
Stages of Diarrhea. 


*ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 


IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


EARLSWOOD ASYLUM 
ae MCVITIE & tas THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME 

FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 

FL P R I C E S ! Patrons Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 


DIGESTIVE 


iz 

& BISCUITS. 4 
HH 
30 The Premier Biscuit of Britain. iol 


“WE PLFAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
PLEAD FOR THEMSELVES.’ 


special Gitts and Annual Subscriptions 


vratctully received by 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
| 36, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., 


wil lalle send form 


g 
| 
| 
| 
the WARM COLOUr 


